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FOREWORD 

'2 

Gifted and. talented education can lead the way for excellence in our 
schools. It is quality education because it requires the highest levels of 
teaching skills. The success of the program depends a great deal on the 
curriculum and instructional decisions made by the teacher and classroom 
climate that is set for the joy of learnings * - 

This Resource Guide for Gifted and Talented Programs is to help all 
teachers in using their professional skills* It is the result of much 
research^ thinking, planning* interacting, writings and editing by many 
committed professionals who understand hou much careful planning and 
expertise are needed to make excellence in the classrooms a reality* 

The use of this document will help in implementing a difj[erentiated 
curriculum to meet the«special characteristics and needs of the gifted 
and talented in special or regular classes, in and out of school* It is 
a very viable, practical and beneficial guide that all can shar6. . 




Francis M« Hatanaka, 
Superintendent 
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INTRODUCTION 

The iiq>act and survival of a gifted and talented program vilX depend v 
upon its flexibility and adaptability to nev and changing conditions as well 
as on its stability in adheriAg to the purpose for which it was originally 
planned. 

Available for use are A State Plan for Providing Appropriate Educational 
Opportunities for the Gifted and Talented which provides a general outline of 
plans for gifted and talented education and Hawaii State Guidelines and 
Procedures for Gifted and Talented Education whicls provides guidelines and 
procedures fox the identification and provision of appropriate educational 
opportunities for the gifted and tainted in the public schools of Hawaii. 

To assist educators in creating defiensiblea differentiated programs for 

» 

the gifted and talented, this, resource guide: 

• provides a rationale for differentiated programs for the gifted and 
talented; 

• suggests major steps for school and classroom planning; 

• provides principles for differentiated curricula; 

» 

m provides exas^Iea siui samples o£ .,tmit8, lessons » forms, and letters; 
and 

^ provides suggested resources. 

It is hoped that the resource guide wHl be used as an aid for teachers 
of speoial gifted and talented programs ad well as all classroom teachers 
who work with gifted and talented students. ^ '* 

f 

For effective gifted and talented prograxos , the ideas, models, and 
examples in this rsisource guide need to be carefully studied and modified 
according to the specific and unique student, teacher, school, district and 
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comnunity ne^s< 



It is not a cc»nplete and exhaustive doois^t, but a 'spring board for 
many xsore ideas and suggestions to be edded in the future «^ 





Overview off > 
Gifted and Talented Program 




A Synergistic Aiiproacli 

' I io 



OVERVIEW OF GIFTED AND TArLENTfiD EDUCATION" 



A Synerglstl'c Approach 



"Synergism is the cooperative action. of discrete agencies such, that the 
total effect is greater than the sun of , the two effects taken, independently." 
• ' ' ' . - Webster 

A synergistic .approach by all in the school, hoiae. coaanunitjr, district,/ 
state, and nation is needed to successfully -acconplish all ten components as 
shown on the preceding chart and to reach the goal and objectiyes for gifted 
and talented programs. 

In the school i we know that students are not gifted and talented only 
when they are with their special gifted Kid talented teachers. The entire 
faculty needs to COTmit their support and help, and to Jthink of the program 
as their\ program and not relegate this responsibility to only one or two 
persons* ' 

• • 

In the home, gifted and talented students may have conflicts -in deter- 
mining their values, their roles and aspirations. Members of the family need 
to provide the love, support, underst^dlng, and discipline needed by the ' • 
gifted. 

In the communi<:y, gifted and talented students , will nc^ exposure to 
many'new experiences, resources, government agencies, and other institutions, 
such as universitlefe^ and coUeges. They will always need good adult models 
or mentors to emulate and opportunities to learn and participate in the real 
world. , ' ' ". 

At the district levels, gifted and talented stiidents will need to have 
assistance ir financial support and special materials ?nd resources. 
Expertise from the district as well as from the, colleges and universities is 
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needed in the training of teachers and administrators in gifted education. 

At the stfate and national levels, gifted and talented students will 
need to have hei^p ♦in safeguarding their equal rights in plans, policies, 
rules and^ regulations. Expertise is needed for clear guidelines, procedures 
and resources in developixig, istpleaenting*and evaluating programs for them. 
32iey will, need the legislative and executive leadership to direct and channel 
their talents and gifts for the benefit of themselves as veil as society. 

ks a result of thi^ synergistic effort by all, the gifted ^ talented 
will bec<^ more loiowledgeable, mature, and prepared. They will Be nuch 
happier and confident to use their gifts and talents and create a Better 
world. 
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A SYHERGISTZC APPROACH TO GIFTED AND Ti LENTED 



D tudy what gi£ted and talented education is and is trot. 

Learn about waY^ to provide what is needed from individuals, schocls, 
c«fflaunityf the Department of Education and otUer ctroups. 

* 

Keep abreast of j^ew research* prograias» legislation, and. Department of 
Education Flans. 
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Support program dE veloi»i^t and implei^ntation by serving as resources, 
both individually and corporately. 

CocQiriinlcate conce^nsy needs* accolades and appreciation. 

Qain "support fran others. ^ 

Establ i sh a library or bank of materials to share. 



Sponso:? mini-courses, workshops', and seminars for students 
and parents. 

SuppoiT scholarships and other incentives for students. 



Allow for I ndividuality and flexibility. 
InteraC^ with each other I 



Pearl Ching 19§3 
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Ten Major Steps ^ 

The chart, ^'Overview of Gifted sad Talented Programs" on page three 
illustrates an overview of the major cmaponents necessary to ifflplement a 
gifted and talented program- in a school. 

There are ten major steps in developing and impXea^nting a gifted and 
talented program. The firot major step is to knov who, the gifted and 
talented are and the purpose for the gifted and talented program* The goal 
is to 'Individu^llxe the education of the gifted and talented students in the 
public schools by providing a more flexible system wherein students who 
demonstrate stiperior achievment or who iK>S8ess the potential for superior 
achievement are provided with the encouragement and opportunities necesjsary 
for them to perform at a rate and level commensurate with their level of 
ability and achievement." 

The second major step is to establish an identification system. Schools 
should: 

1. use multiple criteria including test scores, nominations., 
students' products, and past records; 

2. have a school committee for gifted and talented of at least 
three members to review, rate, and recommend; 

3. have data on students 'using a matrix or ease study form. 

Students selected for school' programs need to: 

1. demonstrate or show potential for superior achlevem«it through 
administration of asBessmentr iji^ observations and 

rating sclles In one or more of the six areas of gif tedness and . 

A State Plan for Providing Appropriate Educational Opportunities for the 
Gifted and Talented . Department of Education^ Sfcate e^^^sx^sa^^^ 1077 ' 
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talent: intsllectual ability* specific academic ability, 
creative ability, leadership capability, psychoaotor ability, and 
performing and visual arts ability; , 
2. meet the standards and requireoents of the school's gifted and 
tainted program through additional factors and measures. 

The third major step is to 4ecide on administrative arrangements for 
placement and prograoBtting. Program prototypes incltide acceleration irtiich 
places /provides instruction at nore advened Xevela through n^ans such as 
grade skipping and subject a^vanceiaent; enrichment vhich supplants^ 
supplements p or extends learning in depth or breadth; and guidance which 
helps to guide/counsel students for better understanding of themselves and 
others. 

There are various ways to group students to schedule classes and to 
make arrangements for special classes. Considerations include space, 
facility, numbers of students or courses, staff and their roles and 
responsibilities, materials, resources and equipment, budget and in-service 
activities « 

There should be some time for gifted and talented students to work 
with regular students, some time with gifted and talented students and some 
time to work independently. 

The fourth, step is to asse-^s the needs of the participating students 
in the gifted and talented program. What are their strengths, weaknesses. 
Interests, learning styles and special needs? Consideration must be given 
to the affective as well as cognitive aspects. 

Some methods to determine studient needs include using the matrix form 
or case study form, administering additional questionnaires or surveys, 
reviewing past records, observing present performances aad^- t n oBt Imp ortant 
of all conferencing with students asiA their parents. 

The fifth step is to plan for differentiated curriculum. The teacher 
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needs to use prof«8Sional judgment when selecting from the various teaching- 
pLeaming su>dels of Blsxm or Williams ,^Ren2ulli, Kohlberg or others. A mix 
aiu! match approach must be used to fit the particular students as individuals 
and as a group. The uae o£ both the cognitive and affective domains need to 
be considered. ^ 

The "Guiding Priijciples of a Differentiated Curriculum for the Gifted - 
and Talented** which vas developed by the National Curriculum Council must be 
used in planning and designing any curriculum and instruction for gifted and 
talented, 

• 

sixth st ep is to consider the scope and sequence of the areas of 
knowledge in langtiage ^arts, math, social studies, science and others* 

0 

The Department's curriculum guides fdr the various subject areas should 
be used as references and as the bases for the development of a gifted and 
talented scope and sequence,. This will assist teachers and students to 
advance from prerequisite or entry skills to more complex , abstract and 
sophisticated levels, such as inter-disciplinary studies, 

A scope and sequence will help to eliminate duplications in content, 
expose students to the major components or elements of learning experiences 
in the various disciplines, and provide students with challenging and 
stimulating new opportunities. 

The seventh step is to develop a unit or lesson plan which includes 
behavioral objectives for students, the concepts and generalizations to be 
learned) provisions for activities and resources in and out of school, 
options for students* products and performances and criteria fox evaluation. 

The eighth step is to implem^t the unit or lesson plans. As instruc- 
tion occurs, teachers always need to be ready to redesign and refine 
experiences according to sttuient interests aiid needs * Students^ jfi II need 
to have available to them many rich resources in materials and people* 



The olnth step is to have students present their high quality products 
and performances in new, creative and various ways to real audiences besides 
their parents, peers, and school. Audiences should include others such as 
the Department or other government agencies^ newspaper editors, television 
stations, councils, and the legislature. 

The tenth step is to have evaluations by student, teacher, school, 
district and state offices the students* progress and the effectiveness 
of the total progri»'u. Criteria for evaluation of student products alid 
performances should.be established by the teacher and students, and experts 
or specialists when appropriate «^ Criteria for formative and summit ive 
evaluations of gifted and talented school, district or state programs should 
also be established by the respective personnel involved. 

P'^esented in the following sections are attempts to help educators with 
more practical ideas, techniques and materials for each of the major ten 
steps. 
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Overview of 
Gifted and Talented Program 



1. Goals and Objectives 




A Synerglttic Approach 



V 



2. G/T identification 

3. Administrative 
Arrangements 

4. Needs Assessment 

.5. Differentiated 
Curriculum 

6. Instruction in the 
Disciplines 



p^jcn, ea 7 Unit and Lesson 

Planning 

8. Implementation of 
Plans 

9. Student Products 
and Performances 

10. Evaluation 
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I. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

\ 

Districts and schools arc different in sttident population, ccxBB^mity, 



facilities, values and needs and vlll isple«ent programs accordingly 



Saa^les or exas^lcut of goals and objectives from different districts 
and schools are provided. Although there may be similarities and differences, 
jthey still pursue the state *b goal and objectives and still keep within the 
Department's guidelines, rules and regulations. 



The following chart shows the relationships among the Foundation Program 
Objectives, gifted as^ talented objectives, the instructional area objectives, 
performance expectations, essential cou^etencies , instructional objectives, 
and classroom instruction. 

v.. 



jperformance Expectations 







HAWAII STATE FOUNDATION PI 


iOGRAM OBJECTIVES 







Essential Competencies 



State/District/Sch. 

Gifted and Talente 

Objectives 



: 



Subject 
Area- Objectives 



Instructional ?lans for Gifted and Talented 
Units and Lesscms 



Classroom Instruction 
Is and Out of School 
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NATIONAL GOALS FOE THE GIFTED AND TALENTED* 

1. Develop productive thinking 

2» Develop creative expression 

3. Develop learning to learn skills 

4. Develop sel£-€ixpression 

5. Provide exposure to new experiences 

6. Provide for acquisition of loxowledge 



Developed by the National/State Leadership Training Institute on the 
Gifted and Talented,, CA, 1977. 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE STATE'S FOUNDATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
AND qiFTED/TALENTED PROGRAM, TEACHER^ AND LEARNER GOALS - LEEWARD DISTRICT 



SCHOOI. ' FOUKDATIO^ CI FTED/TALEKT ED 

PROGRAM rOCl^ PROSRAM CmwnVtS, DOE PROGRAM COALS TEACHER GOALS LEARl.TR GOALS 



SELF CONCEPT 


i§ 
la 


2. D«v#Xop positive Mil- 
concept- 
s' Develop phyticel and 
Motional health. 


Tha Bti^ent will be helped 
to accept # bepope aware of 
and understand the unique 
cliaracteristics which contri- 
bute to his/her being gifted/ 
talented. 


Hie teacher will consciously create a 
learning environMnt where the gifted 
student cen appreciate t:hf feeling of 


The student will develop a better 
understan4ing of hiss/herself and 
to recognize and deal with his/ 
her feelings about being identi* 
fied as gifted or potentially 
Qifted. 


RELATIOt^HIP 


7, Develop a 'c<»itinually 
growing philoac^y that 
reflects responsibility 
to self as well as othars< 


The student will be provided 
with opportunities to inter- 
relate and coof^nicate wikh 
individuals like/unlike him- 
self /herself and to share 
his unique talents and pro- 
ducts with them 


\ The teacher will encouragt the student 
to interact freely. with his peers as 
well as adults and provide opportuni- 
ties for^th^ developmnt of honest and 
diMct cossmnication. 


The student will relate with 
individuals like himself /her«- 
-aelf and sl^re his/her unique 
talents and products* with tlK^ 
and otiicr •mdionccir. 


ATFECTIVE 
LEARNING 


6» Recognise and pursue 

career development as an 
integral part of personal 
growth dfevelopeent. 

7* Develop a continually 
growing philosophy tJi. t 
reflects a respmsibility 
for self and others. 


'Hie student will be helped 
to become a productive in-* 
dividual cowionsurate with 
his/hc*r giftednoss while 
doveloping refc|x>nsibility for 
self and society. 


The teacher will assiist the student 
in becoedng a cpfnpassionatef resp(»i^ 
fiible and self-actualiz^ing individual 
\^ deveio^ng his/her ability to re- 
cognize # "internalize, and utilise his/ 
ner i>otcntlal. 


The' student will becoM a pro* 
ductive individual developing 
responsibility for srlf and 
others coaeventurate with his/ 
her giftedness* 


CREATIVE 
^HINKINC 


M 

Q 0 


S« Develop creative mn6 
aesthetic sensitivity. 

t 


The student will be pro- 
vided with opportunities 
to create ideas and/or 
products as a result of in-* 
teraction with his/her 
environwnt. 


The teacher will establish a challeng- 
ing environment where curiosity, imag<- 
ination, exploration and excitement 
can occur oy proviaxr^ of^or rum ties 
for reflective, critical, intuitive 


The students will create novel 
ideas or products as a result of 
interaction between individual 
and his/her environment. The 
student will engage in fluent, 
ffaniino' ^^^9^"*^ ^ elaborative 


HIGHER LEVEL 
THINKING 


\, Develop basic skills 
for learning and 
effective coasiuni* 
cation with others. 

6. Recognise and pursue ca- 
reer developeient 


The student will be pro- 
vided with opportunities 
to operate at higher 
levels of thinking utilizing 

advanced or accel- • 
erated content for certain 
sustained periods of tiine. 


The teacher will provide differentiated 
learning activities w^mre higher 
thought procecsess can occur in accel- 
erated content and the exploration of 
cross-disciplinary issues/themes* 


The student will demonstrate 
advanced levels of thinking that 
can occur in accelerated content 
and cross-disciplinary sttxSy of 
issues/themes* 


CELT DIRBTTED 
IXARiaNG 


Q 
Q 

So 

& p 

^1 

M 


1. DcvbIoo Kasif? fikillk 

for learning and 

effective coeounication. 
3* Develop deciftion-Mking 

erfd proialea solving 

skills. 
4. Develop independences 

in learning. 
6. Recognize and pursue 

cereer developeient. 


The fituden^s wi IX htf oiv An 

Opportunities to select 
strategies for inaXing use 
of learning resources 
and perfonn these . strate* 
gies skillfully and with 
initiative. ' 


The teacher will organize the progrart 
around unit topics^ pro;)ects^ interests 
or study themes and provide opportu- 
nities for exploratory, self ^directed, 
conceptual, and research experiences. 


The student will dcwnstrate 
independent learning skills and 
self-directedness in planning, 
and carrying out investigative 
projects using a variety of 
learning resources. 
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HONOLULU DISTRICT GOALS FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Foundation Frograaa 
Oblective Number 



1. Enable gifted and talented students to develop and 

integrate basic skills within diversified and advanced 
content areas and to produce products coss^nsurate 



V with their abilities. ^ 

2. Meet the affective needs of gifted and talented 2 and 5 
students and enhance their positive self-concept 

and physical and ^kotional health. 

3. Promote complea^ productive ^ abstract thinking skills, 3 
both convergent and divergent* cosssensurate with the 

abilities of gifted and talented students. 

4. Develop independent or self-directed learning skills 4 
and provide opportunities for self-directed learning 

and research for gifted and talented students. 

5. Encourage in-depth exploration of a range of career ^ 6 
opportunities conmensurate with the gifted and 

talented students* interests and abilities. 

6. Assist gifted and talented students to liaprove their 7 
relationship with peers, both gifted and non-giited, 

adults V and others. 

7. Encourage and foster gifted and talented students to 8 
become creative producers and consu&ers. 
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GIPTED/TALENTED PROGRAM 
LEARNER GOALS FOR THE WINpVARD DISTRICT SCHOOLS 



The gifted/talent^ program will enhance the student's ability to 
apply and desonstrate: « 
1. Higher cognitive thinking processes 
Obiectivess 



s 



a» Knowledge 

b. CcMi^reheiiaiaji 

c. Application 



d. Analysis 

e. Synthesis 

f. Evaluation 

2. Creative thinking 

a. .Ideational fluency 

b. Originality 

c. Flexibility 

d. ' EXabojation 

3. Inquiry skills 

a. Observing 

b. Experimenting 

c. Criticizing * 
d* Evaluating 

4* Problem-solving and critical thinking 
a • Defining problem 
b* Locating evidence ^ research 
c. Hypothesizing 



d. Validating 

e. Evaluating 



5. Valuing skills 

a. Thinking and feeling proc^ses 

b. Choosing, or decision naking 

c. Communicating 

d^ Establishing interpersonal relationship 
e. , Relating to personal growth 
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1) Self -awareness 

2) Expanding 4ntercs^s 

3) Applying hu&sn relations skills ' 

4) Understanding is^iications of ideas and issues 

6. Independent study skills ' 

a. Identifying problem (establishing learning goals) v 
vb. ' Acquiring the methodological "resources and investd^gative skills 

c. Locating appropriate resources 

d. Planning tine needed to. cc»^plete tasks 

e. Organizing Infonnation ' ^ 

f . Finding appropriate outlets in product form 

g. Sharing outlets with audiences 

h. Evaluating one's own progress or accomplishment 

7. Leadership and service roles 

a. Self "-analysis 

b. Values clai^ification 

c. Leadership styles and skills 

d. Group dynamics ' - ' ^ 

e. Program planning 

f . Time management 

g. Problem solving 

h. Shared decision making 

1. Matching potential to performance . 

8. Interest development 

a. Awareness of self 

b. Awareness of options ^ 

c. ".. .students will have an opportunity to pursue their own 
interest (s) to whatever depth and extent they so desire; andT 

0 

they will be allowed to pursue these interests in a manner 
consistent with their oim preferred styles of leartiing." 

. - - ^enxulli, J. 

9. Career developme:nt 

a. Self-awar«ieBs 

b. Awareness of career options 

c. Exploration of career options 
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Adaptability in om carec^ deve^opaent 
eIccII cncc in dwostsrated 4bility 
Ocrupatioiial decisions - 
RaspottsiblliCiea i& the occupational society 
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Ovmiri«w of 
Gifttd and Tai«ntMi Program 




A Syntrglstic Approach' 



1 . Goats and Objectives 

2. G/T Identification 

3. Administrative 
Arrangements 

4. Needs Assessment 

*5. Differentiated 
Curriculum 

6. Instruction in the 
Disciplines 

7. Unit and Lesson 
Planning 

8. Implementation of 

Pl^s- 

9. Student Products 
and Performances 

10. Evaluation 
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II. GIFTED AND TALENTED IDENTIFICATION 

In our schobls today » there is a pursxiit t;o identify all strengths, 
gifts sad talentts of all students in all disciplines and activities. As 
nuch as possihle' within svailahle resources, our intent is not to restrict 
or exclude stud^ts to fcrs an elitist group, but tc %mlccasiA and include as 
early as possible, students to participate in challenging programs with high 
standards and expectations. 

However, it is iaportant to ^sve an operational system for identifying 
and selecting tl^e students in the vario areas of giftedness and talent:. 
More people now knov that if ve do not make every attempt to find the gifted 
and talented students^ they may be "turned off" and drop out o£ school; they 
may not know o£ their potential and become troublescMooe, confused and misplaced^ 
they may conform to the normj they may even regress below the norm due to 
poor work habits developed when completing easy and unchallesglng assignments , 
It is true that some of the very best students are never able to share their 
talents or contribute their gifts f$r the betterment of society or for their 
own self-fulfillnents 

Identification for labelins SMie students gif t^ or talented and other 

♦ 

students as not gifted or talented is not the issue. An identification and 
selection system is necessary: ' 

1« to recognize the special characteristics of these gifted and talent- 
ed students and identify their needs, and 
2. to help in planning, budgeting, implementing and evaluating program 
modifications and any additional resources needed. 

Procedures for identification are as follows: 

1. The school screens students by using multiple factors, including 
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test Btorma, na«inatioa8» ttudent's products, and past records. 

2. Additional assessaent Instruaents are administered as needed. ' 

3, Data are coapiled by usixvg a aatrix or case study form. 

A. The school coMl::t6« for gifted and talented reviews the data and 
reccasBsnds to the principal or designee the selection of students. 

5. The principal or designee makes the final decision on selections 
and obtains parental consent for placement of stud&nts. 

To ensure that gifted and talented students are identified, and 
provided the appropriate educational Oji^tnortunities, schools ne^ to use 
various assessoiuit jlnstrusysnts - for those with diverse backgrounds and 
styles of learning, the culturally different, the disadvantaged, the 
handicapped and the very young. It is still difficult to develop valid and 
reliable identification instruniehts for tl^ loany areas of giftedness, and 
ouch research is needed. 

Sas^les of assesffisent instruments, forum,' and letters which are 
reconaaouied for use ixt addition to the recossaend^ standardized tests in 
the Hawaii State Guidelines and Procedures for Gifted and Talented Education 
can be found in the Appendix. 
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Overviftw of 
GIftvd anif TatonM Program 




A Synergistic Approach 

PMfl CMng. 'S3 



* 



1. Goals and Objectives 

2. G/T Identification 

3. Administrative 
Arrangements 

4. Meeds Assessment 

5. Differentiated 
Curriculum 

6. Instruction in the 
Disciplines 

7. Unit and Lesson 
Planning 

8. Implementation of 
Plans 

9. Student Products 
'and Performances 

10. Evaluation 
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III. ADUINXSTSATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 

Thomas Jefferson once said, "There is nothing acre unequal as the equal 

2 

treatment of unequalk>." More p«ople ore realizing that the gifted and 
talented, me ntally retarded, handicapped, dlaadvantaged and bilingual need 
different school prograas and services because they have special needs and » 
abilities. Their educational opportunities can be appropriately designed 
only if there is a match and fit of the programs and services to their 
special needs and abilities. 

r 

A g^i:ted and talented progt^ includes ^acceleration, enrichment^ and 
guidance beyond the regiilar curriculum. Acceleration means that students 
are placed and provided instruction in a given area or subject at a more 
advanced level • Provisions include grade skipping, subject advanceiient, ' 
credit-by-'exam, advanced placement and early admissions* Enrichment laeaiis 
that students are provided experiences which supplant , supplement or extend 
learning in breadth or depth* These experi^ces are provided through 
special classes, seminars, cluster grcnipings, resource centers, mentors, 
independent study, mini-courses and others. Guidance and counseling TOans 
that students are provided opporttmities to understand themselves and others 
better, to learn to cope with psychological and social problems, and to plan 
for careers. Experiences include peer counseling, car^r aiui vocat:i£mal 
counseling, study groups and others. ' . 

IP 

In addition to the options for acceleration as described in the 
Plan for Providing Annronriate Educational Opportunities for the Gifted and 
Talented , various program opticms are offered in our public schools of Hawaii. 
Some examples include: 

National Association for Gifted Childr€9t Conference, Orlando, Florida, 
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Advanced Placeaiettt Couraes 

Hawaii schools offer AF English, Calculus, U.S. History, European 
History, Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. These college level courses are 
taught in high schools and students may take advanced placement exams in Hay 
of each year to qualify for college credits. A fee is charged for the exam, 
but students passing with a 3, 4, or 5 rating may receive college credit. 
Colleges use various iaetiu>ds to d^te^rmlne credits. It is important that a 
qualitatively d ^eren^ curriculum is provided. 

Cluster Group in Heterogenous Class ^ 

Gifted and talented students can be provided challenging and appropriate 
education by teachers who are skillful in individuF.lizlng instruction for a 
class of students possessing a wide range of abilities, interests, needs, and 
learning styles. A tiisie to work with the gifted students can be scheduled 
with small group lessons, individual conferences, contracting or other tasks. 
In son^ situations, the teacher may utilize an adult or student volunteer to 
help. A unit approach, directed research, or independent study may be used. 

Community Mentors 

A school can coordinate an enrichment prdgram using volunteeip cpxomimity 
mentors for an individual or small group interested in a particular profession 
or area^ The program can operate during or after school hours or on Saturdays, 
but the students must have teacher^ounselors as coordinators* 

Cr ed i t'-by-^Examiha t ion 

Students may receive school credit for some courses if they pass the 
examination for credit offered: Algebra lA and IB, Chinese X, French I, 
Hawaiian I, Japanese I, Japanese II, Modem History of Hawaii, Spanish I, 
Tagalog I, and Typing. ^ - 

(■ 

Directed Study or Research 

This is an option provided for gifted students in lieu of those aspects 
of the regular, curriculum already mastered in order to do i^dividtial research 
during some part of each sehTOl day. Students need direction and assistance 
from ^he teacher and librarian. 
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Early Admissioas v 

Arrangements can be made for exceptional students to enroll in a 
university course while attending high school. Racommendation by the 
principal and acceptance by the university are required. 

Executive High School Internships 

A national program for high school juniors and seniors that allows them 
to serve for a full sesiester, on sabbatical from regular classes, as interns 
to business^ executives and xaanagers, government administrators, newspaper 
editors, television producers, hospital administrators, judges and attorneys* 
directors of social servi^ agencies and civic associations. 

G/T Counseling Program 

Once a week or every other week, gifted students may attend indivi- 
dual, large or small group sessions based on career or college concerns 
or personal need, based on underachieven^t or other social-emotional 
problems. Each school counselor is alloted at least three hours per week 
to work with gifted students. 

G/T Team Teaching 

With synchronized schedules, two or more teachers work cooperatively 
in two or more subject areas, such as social studies and English or social 
studies and science, often using a unit or project approach. Classes may 
be combined in an open classroom or two separate rooms. 

I 

Homogeneously Grouped Gifted Class 

Gifted students are assigned to a specific class at their grade levels 
for a partictilar subject area, such as oath or language arts. Although the 
range of differences will not be as great t the teacher needs to differentiate 
the curriculum to match student abilities , interests, needs , and learning 
styles. « 

Honors Classes 

Students with high abilities and achievement are grouped in the 
various subject areas. Instruction is at the advanced levels. 
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Itinerant G/T Program 

A gifted teacher or ccnmrnmity expert, may serve gifted students in 3 
to 5 schools* in a particular subject area, such as in music t drama « 
computers, or science # 

Resource or Learning Center 

A special facility at the school is designated as a center. Resources 
including books, kits, supplies, audio-visual software and equipment are 
available for studrats with supervision from a teacher or aide# Students 
pursue areas o£ study beyond those prescribed in the regular classroom. 
The resource teacher provides opporttmlties which help to maximize their 
abilities to think and produce creatively. ' 

Special Pull-out Program (Supplanting) 

These programs provide the basic and enrichment activities £or students 
in a particular subject area such as language arts or math. Students are 
pulled out concurrently for that particular area of study. Coianunication 
and cooperation between the regular teacher and the special teacher are 
essential for success. The special teacher needs to inform and in-service 
staff, plan for visitations, and share ideas, materials and techniques. 

Special Pull-out Program (Supplementing) 

These programs provide the enrichment/accelerated activities for 
students, while the regular . classroom teacher provides the "basics". 
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PROGRAMMING POSSIBILITIES 
MIX AND MATCH 



/WHO 

Generally gifted/ 
talented 

Academically talented 

/ Gifted in: 
math 
reading 

any content area 
leadership 
. motivation 
creativity 
psychomotor 
(dance t athletics, 
u movement, mechanical) 
arts 

(visual, performing) 

Underachieving gifted 

Disadvantaged/ 
culturally different 



HOW TO GROUP 

Multi-" ge (primary or 

intermediate) 
Student pairing 
Student and adult pairing 

in or out of school 
Homogeneous (all or part 

of the tiii^) 
Integrated/ma instreamed 

with articulated 

program all or part 

of the tine 
Independent study project 
Interest based 
Alternative schools 
Early entrance 



PROGRAM TYPE 

Counselor 
Mentor/ tutor, 
Itinerant resource 

person 
Learning centers 
Minicourses, s^inars 
Community-focused 
Resource room 
Parent volunteer 
Community 

Continuous progress 
Library 

Great books ^ 
Timid trip/ travel 
Acceleration (faster 

than curriculum) 
Enrichment 

(broadening the 
curricultm) 
Differentiated 

eurriculom 
Skills/process base 
Advanced placement 



WH£&£ 

Camp 
Gym 

Library 
.Art or msic 
Cafeteria 

(stud^t or 
faculty) 
Tent ^ 
Playground 
- iBallyay 
Principal's 

office 
Home Economics 

room 
Shop ; 
Classroom . 
Under a banyan 

tree 
Zoo 

Coimaunity 

Museum 

Art Academy 
« Beach 
Outdoors 



mm 

Before school 

After school 

Saturdays 

Suamier 

Vacations 

During day 
study hall 
activity tiiae 
altered 

schedule 
block schedule 
released time 



While the paft time and! after school or Saturday activities are excellent 
ways to get programs for the gifted atarted^ the ultimate goal should be. 
to have programs for the gifted to become integral and ongoing in the 
regular school program. 



An adaptation of a chart by Judith J, Wooster, Suggestions for Planning ahd Providing Programs for the 
Gifted/Talented/Creative> New York State Education Department^ Sew York» 1980^ p.~l€T 
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ekrichhent 



ACTIVITIES 



ENRICHMENT IS 

THAN 



H OR E 




ENRICHMENT 

ft 

I S 



REPRODUCTIVE THINKING ■ ' f'ROnuCTIVE THINKING 

ACCUHUIATING AND REPORTING INFORMATION—* .. APPLYING AND ASSOCIATING 



LEARflING FACTS 



MORE WORK 



ANSWERING QUESTIONS 



ACCEPTING ALL DATA 



LEARNING SEPARATE ENTITIES 



LEARNING THINGS AS THEY ARE 



*. LEARNING CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 

*► EXTENDING AND/OR REPLACING TRADITIONAL 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



SEEKING PROBLEMS 
CRITICALLY EVALUATING 

r 

INTERRELATING INFORMATION 

LEARNING THINGS AS THEY SHOULD OR 
CnULD BE « 



- Adapteh from providing PROGRAHS FOR THE GIFJED AND TALENTED; A 

HANDBOOK by Sandra Kaplan^ Ventura> CA 1974 . 
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Ownritw of 
Gm«d and TaimM Program 




A SyncitlltUc Approach 

Pmmi Ctung, 'S3 



1 



1. Goals and Objectives 

2. G/T Identification 

3. Administrative 
Arrangements 

4. Needs Assessment 

5. Differentiated 

Curriculum 

6. Instruction in the 
Disciplines 

7. Unit and Lessdn 
Planning 

8. Implementation of 
Plans 

9. Student Products 
and Performances 

10. Evaluation 
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IV. NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF GIFTED AND TALENl^ED LEARN^S 

.\ - 

A qualitative differentiated curriculum *m the educational response to 
the differences that reside in the gifted and talented students. What are 
some of ifhese unique characteristics? 

Some characteristics of gifted and talented which Seagoe, Renzulll 
and others have included are as follows: 

1. Verbal proficiency, large vocabulary 

2. ' Power of abstraction p conceptualization, synthesis and 

concentration 

3. Retentiveness 

4e Interest lu problem-solving and inductive learning 
5. Curious and questioning attitude^ 
6 s S^sitive and :totuitive 

7. Creative and inventive 

8. Persistent and goal directed 
9 s High energy and alertness 

10. Preference for individualized work 

11. Diversity of interests and abilities' 

12. Strong critical thinking and self-criticism 

a 

It is important to remember that each student vill^have different 
clusters' of these characteristics* 
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Gov&n- aad Bnich (1971>^pclnt out that the gifted differ from otlier 
youngsters in their needs for greater challenge , in the inteXlectual^excite- 
stent cf creative explorations and productions, and in respect to their 
early concerns with questions abmst values and norals. These character- 
listictt of gif *:ed youngsters oake then exceptionally responsive to appropri- 
ate curricular axid guidance prograas and at the same tiW to heccsne 
potential sources of problems vhen.the students are neglected or mishandled. 
Typically gifted children have: 

1. More c<»iplex self-actualization needs because they begin to 
construct a value syst^ earlier in life and make a more / 
intense search for meaningfulness. 

2. Greater dissatisfaction with "standard" acceptable levels 
of performance (are w>re self-critical) « 

" 3. Social and emotional development which continue over a long 

span of time and to a higher level than that of average persons. 

A. Difficulty ii! finding an adult model figure of high enough, 
J, ' - . - 

Iwrel of attainment. 

5. Confusion Stemsing from a dual norm group (intellectual peer 
group and chronological age group). 

« 

6s Vocational adjusts^t prob^^eins including: 

• Conflict vith cultural stereotypeae 

• Upward social mobilization probl^is* 

^ Selection of vocational choice in line with abilities. 
9 Frustration of gifted women in careers. 

7. A need to learn to ma tain feelings of worth at tiiaes of little 
or no recognition. 

8. A need for a creative amosphere - the freedom for constructive 
non-conformity . 



^Suggestions for Planning gnd Providing Programs for tt^ Gifted /Talented / 
Crea i.ive. Grace l>^cy, ISk^ York Education Department, New York> New York, 
198Cn p. 10. 
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9. A OMd to try out ii^u, valuu and social attitudes on a .peer 
group. 

10. Keen perception o£ the Attitudes of those around them. 

11. A highly developed .sense cf responsibility for participation .in. 

'■' ■ \ 

the advanceaent of society) 

The Creative Characteristics Hod^sl by- Bruch show various ccHubiuations 
of the characteristics that are positive and negative for creative process- 
ing and production. It may be used to Wamine the creative or ncm-creative 
functioning of individuals. The model is proposed as a guide for assess- 
meat of self and others, counseling and sl^lf-developoent and teaching or 
learning to enhance creative development. 



BRUCH *S CREATIVE CHARACTERIST^S MODEL 



USE; HIGH (or POSITIVE) 



LOW (or NEGATXVfe) 



CO 



o 



Sensory awareness 

Aesthetic sensitivity^ 
sense of beauty 

Openness to total sensing 
(sjrnaesthesia) 

Subjective reality 

Imaginative 9 tises itnagery 



Atrophy of sensory avsrfeness 
Concrete t functional 

ClosednesSy or minimal > single- 
sense awareness r 

Objective reality 

Absence of , or only limited » 
fantasy » imagery 



m 



Assertive; influences others 

Independent 

Nonconforming 

Creative *^loner**; 
problem solves alpne 

Sense of creative (self) 
density 



Passive; fejtrs expression of 
aggression 

Dependent 

Conforming 

Gregarious; seeks socialization; 
prefers group problem solving 

Low self -concept as cir^ative 



Bruch • Catherine B . The Faces and Forms of Creativity > 1981 < Printed with permission 
from National/ State Leadarship Training Institute on t|ie Gifted and the Talented 
(M/S-STI-G/T) * Office of the Superintendsnt of Ventura County Schools ^ VenCurst 
•California • 
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B&UCH*S CESATIVE CHARACTERISTICS KODEL 



USE: niGB, (or POSITIVE) 



LOW (cr NEGATIVE) 



t/i 
w 
ta 

^ 

o 

> 

M 

8 



CO 



a 
o 



Sensitivity to problems, gaps 

Risks new experi«nc«s 

Tolerates ambigttity 
(less structured) 

Tolerates disorder 

t 

Flexible 



Traditional; prefers status \guo 

Prefers kxunm; avoids/fears xmknowa 

Prefers structure; seeks early 
closure 

Requires order, balance, symmetry; 
sequential linear, not holistic 

Rigid; stereotyped 



Body and movement awareness 

Freeing energy through body 
Integra tion , suavement therapies , 
self-development exercises 

Biofeedback awareness of 
internal physical states 



Restricted body awareness 

Blocked or diminished flow of 
bodily energies ^ 

Postural lack of integration cr 
freedom of movement . 

Difficulty in recognizing internal 
states ia biofeedback experiences 



sn 
O 

i 

> 



Playful 
Spontaneous 
Intuitive 
Joyful 

Sensitive to others 
Warm, empathic 



Serious 

Restricts expression $ 
Factual; dogmatic (convergent) 
Hostile 

Insensitive to others 
Cold 



o 



Complexity 

Integrated; holistic 
(Gestalt) 

Abstract, theoretical 



Simplicity 

Prefers small details; polarizes 
(atomistic) 

Pragmatic 



The Creative Learning Model by Donald Tre^f inger on page 39 shows the three 
levels of creative learning with tha key tasks, representative processes and some 
illustrative methods. Gifted and talented students should progress to level three. 
Teachers can help students overcome the Blocks to Creativity as described on page 40. 



Bruch, Catherine B. The Faces and Forms of C reativity. 1981 . Printed with permission 
from National/State Leadership Training Institute on the Rifted and Talented 
(N/S-LTI-G/T), Office of the Superintendent of Ventura County Schools, Ventura, CA. 
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THE CHEATIVE LEARNING M€H>EL 



Optraww to 
Mtms many 
•HtrnMivts 



CofiitiM 
FKMmcy 

^^^^^ J^^i^J^i^^^J^ 

ElaborMion 
^ Cogmfiofi and 

Curioiity 
Risk twkts 

Optmtsi to txp^itnct 
VV31dignt«i to rtvpond 
Stnsi^'i^ to probitmt . 
and chafiengtft 
Tote/met for 

Stir-confidtncc 



Idta ChtckUMf 

Chteiurrboani 
Ttchmqutt 

Fimtd RkiasiORftiups 

ObwrvafkNV 



U Uf ik2^ kiitt tn 
compit)( 
sifuaiions; 

complex fr^igf* 
tfmtont^conflacT 

FractiCf in usins 
Thinking ^ui 
ffcfing 
procesws 



Af^ation 

SvnihfM 
Evaluation 
MesHodok}9C^ or 
rmarch dciUf 
Traw^ormatKHTS 
Mtftaphc^ ^ anak>sy 

NUnagins complex 

R^^afion, ss'^^i^ 
Values and ^o^ing 
^xhobgic^ safety 
.tn creams 
Fama^% imasny 



Morphok>s^ 
Analysta 

VaiM§ Ct^ificaiion 

Ro^ Ptayins^' 
Sododrama 

Games Snuilations 

Synectscs 

Creative Problem 

Research SkiUs 

Sfudjiing Creahve 
People 



Ul Puitmg nwiy 
creative thinks 
and feefins 
processes to use 
in scorns 
ptobtema 
independently 



independem ktaming 
and inquiry 
SeUH^ection 
RMOu^e management 

Ptoduct devek>pment 

Alf§ctkm 

tmerhaiisihs 
Commicmertt to 
productive Kvnig 
Towatd setf actuaBzation 



tnd^Mfnden! Study 

CreatKfe Probiem 
S^ing 



Type fU Enrichment 
Three-Stage Mode! 



Encouragi ng Creatlva Laarning for thg Gifted and TaIentQd > Dooald Tref finger. 
1980, p. 22 ~ 
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1. FEAR OF FAILURE 



BLOCKS TO CREAXm TY 

Drawing back; not taking riaka: acttling for lest in 
order to avoid the poiiible pain or shame of fail ing. 



2. RELUCTANCE TO PLAY Literal. Fear of teeming foolish or silly by experiment* 

ing witii the tuatsual . 

3. RESOURCE MYOPIA ^ Failure to see one's ow^ strengths^ lack of appreciation fox 

resources in one' s environments 



4. OVER-CERTAINTY 



5. FRUSTRATION 

AVOIDANCE 

6. CUSTOM-BOUND 



7. IMPROVISHED 
FANTASY LIFE 

8. FEAR OF THE 

UNKNOWN 

9. RELUCTANCE TO 

LET GO 

10. RELUCTANCE TO 
EXERT INFLUENCE 



U. IMPROVISHED EMO- 
TIONAL LIFE 



Rigidity of problem- solving responses; not checking out 
one' s ^ssumpti^n. 

Giving up too soon when faced with obstacles; avoidance of 
pain or discomfort that is often associated withr change* 

Over-en^hasis on traditional ways of doing things; tendency 
to conform when it is not necessary or useful. 

Mistrusting, ignoring or demeaning the inner images and 
visualizations of self and ethers. 

Avoidance of situations v^ich lack clarity or which have 
unknown probability of succeeding. 

Trying too hard to push through solutions to problems. 
Inability to let things incubate, or let things happen naturall* 

Fear of seeming too aggressive or ^shy in influencing 
others; hesitance to stand up for what one believes; 
ineffective in mskfng oneself heard. 

Using energy in holding back spontaneous expressions. 



12. SENSORY DULLNESS 



Not adequately using one's primary senses as a way of 
knowing; making only partial contact with self and environ- 
me nt. 



13. NEED FOR BALANCE 



Dislike of complexity; excessive need for balance, order, 
symmetry. 
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Source unknown 



Li8t»i belov are sooft t«c!miquiis axid approaches which are appropriate 
for accosiaodatixig typical characteristics of the gifted. 



CHARACTERISTIC 
• Creative and curious 



• Talkative 

e Independent 

m Work oriented 

• Fund of information 
m Likes challenge 

# Self critical and 
impatient 

# Intuitive 

# Self starter 

• Need structure 



• Perseverance and 
concentration 

m High energy 

• Realistic and 
questioning 9 reality 
oriented 

• Love of language 



• Power of abstract 
thought and reason 



APPROACH 

f Providing a rich and varied environment 
which the children are encouraged to explore 
to sake discoveries on their ovhe Encouraged 
to be creative* 

• Students are encouraged to talk with each 
other and teacher. 

• Independence respected while teacher gives 
guidance when needed. Provision for saich 
independent study and w>rk. 

• Students are provided with sufficient 
materials and tasks to keep them interested 
and busy. 

• Students are permitted to proceed at their 
own pace, JUre provided with opportunity to 
share ixiformation with others. 

• A range of task difficulty is provided so 
that the students are challenge but not 
overwhel^d , 

• Paticsit teacher who helps students to 
evaluate th^nselves critically but also^ to 
realize their own worth. 

• Spontaniet^r encoviraged. 

• Intrinsic motivation honored. 

• Individual interests are encouraged but 
ground rules for environment laid down 

. . liberty within limits. 

• Opporttmity to complete cycles of activity 
. . non-intervention by teacher. 

• Mastery of movement; precision of movement.. 

• Reality oriented education. 



• Extensive program of specific exercises for 
language development, teaching of vocabulary, 
cosmunication skills. 

• Exercise of higher powers of the mind . 



Suggestions for Planning an4 Providing Programs for the Gifted/Talented/ 
Creative . Hew York State Education Department, New York. p. 11. 
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A COMPARISOK OF TWO PERSPECTIVES FOR EXPLAINING 
NONCONFORMING BEHAVIOR IN STUDENTS 



WHEN PERCEIVED WHEN PERCEIVED AS 



BEHAVIOR " 


AS DISRUraVE REMEDY 


j GIFTED/TALENTED REMEDY 


X. Talks out o£ 
turn 


Poor family train-. Family conference, 
ingy big mouthy or res^val from class 
troublemaker 

— ^ - 


Expresses ideas with Independent study 
ease, actively con- (supervised), peer 
tributes tutoring, enriched 

environment 


2. Does not pay 
attention 


SIo^ learner. Ignore and fail, re- 
disrespectful moval frcsa class 


Possible bored Analysis of ircerest 

levels, high interest 
curricula 


3. Never knows ufaat 
he/she is going 
to do 


Unpredictable and Mental health refer- 
unstable ral, "at \pe up or 

ship out" 


Extensive xepertoire Instructional 
of interact!^ • contracts 

• 


stxsdents to 
misbehave 


Fotentlal Disciplinary action, 
delinquent, separation from peer 
disrespectful group 


Strong peer leader- Redirection of peer 
ship interaction through 

specific responsi- 
, ' bility 


3« Never sits still 
a minute 


Hyperactive, Medication, removal 
brain injured from class 


Active participant. Quiet-space activity, 
high ener^ level group presentations 

to peers 


6. Challenges " 
authority of 
teacher 


Poor upbringing. Disciplinary actioxTt 
doesn^t know removal from class 
his place 


Questions authority Social responsibility 
based on understand- instruction, provi-^ 
ing sion of avenues for 

leadership 


7, Constantly 

teases or inter- 
rupts other 
students 


No self-control. Isolation in class- 
troublemaker room, referral for 

social maladjust- ' 

ment 


High potential for Cross peer 
peer interaction and instruction 
group identification 



8. Thinks every- 
thing is a joke 


Smart aleck. Disciplinary action, 
vise guy suppression of sense 

of huzQor 


Understands philo- Child-^enterol 
sophical differences curricula based 
in the use of on assessed 
xBuguagje inceresr 


9. Works sloppily 
and carelessly 


Poor upbringing Grade retention 


Possibly bored, Enriched curri- 
curriculum does cula, single 
not challenge or concept approach 
interest 


10. Makes other 
students do 
things for 
hlxa/her 


Troublemaker, Removal from peer 
disrespects rights group, isolation in 
of others the classroom 


Misdirected Increase in 
leadership responsibility 

through instruc- 
tional contracts, 
peer tutoring- 


• . ( 
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Source Unknown 
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DEVEtOPMESTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED AND TALENTED 

ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

r 

Maurice F. Freehlll in his studies of developmental characteristics of 
the gifted and talented and organizational patterns has found that one of 
the most critical errors in many prograais is lateness of inception. . He 
purports that gifted and talented students learn how to learn early and the 
established learning pattetuB appear to persist. 

I 

i 

He has found that during the early years at the K-S level » students 
need to explore and extend themselves , because a large new world has 
opened before them* There should be a vide range of activities for them 
and early acceleration should be an option for nH>re continuous and 
appropriate learning levels and for more constant motivation. 

At grades 4<-6» students are filled with "why^ how, wh6n» who, and 
where?" These are key years for academic leaiaing and for the developm^t 
of achievement patterns and habits of indtxstry. Schools should require 
greater depth or concentration and should provide additional experiences 
for the students to practice and perfect their skills « There should be 
individual assignmentSt research studies, self-expressions in reporting 
and the development of evaluation skills. 

At the junior high level (grades 7-8), students experience personal 
stress and social conflict. Students may neglect academic learning 
because they are searching for philosophic answers and for reassur^ces 
which arise from affectionate human relationships. Social sciences and 
social skills are import^t as ^11 as modem languages, economic geogra- 
phy » literature, dancing, dramatics, and other expressive areas. 
Vocational interests might be provided through club activities. 

In high school (grades 9-12), students find a new idealism, an 
inc^r eased willingness for social cooperation and a heightened need for 
specialized training. Therefore, there should be special groupings as 
well as some broad cultural activities with the total group. 




Figure 1 fhoii* « distribution for cxiridsaent at the priawry., eiesentary, 
junior high and senior high levels accordlxsg to some developmental 
characteristics. ' 



SENIOR HIGH S-12 




Figure 1 
CKitribtttkMi of Devices for EanduKnt 



Prom Maurice F; Preehili, Giftfed Children; Their Psychology and Education . 
1982, p. 241. Printed vith permission from the National/State Leadership 
> Training Institute on the Gifted and the Talented (N/S-rLXI-G/T) , Office of 
the Superintendent of Ventura County Schools, Ventura, California*^ 
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Overvitw of 
0<ft»cf and Talvntvd Program 




A Synergistic Approaeli 

frntft Ching, S3 
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1. Goais and Objectives 
2!. G/T Identification 

3. Administrative 
Arrangements 

4. Needs Assessment 

5. Differentiated 
Curriculum 

6. Instruction in the 
Disciplines 

7. Unit and Lesson 
Planning 

8. Implementation of 
Plans 

9. Student Products 
and Performances 

10. Evaluation 



y. DIFFEIRENTIATED CURRICULUM FOR 
GXFT^O AND TALENTED PROGRAMS 

In tbe past, thk d«v«lopa«nt of gi£te4 aod talented programs was 
probably discouraged qr iapctdad most by the popular assumption that these 
students could be suce^sful no natter what they were provided or not 
provided. "They can mal^e it on their own" has been a comuin attitude or 
assumption by many. The problem of providing "equally suitable" rather 
than "identical trcataient" for each studlint has been a very difficult one ' 
for schools. Margaret Head has noted thkt there is a consistent tendency 
ipx those in our society to resent or undervalue those who succeed easily. 
There seems to be a feeling that success is better after a long, hard climb. 

4 

According to the United States Ofjice of Education in 1976, there are 
three basic elements that are needed to make the education and/or service 
for the gifted an4 talented responsively different for these students in 
accordance with their characteristics: 

1. a curriculum at wore advanced and higher levels, 

2. various teaching styles to match the various learning styles, and 

3. flexible administrative arrangesoents for instruction in and out 
of school. 



In 1982, the National Currictilum Council disveloped the "Guiding 
Principles of a Differentiated Curriculum for the Gifted and Talented" to 
help school personnel in planning for the gifted and talented students. 



Curricula for Gifted . National/State Leadership Training Institute on the 
Gifted and Talented, California. 



.Guiding Principle s of a Differentiated Curriculum for the Gifted and 
Talented. James Gallaghary Sandra gapljm, ^^M-rry WffWj T^gf^fh FflngToii, 
Irving Sato, Dorothy Sisk, Paul Torrance, and Jaiaslwickless, 1982, 
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X. Thft contant ibould foeus on an4 b« organix«d to include mora 
elaborate, coc^iXex and in-depth study of major ideas, problems, 
and thes^ that integrate knowledge vith and aci;oss ' systems of 
thought. 

2. there ^ould be deyelopf«nt and application of productive thinking 
skills to ^enable students to reconceptualize existing knowledge 
and/or generate new knowledge. 
' 3. There should be exploration of constantly changing knowledge and 
information and development of she attitude that this knowledge 
is worth pursuing. > 

4. There should be exposure to selection and use of appropriate and 
specialized resources. 

5. There should be prcnsotion of self-initiated and self-directed 
learning and growth. 

6. There should be development of self-understanding and the under- 
standing of one's relation to persons » societal institutions, 

. nature and culture. . 

7. Evaluations should be in accordance with prior stated principles, 
stressing higher-level thinking skills, creativity, and excellence 
in performance and products. 

s* 

1 

6 ' 
Dr. June Maker has reviewed the v^rks of s«iveral educators who are 

knowledgeable in the field of gifted and talented and synthesized these 

works into organized formats to help tailor or match the special student 

characteristics to the various instructional elem^ts of content, process, 

product and learning environment. These elements should be mixed and 

c 

matched accordingly. She has found that more advanced content include the 
elements of abstractness, complexity, variety, organization, economy, study 
of creative productions of people and methods of the area of study. Elements 
of various processes or methods include higher level thought » open-endedness, 
discovery, proof /reasa;(ing, freedom of choice, group interaction, pacins and 
variety. For development of product s, consideration must be given to real 



^Curriculum Development for the Gifted by C. June Maker, 1982 



probicsui, v%Ml AttditnctSy •valuation and tranformatlon; and the learning 
environment si»uld be student centered with student independence, openness, 
acceptance, complexity and high mobility. 

As an example, if students are self-assertive and stubborn in beliefs, 
a "match" would need to address the processes/methods of inst^ruction by 
providing for higher level thought, open-endedness, discovery, proof /reason- 
ing and freedom of choice as veil as evaluation of student products. In 
additon, there should be provision for creating a learning environment that 
is student-centered and encourages independent study. See pages 62 and 63. 

Some may think that what is good for the gifted viH also be good for 
all children. However, the differences will be in entry levels, time spans 
for achievement, in breadth and depth of content, in degrees of teaching- 
learning strategies, and involvemoit of a wider variety and amount of 
experiences as well as soi^ that are uniquely diffe«;ent. There are some - 
activities that the gifted and talented w}uld find ver^ stimulating and 
challenging, whereas the other students would find very/ frustrating and 
devastating. 

It is important to remember that a differentiated program for the 
gifted is not one of provisions that are unrelated to the curriculum or a 
hodge podge of games, trips, performances and activities of questionable 
educational value. A gifted program is not merely cbi^nges in materials, 
grouping and administration, although these may also be necessary. The goal 

is to provide a program with scope, sequence and developmental continuity. 
The activities should be an integral part of the total school program and 
the Department's Foundation Program. Of special significance for the gifted 
and talented are the objectives to develop their leadership qualities, their 
Creative abilities and independent study skills. The students need 
opportunities for open blocks of time, opportunities for consultation in 
and out of the school setting, opportunities to waive lessons/courses 
already mastered and opportunities to apply their academic and creative 
abilities and tv produce their own ideas and products. 
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Although achoolt may havft established a gifted program such as a 
pull-out, resource rooo, meator or indepcndeat study program, it is 
important to uaderstand that r.he special program will not meet all of the 
aeeds of these gifted and talented students. There needs to be a sense of 
total faculty "ownership" in the gifted program. Since the major portion 
of most identified students* time is spent in the regular classroom. It 
is crucial that there is a sharing of responsibilities. Many activities, 
games and materials can be shared. Through a joiiit working relationship, 
the teacher of the gifted and the regular classroom t<jacher can make 
better plans for curriculum compacting (mastery of standard competencies, 
plus challenging learning experiences). 

To provide such an enriched and extended ctirriculum, the teacher needs 
to have a wide knowledge of alternatives to teaching wsdels, standards, 
methods, and materials. 
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COHTEKT MODIFICATION 

To differentiate curricula for gifted and talented, one can develop 
new curricula or modify the regular curricula by adding, deleting, extend- 
ing or compacting. It is recoiBBend«i that the regular curricula be 
modified in content, process, product and leamisg environment. 

The content includes the ideas, concepts, facts or generalizations 
taught to the students. The contsnt may be presented in various forms: 
f igural-concrete items or shapes (art, physical education); symbolic - 
letters, numbers, or symbols (math, music); semantic - words or abstract, 
ideas (languages); behavioral information about people's actions (social 
sciences and sciences). 

To accommo^*€e their characteristics, the gifted and talented need 
to be taught^x^ont^t that has: 

More abstractness bv using generalizations which include two or 
more concepts that are interrelated and having broad applicabil- 
ity. A substantive generalization is a broad inclusive statement 
which serves as a principle or rule e.g., A division of labor 
leads to increased productivity and a rising standard of living. 

2- More com plexity - A more ccaaplex generalization has more concepts, 
more relationships, more disciplines or fields and integrates 
more diyerse knowledge. 

3. More variety - To prevent boredom and respond to many interests, 
the scope of study should extend to the general nature of all 
areas of loiowledge. 

^» Organization and economy - Sttidy should be organized around the 
basic concepts or substantive generalizations that represent the 
most necessary understandings about a subject or field. 
Reccamended is a spiral curriculum on which an idea is introduced 
at different levels and expanded each time. The degree of 
abstraction is increased as children become mor^ capable of 
understanding abstract ideas and have a wider range of experiences. 
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5. Study of P<oplg - StudiM My be an lo-depth study of one person 
or cofl^arisons of people in a particular field, persons in the 
past cos^ared to present, persons in different careers from 
different cultural groups, different sexes, with handicaps, etc. 
Students can Icam about problems unique to gifted and talented 
and how others solved them; about personal success and social 
success expectatlozis of self and others; and how to cope with the 
perception of being different. 

6* Methods of inquiry - S-.udies are made of the various methods of 
Inquiry in the different disciplines and how substantive infor- 
mation is gathered by the different systems. 
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PROCESS HOOIFICATIOKS 

Process or methodology is the way sttidents are taught and involves 
hov materials are presented, vhat and hov questions are asked and what is 
expected of an individual, group or entire class. The gifted \need to use: 
1* Higher level thinking skills of analysis, synthesis, and evalua- 
tion, vhich emphasize use rather than mere acquisition of 
knowledge. Strategies include using: 

a. Bloom 's (1956) six levels of cognitive processes - knowledge 
or recall, comprehension, application, analyses, Syntheses 
and evaluation. 

b. Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia *s (1964) five levels of 
affective processes - receiving, responding, ^'aluing, 
organizing, and characterizing. 

c. Bruner 'e (1960) threw learning episodes - acquisition, 
transformation, evaluation. f 

d. Fames * (1966) five steps of creative problemt solving - fact 
finding, problem finding, idea finding, solution finding, 
acceptance finding. 

e. Kohlberg *8 (1966) sia^^ levels of moral reasohing - obedience 
and punisbn&it, instrumental relativist, interpersonal 
concordance, "law and order", social contract/legalistic and 
universal ethical principle. 

f. Taba 's (1964) four types of thinking clusters - concept 
development, interpretation of data, application of general- 
izations, resolution of conflict. 

g. Taylor *s et al (1971) - thinking skills for six talent areas - 
academic, creative, decision-making, planning, forecasting, 
ccxanomication. 

h. William 's (1970) four thinking skUls - fluency flexibility, 
originality, elaboration, and four feeling processes - 
curiosity, risk-taking, complexity, imagination. 

i. Guilford 's (1967) five operations - cognition, memory, 
divergent production, convergent production, evaluation. 

* See the chart on these models on page 62. 
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2« Opeix->€gidedness 

Students need Kicourages^t to question and to Interact with each 
other. The flov of interaction should be from teacher to student 
and student to teacher* 

3. Discovery 

Students need encourageisent to form hypotheses and make informed 
guesses. Stud^ts are encouri^ed to deiwnstrate their understanding 
through applying ideas or solving problems ^ rather than simply 
verbalizing their discoveries. 

4. Proof and e\rtdence of reasoning 

Students need to express the logic or reasoning process they use 
in arriving at their conclusions, especially if they tend to cover 
up lack of knowledge by using a large vocabulary • 

5. Freedom of choice 

For responsibility and independence, students need to be given 
opportunities to handle or profit from the freedom given and the 
degree and kind of freedom allowed. Treffinger^s model guides 
students from teacher-directed to self -directed studies. 

6. Group Interaction activities and simulati on 

For leadership skills, problem solving and interpersonal skills, 
students need to experience simulations and group activities to 
use self-analyses and to accept critiques by others. Videotapes 
or audiotapes are recommended. 

7. Pacing and variety ^ 

Students need a faster pace with variety of new material. They 
can assimilate information, perceive principles and master 
material in one-fifth the usual time. To provide varie*:y, use 
discussions, logic and simulation games, films, committee 
projects, etc. 
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PRODUCT MODIFICATIONS 

■. \ 

High-quality products are expected frois gifted and talented students* 
These may be ideas, research reports, dances, musical compositions, books, 
displays, slide-tape presentations, slUts, oaps, videotapes, and so on. 
As a result of investigating something of their own interest and choosing, 
the students' "professional type" products hav^ real ropaTitng for them. The 
intent of the products is to have some li^act on real audiences, and not 

limiting the audience to the teacher, pslrent, school or home. 

\ 

To help students focus on real probleiosy teachers need to ask provoca- 
tive and leading questions, Senzulli and Fames have developed key steps 
and questions to narrov and bro^^en the focus. Koberg and Bagnall^ suggest 
several methods for analyzing problems such as synectics, attribute listing, 
matrices, squee:?e axid stretch and others; and several methods for defining 
problems such as essence-finding, whys, king of the mountain, talk it out, 
and others. 

Products of the gifted and talented students can' be expected to be 
more than summaries or thoughts of others. Students should transform 
Information by using a different perspective or view in reinterpretation, 
elaboration, extension, or combination. At the highest level, implication, 
prediction, and recommendation 9houl4 also be expected in reports or pro- 
ducts. To be able to produce such quality products, the students will need 
to learn to synthesize all information and research data, transform all of 
this through their own thinking and perceptions and create (adapt, improve 
or modify) their very own product. In essence they will be producing new 
knowledge, very similar to those of creative, productive professionals. 

Worksheets by Rensulli and Fames and checklists by Koberg and Bagnall 

provide valuable suggestions for planning product^ and performances for 

real audiences, including problem solving skills, communication skills, 

8 

display and media techniques. \ 

Soft-Systems Guide to Creativity, Problem Solvini^ and the Process of 
Reaching Goals . Koberg and Bagnall, 1976* 

^ Curriculum Development for the Gifted > C. June Ma|c€!sr, p. 68-74 
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Guilford pro^de« schm help in di£f •rentimeing the diff erences- in 
produces through his explanations of units, classes, relations, systems, 
transformations, and isiplications. Torrance and others have developed 
ways for developing high quality creative products. * 

For student progress, it is essential that the teacher, the student 
and audience evaluate these student products by pre-established criteria; 
for many students need to develop skills in assessment and to learn how 
to accept and use realistic and critical suggestions from others. 
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LEA&NXNG ENVIRONMENT MODIFICATIONS 

To facilitate learning, the environment for gifted and talented 
students needs to reflect the following: 

1. S t udent»cen t er ed 

a. Qsphasls is on students' ideas, jiaterests, and needs. 

b. Judgments and, decisions focus on ideas and- logic. 

c. Much time is given for student talk and interaction. 

d. No pressure is made for right misi^rs* 

e. Teacher is a facilitator. 

2, Independence 

a. Freedom of choice is given. 

b. Student initiative is encouraged. 

c. Students propose their own solutions to problems in classroom. 
d« Students develop their own system for classroom management. 

e. Students establish their own due dates and pen:alties» 

3« Open 

a. Environment changes when necessary or desirable. 

b. Classroom is open to new people, materials » and things. 

c. Persons are open to new ideas and exploratory discussions. 

d. Persons are free to change directions or procedures. 

4. Accepting 

a. Absence of judgs^t is a rule. 

b. Sincere attenq>t is made to understand feelings, values, beliefs. 

c. Attending behaviors are made verbally and non-verbally . 

5* Appropriate Timing 

a. Questions of challenge is donr for refocusing and rethinking, 

b. No evaluation is made when problem solving. 

6* Complex 

a. Complex intellectval tasks are provided. 
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b. CoBplax phyiical anvt^psamit includes a variety of materials 
and colora, asysmetrlc arrangements, different types of spaces, 
specialized equipiaent, reference resources and sophisticated 
materials sudi as calculators, computers , videotapes, etc. 

7 . High Mobility 

a. Flexible environment allows a great deal of nujvement in and out 
of the classromi and has differing group arrangements. 

b. There is access to a variety of learning/investigating 
environment. 

c. There is access to a variety of materials, references and 
equipment^ 

The essentials for modifying the content, process, product, and 
leaxming environment in accordance with the characteristics of gifted and 
talented are provided in the following chart based on C. June Maker's 
Curriculum Development for the Gifted on pages 62 and 63. 
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tEAKNING STYLES AKD EXPERIENCES ' 

Siaec th«r« art mtay indlviduml difftrcnces, teachers need to assess the 
students' preferred learning styles as wsU as their own teaching styles « 
Opportunities should he provided for various ways of learning, such as visual, 
audio or kinesthetic and should also consider n^ether the student and teacher 
are "left" or "right" brain dominant individuals.* 



Learning Styles 
(Right or Left Brain Iksminance) 



Projects 
Simla t ions 
Peer teaching 
Games 

Lectures . 



Independent Study 
Frogramited ^and Cosputer 
Instruction 
Recitation and drill 
Others 



The learning experiences are i&ost meaningful and long- las ting when 
there is a high degree of active participation and use of all senses in an 
open, pleasant, and conducive environment. 



Leamins Experiences 
(1 - Low. 8 - High) 



1 - Reading 

2 - Listening 

3 - Graphic Displays 

4 - Films, Videotapes, EXV 



5 - Live demonstrations 
d - Stuiiy or Field Trips 
7 - Simulation^ - 

m w 

S - . Real Life experiences 



-Kational/State Leadership 
Training Institute for Gifted 
and Talepted, Xd78 



*Note: -For Information refer to 4"MAT System by Bemlce McCarthy and 
The Brain: The Last Frontier by Richard Restak 
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CliAr^ctcrlfttics 



DirFEECMTIATlHG COIiTCHT, VCOCCSS, FKODUCT AND LCAHHINC ENVIKOHHENT 

FOg CIFTEO AN0 TALiNTEO 



PovMst iargt fttor«tiouM of infotMCian 
Quick vuttry Mui recall of Cactuil igfo 
lUptil iMlgh( into MUM of cffice, 
rtiftCioMbifis 

Dcsirt to «iiHl«r«c«iMi*uiuItrlyitig priociplM 
Uggh level of i^cebulsry lievelopiimC 
gitfiif Ive readint 



EMlly torcd 
Prefer to work 
U^epeodeiitly 
latareeteJ in 
MRy topics 



Nee4 fever 
learning exf>eriefsc6e 
Leee Jata to 
imderetand 



HisturaX 

Intcreet 

in pwple 

EMtional 

Sensitive 

SiMllar 

needs 



^ult^ level intereete 

Desire to organire and structure 

Temlency tovard constructive 

eritiG'isiH 

Lesdersliip abilities 



WIIAT IS TAUCirr TO 



ABSTiAONESS 



COMPLEXITY 



VAKim 



OECANIZATIC^/ 



STUDY OF o HETilODS OF INQUIgY BY SaiOLABS/ 
PEOPLE LEADERS IN VARIOUS DISCIPLINES 



flacliflcation 

of coftrm 



Focus ^ 
^etieralixiition 
Concepts rather 
tltsft Data/Facte 



Kora concepts 
Hor« relet ionshipa 
More dificipliaes 
Hor* divarse ereae 
of study 



Studiss topica 
teyood t>a&^ica 
vliicli extaiid to 
all brandies 
of knovledga 



Orgaiiiaa content 
around central ideae 
that repreasnt ttoat 
oaceaaary uoder- 
iitandings about a 
subject 



Pera(^l, 
career, 
^social 
cfiaractet- 
is tics; „ 
Frobleu & 
how raiolvcd 



Structuts or thought systeas 
of disciplines e,g«p 
Mthawaticai thinking 



CliaracteristJca 
of Students 



Do Qot nacd auch practica in acquiring 
knowledge 

Need for challenge. 

Need for practica in uaing appropriaca 
information. 



Awareneaa of 
,Mre acpects 

of 

situations 



Intellectual bluffing 



Intrinaically Mtivated 



0 ifisrms r/iuciiT 

'^^ EWIiAWCP7EXTEWD: UIQIER LEVELS OF TtllHKIWG OPEN Em)EDNESS DISCOVERY 



PROOF/EVIDENCE 



FREED^K OF 
CHOICE 



CR(H1P 

INTFRACTIOH 



PACIIK.7 
VARim 



of FROCESFtS 



Evaluation 

Synthasis 

Analysis 

Brunor*3 Learning Episodes 
Darnes CPSI* S steps 
Kohlberg^* 6 laoral raaaoning- 
TaUa- it thioking cinatere 
Taylor- 6 talent areas 
WilliaM- 4 thinkinR/4 feel- 
ing proceaiee 
Cutlford- 5 operotiofia 



Frovocat ive 

questioning. 

Koay reaponsaa. 

Studant-atudent 

interaction. 

Eucouraging 

quostions. 



Inddctlve 

reasoning of 

ikiderlying 

principle. 

Forw hypotheses. 

Glickiaan-^inqyiry 

Uo«ack^ 

Taba- 

neceaaary for 

productive 

research 



Cite evidence 
for statMSnta 
ond coocluaions. 
Analyaia of probln 
and evaluatiOi\ of 
proceaa. 



lod. atudy 
Learning Ctr^ 
Contracta 
Tref finger 
Decides 
content f 
procesai 
product ami 
evaluation 



SiBMilationa 
Self-analyaia 
Critique of 
otfiers. 
(Fiahbowl) 



Less ti«ie to 
introduce naw 
uterial, not 
leaa tiM to 
think. Leaa 
tine to 
asai«ilste 
inforMtion 
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Self-€riticMl 



AFftpmMKEVAUIATlC 



lUmxulJi 

CUilifortl Ami TokTMce 



Ue*$4 for CMlistic Mif ^ 



Hoiilf icui liHi 
of t.EAKN tHi: 
PiViKUNHiLliT 



4 



caIImcSm^ «Mlrsiip «yficlu*8it and iaCerpr«Cacioo, 
TrangforMticMMi ara cUMgc^ kuom iuforMCloa In 

or unaory qualiclaa. ^ 

lea tiona ara ajipac&aoclaa, aaciclpatloaa and 
pradictlcma, 

Uaa of ran 4aU critarias ¥iav froia aiifaranc 
p«ra|»«cclva» raiacarfuractug* aUbbratiog, ^ 
axtaiicliiigp coMbiafnc a^mCltaalap geaarallalag. 



Aaatiiia wiiara acuUattCa are a«»d 
vaiua guiiig bayoiHl acquiaictoa 
of iLuotileilga 



Prefar lini. Uork Uiwrgenr Intisllaciual piayfuloaaa, iMslnation, fantaay 



OPEN 



ACCEfTIHC 



IIIGUU HOSILE 



Ha|or focua on aiUiSaiita* 
iilaaa & ioteri^aca* 
illacuaalociM ou iialfily 
ii£iiil4»ut to aiudeut talk. 
IVacluzr tiklk Uftly 
or IftfMn. Ti^airlitfr la ^ 
%wt filial auctiorliy. 
ApiiiiMcli la In raalai uf 



tksgraa of 
tolsratica for 
ami encourage- 
mail of atud«!ii£ 
liiUiailva 



Perisica miM 
people, naw 
MaeurSala ami 
tfiiaga to 
t^£ai . 
Explaraluty 
diacusaloiia. 
Praedoa to 
i:f>aiij£t3 dlTGCciona 
or proctsdures 



AUaao^a of jodge^ 
»a:ic. 

Act^ipci^ CO imdar- 
acoml Idaaa ara 
valttabta aod 
rtiiipecced. 
Tiiiing- wale uiicil 
quaatiey of idemm 
ia producisd. 
Evaloatiow 
conaidaracioo of 
good/bad » .rigtiC^4 
wT4H)g« iiooacrucliva 
crlcicla»- hou it 
cuo ba iaprovod 



Varlacy of 
Mterlaia, colora, 
Haoy typaa of 
apacaa, 
Mmymmmttic 
arrangaaanca, 
apacial a^ulpiiant 
VariaCy of 
rafarcocoa 



HovaMfiC in/ou£ of 
claaa, 

Diff nut gr^i^ing 
arraageanmra- 
Variety of laaroltig 
asivlroMMoLa 
Varlaty of mitariaii 
rafaraacea aod 
aquipMeut* 



l^aarl Cli$ng I9lii 
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HAWAII DISTRICT'S CRITERIA FOR QUALITY GIFTED PROGRAMS 



YES NO CONTENT 

!• Do you identify and teach the key concepts, themes , and under- 
lying ideas that are important to the understanding of content 
areas? 

2. Do you relate your content area to other content areas? 



3. Does your curriculum relate to and build on regular education 
content? 

4« Do you include topics and coursevorkt including controversial 
ideas 9 that are not usually part of the curriculum? 

S« Do you retiuire students to study topics in more depth? 

6* Do you accelerate content or teach a grade or two above grade 
level? 

7« Do you teach the methods of investigation used by experts in 
each discipline as well as those common to several disciplines 
(e.g., scientific method, historical research, interview 
techniques, library research techniques, and methods of 
mathematical proof)? 

8. Do you include the study of lives of creative and gifted 
people in your curriculum? 



P ROCESS/METHODS 

1. Do you accept divergent responses in discussions, tests, 
and/or products (e.g., accepting a variety of answers 
rather than ^^pat" answers, giving credit on tests for the 
correct procedure as well as the correct answer, accepting 
products that are different from what you expected)? 

2. Do you provide exflpriences that allow students to explore 
further or respond in different ways? 

3. Do you use directed inquiry^more often than lecture? 

4. Do you guide independent explorations? 

5. Do you provide opportunities for first-hand research using 
the methods of investigation employe* by experts? 

6. Do you allow students to choose or suggest areas of study? 

7. Do you include advanced self-paced, self-directed materials 
and experiences? 
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Do you apply at least one theory of higher-level thinking 

in activities and evaluative procedures used in the classroom? 



9. Do your lessons teach students to use creative ^ critical, and 
productive thinking (e.g.t creative thinking, creative problem 
solving exercises)? 

10. Oo you provide guided practice for students to transfer and 

apply their creative, critical, and productive thinking skills 
in the context of a content area? 



PRODUCT 

1. Do you teaqh students to develop products that refine and 
challenge existing ideas or incorporate innovative ideas? 

2. D7 you teach students to develop products that utilize 
techniques, materials, forms, and a body of knowledge in a 
unique way? 

3. Do you teach students to develop products as sophisticated as 
those used by professionals? 

4. Do you teach students to develop products that demonstrate an 
application of basic information and methodology appropriate 
to the problem or question being investigated? 

5. Do you teach students to develop products that demonstrate the 
use of critical and higher-level thinking skills? 

6. Do you teach students to develop products that commxmicate 
effectively to an appropriate audience and meet acceptable 
standards? 

7. Do vou teach students to acknowledge information sources in a 
suitable way? 



LEARKING ENVIRONMENT 

1» Do you use variable grouping to. accommodate students^ 
differences and/or encourage Interaction? 

2. Do you provide access to advanced resourced in addition to a 
basic text? 

3. Do you release students from your class for work in other 
areas? 

4. Do you accept ideas different from your own or the majority 
of the students? 
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5» Do you use parents and mexnbers of the cooanunity to provide 
opportunities to extend learning? 

6* Do you provide an enviromaent that develops self-respect, 
self -understanding » self-conf Idance, and self-motivation? 

7« Do you teach tolerance of human differences, respect for the 
needs and rights of others, and recognition of the contribu- 
tions of others? 



Developed in consultation with Dr. C. June Maker, 10/20/83. 




A HOLISTIC APPROACH TO GIFTED AND TALENTED CURRICULUM 

Alexander and Muia present a holistic approach to a gifted pnd talented 
curriculum (Figure 2). Essential learning processes that they believe gifted 
and talented students will find useful and adaptable to the ever-changing 
needs of school and society are: 

1. Perceiving - the way in vhiqh individuals view, interpret, and 
organize the world around them. 

a. Help the gifted and talented to see openly and in different ways, 
to organize and inter-relate Inform^ttion, and to form a total 
perspective. ** • 

2. Communicating - Beyond speaking, writing, or listening; also ability 
to Interpret non-verbal information or symbols (math, science, art 
or music). Center of communication is the individual. It is up to 
the individual to receive » interpret and transmit ideas. 

a. Help the gifted and talented to listen^ Question, judge, and 
distinguish fact from opinion (critical thinking). 

b. Help the gifted and talented to reorganize main/supporting ideas, 
recalling and transmitting information in varied and appropriate 
formats. 

3. Lo ving - Learning requires the gifted and talented to ftmction in a 
social context with others. Emotional interactions are frequently 
Intertwined with concepts, facts and thoughts; it is impossible to 
separate intellectual activities from the social and emotiunal ties. 

a. Provide the gifted and talented with opportunities to interact 
with others of differing ages, abilities, beliefs, interests, 
and behaviors. 

b. Teachers are role models and should share their feelings, ideas, 
and beliefs and show how to be honest. Teachers should act as 
they want their students to behave. 

4. Decision-making - Learn to make wise decisions. Experience in 
decision making is frequently the best teacher. Students could 
have input in their assignments, activities and evaluation. 

Gifted Education , P. Alexander and J. Muia, Aspen Publishers, 1982. 
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Help ehc gifcad and talented to learn that: 

a. Decisions vary in complexity, and priorities must be considered, 

b. Bctemai coiuiitions and consequences must be balanced against 
internal desires and motivations. 

c. Information is appropriate in certain sittia'tions, where such 
knowledge could be found and how much information to seek. 

d. No decision is without risks. 

e. S«MBe frustration and disappointment might be expected when 
students accept responsibilities; but they should strive to 
grow from their mistakes and the consequences of their decisions. 

Knowing - having or reflecting knowledge, information or 
intelligence. Help the gifted and talented to develop: 

a. the skill of knowing how to learn. 

b. an ever expanding body of knowledge through many educational 
experiences. ' 

c. skills to assimilate and accomodate new information (focus- 
ing on underlying concepts, ideas and generalizations). 

Patterning - Knowledge wi;ich is classified and categorized into 
information networks. Help the gifted and tsalented to learn to: 

a. look over amounts of information and sense some pattern or 
system. 

b. classify/categorize^ schemas for a manageable framework. 

c. become more proficient receivers, organizers and retrievers 
of knowledge. 

Valuing - Guiding precepts or internalized principles used for 
people's behavior. Help the gifted and talented to learn that 
valuinf ', 

a. leads one to the recognitidn and formulation of internalized 
set of principles that direct one's own actions. 

b. is a slow, continuous process, generally influenced by 
external factors such as parental relationships, cultural 
heritage, religious training and equally molded by internal 
forces such as emotional stability, openness to change and 

^ flexibility, perceptual intensity and personal aims or 
■ motivations. 
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c. IncludM avsrcness of their values so they can compare them 
vifh other b«Ilc£s/bl«««s. They may also understand how and 
why values change and keep a balance between individual 
values for a ccmiBon good. 
Creating - Producing unique/original expressions through 
special skills/ talents and cognitive skills. -Help the gifted 
and talented to be willing to t^ske necessary risks and to have: 

a. Richness of experiences. 

b. A learning enviromaent which accepts and encourages creative 
expression. 

c. Flexibility and openness. 

d. Some private time to create. 

e. Criteria for evaluation of their products and performances. 
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The Holistic Ciirriculun 




FIGTTRE 2 



Patricia A. Alexander and Joseph A. Muia, Gifted Education, A Comprehensive 
Roadmap , "The Holistic Curriculum" 1982. Reprinted with permission of 
Aspen Systems Corporation, Rockville, Maryland 20SS0. 

TEACHING LEARNING MODELS 

> 

There is no one model or method that will address all of the afore- 
mentioned elements and principles of differentiated curricula. Educators 
will always need to assess their program goals » their students* and their 
situations before selecting a teaching-leamttig model or a composite of 
models. Knowledge and use of the various teachiag-leaming models are 
essential to enhance any program. The following chart is based on C. June 
Maker's TEACHING MODELS IN EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED. 



TEACHING LflARNING MOPELS 



MODEL 

BLOOM & KRATHWOHL: 
Taxonoaies of Cognitive 
and Affective Education 
to classify levels of 
thinking and feeling. 



APPROACH 

Cognitive levels: 
Knowledge, comprehension, 
application, analysis, 
synthesis and evaluation. 
Affective levels: 
Receiving, responding , 
valuing, organization, 
characterization. 



ADVANTAGE 

Widespread use, simple 
and applicable, related 
uses for developing 
measurable objective^ 
and testing, available 
handbooks, hierarchical/ 
sequential. 



DISADVANTAGE 

Lack of research with gifted, 
limited mainly to content/ 
process* much use in regular 
curriculum, not intuitive. 



BRUNER: Basic Structure 
of Academic Disciplines 
to teach any subject in 
some form to any child. 



Spiral curriculum: , 
Structure matched to 
level of development of 
child and re taught with 
more complexity at high- 
er levels, e.g., math 
commutation, distribu- 
tion and association* 



Uses intuition, a t^tal 
approach, effective for 
gifted, variety of 
materials available. 



Teaching of structure and 
abstract concepts is diffi- 
cult, basic concepts vary, 
need for latest Information 
and theoretical developo^ut 
In a field • 



GUILFORD & MEEKER: 
Structure of Intellect 
to identify and improve 
basic intellectual 
abilities (120) 



Content, mental 
operations and project: 
Figural, cognition, 
units, semantic, n^mory, 
classes, symbolic, 
convergent, relations, 
d iver gen t , sy s tems , 
t ransf ormations , 
behavioral, evaluation, 
implications. 



Diagnosis and develops 
appropriate programs 
for gifted with learn- 
ing problems; lEFs can 
be developed; analyses 
for career. Workbooks, 
computer analyses and 
in service materials 
available. 



Not mxch creativity, lack 
of research on validity, 
lacks total framework, 
methods limit results. 
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MODEL 

KOilLBERG: Moral 
Dilemaas to develop 
universal ethical 
principles or ^moral 
reasoaing. 



PARNES: Creative Problew 
Solving to develop 
creative and effective 
solutions and creative 
behavior* 



RENZULLX: Enrichnient 
Triad to distinguish 
qualitatively different 
programs for gifted « 



APPROACH 

Class dis(!u8sion(cogni- 
tlve), aoral reasoning 
for 6 levels:' 
Obedience and punishment, 
instrurontal relativist, 
interpersonal concordance, 
lav and order, social 
contract /legal is tic , 
universal ethi al. 



Sequential process (S 
levels) ; 

Fact finding, problem 
finding, idea finding, 
solution finding, 
acceptance finding. 



Three types of activities: 
General exploratory 
activities, group training 
activities, individual 
and small group 
investigations of real 
problems • 



ADVANTAGE 

Discussion of abstract, 
complex, i]»3ral' issues; 
cc^bines issues with 
other areas of curricu- 
lum; better than inddc- 
trination and values 
clarification* 



Valid, can be used in 
any content, can solve 
practical problesns in 
business, industry and 
daily life, easily 
transferable, for all 
ages, vide variety of 
materials, teacher 
training available, 
gifted enjoy the process 



DISADVANTAGE 

Unclear what causes positive 
change, no sequence or 
structure to follow, lack 
of guidelines for use of 
dilemmas, ^ 



Difficult to Justiify for only 
gifted, over-emphasis on 
inspiration and imaginatioti 
in idea finding* 



Simple to understand; 
designed for gifted; 
based on re^arch about 
gifted and talented 
characteristics; relates 
to regular curriculum and 
need for basic compe^ 
tencies; guidelines 
available for content, 
process, product and 
learning environment; 
framework to Integrate 



Lack of research on effective- 
ness as a total approach; 
selection of those who 
show most potential; 
concepts of giftedness based 
on adults; difficult to 
assess task ccmmitment axid 
creativity; skills required 
are complex for teachers; 
few materials available. 



so 
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TABA: Teaching StrateRies 
to develop i^s tract 
reasoning skills with 
open-*ended and focused 
"questions* 



TAYLOR: Multiple Talents 
to develop talents o£ 
all with awareness of 
tbeiv weaknesses 



TREFFINGER: Self- 
directed lefirning to 
develop Independent 
learning skills 



APPROACH 

Conqepr development j 
Interpretation of data; 
Application of generali- 
zations; interpretations 
of feelings^ attitudes 
and valuer • 



Talent areas for develop- 
ment : acad^ic , creative , 
plc^nning , comaunicat ion , 
forecasting, decision 
making. \ 

\ 



ADVANTAd^ \- 

Stcong research ba^; f 
excellent teacher train- 
ing prograoi; curriculum 
available; generalizable 
and transferable; easy 



to combine with Bruner, 
Kohlberg^ Renz Jl and 
Tref finger; coiAprehen** 
sive. Students learn to 
validate their thinking 



DISADVANTAGE 

Difficult for teachers 
to, 3^^n and takes 
time to internalize; 
training manuals are 
presently cut of print 
and expensive. ^ 



aQi 



Relevance to real world 
activities; development 
of more well«-rounded 
students; multidimen- 
sional view, practical 
positive way to reach 
all children; easy to 
implement; classroom 
tested books available; 
inexpensive materials. 



Teacher prescribes tor 
class/students ; teacher 
creates o|:tions; students 
and teachers create 
choices; student creates^^ 
chooses options, .| 



Considers present and 
future characteristics 
of gifted; can enhance - 
s^.iccess of other models; 
concentrates on practi- 
cal skills of inquiry, 
management of time, 
sequencing, resources 
and freedom of choice; 
students can do self- 
dire^cted learning, 



id conclusions. 



Difficult to Justify ^ 
funding for 30 percent 
of students; lack of 
research; talent areas 
are not mutually 
exclusive or well 
defined; overlapping 
of subskills. 



Lack of research on 
effectiveness over 
time ; requires teachers 
to move from directive 
to facilitating role; 
parental presj'sure can 
create negative factors; 
difficult to implement. 
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MODEL 

WILLIAMS: Teaching 
Strategies for Thinking 
and Feeling to enhance 
cognitive and affective 
processes involved in 
creativity and producti- 
vity. 



APPROACH 

Pupil behaviors ) 
Curriculum ) 
Teacher behaviors) 

Thinking processes: 
Fluency > flexibility, 
originality 9 elaboration. 

Feeling processes: 
Curiosity , risk-taking , 
complexity ; itnagination. 
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ADVANTAGE 

Unique combination of 
thinking and feeling 
behaviors; concentrates 
on a specific and well 
defined set of behaviors; 
emphasis on open-endedness 
of learning experiences 
and teacher questions; 
advocates an individual- 
ized approach; provides 
teachers with practical 
aids; tests and observa^^- 
tional procedures are 
available for pre-post 
assessment of creative 
behaviors; inservice kit 
and material available 
for self study or group 
study. 



DISADVANTAGE 

Field-tested but no research 
on effectiveness; lack of 
empirical pr logical 
"power", lack of comprehen- 
siveness; concentrates on a 
limited range of behaviors. 



* Pearl Ching 1983 



Critaria for assessing the appropriateness of model (s) as stated 
by Cm June Maker are: 

1* Appropriateness to the Situation 

Does It match the needs of students » school philosophy, 

parental values and teacher characteristics? Do the assumptions 

fit reality? 
2p Coiaprehenslveness 

What" modifications are provided for the gifted? 
. 3. Flexibility or Adaptability 

Hov can it be adapted to all subjects and 'programs? 
A. Practicality - 

What materials are available, cost, and needs for In-service 

training? 

y 

5. Validity 

V 

Is there evidence of effectiveness through research? 

Sandra Kaplan provides helpful descrlptljOns and examples for j. 
differentiating the carricular activities in content processes, use of 
resources, use of time and products on the following pages. 
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DIFFERENTIATING CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES FOR THE GIFTED AND 
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TALENTED 

J- 



MEANS OF 
DIFFERENTIATING 



1. Accelerated 
or advanced 
content 



2. Higher 
degree of 
complexity 
of content 



4, 



5. 



EXPLANATION 



Working with knowledge and 
skills which correlate with the 
student's mental rather than 
chronological age, parallel 
his interests, and satisfy his 
need and quest for substantive 
information* 



ILLUSTRATION 



The student who is ready for 
algebra at nine-yearl-old 
level is given a tutor. 



Allowing student' performance 

to dictate speed, direction ^ \ 

^ learning, i 

Learning experiences which | The student pursues the 
require higher order thinking topic of Occults as an 
preocesses, such as analysing, outgrowth of learning the 
creating and evaluating. expected topic of Mythology. 

Learning experiences that 
require assimilation of 
principles, theories, and 
concepts associated with 
knowlege held by the "the 
professional or expert'\ 



3. Introduction 
of content j 
beyond the 
prescribed ' 
curriculum ; 



Learning what is traditionally 
reserved for another grade or 
age level. 

Learning what is related to 
other areas or crosses the 
boandaries of th'^ disciplines. 



The student studies the, 
cause and effect relation- 
ships of various forms of 
paternalism in people *s 
voting pattern in different 
countries as an independent 
study within a U.S. history 
class. 



Student- 
selected 
content 
according 
to interest 



Allowing student need and 
interest to govern what is to 
be learned and /or to dictate 
what areas within a body of 
knowledge that will be 
studied. 



Working Dealing with those ideas, 

with the theories, and concepts which 

abstract are inferred or discrete and 

concepts which require reflective, 

in a critical, and creative thinking 

content in order to make thCTi concrete 
area ^ or give them meaning. 



The student interested in 
violin independently 
pursues the topic in a 
general music class by 
leaving his regular class 
in the elementary school 
tv ttend class at the 
high school. 



The student illustrates the 
ways a proverb is "lived" 
by a literary character. 
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MEANS OF 
DIFFERENTIATING 



6. 



Level of 
resources 



Type of 

resources 

available 



EXPLANATION 



Allowing students to use 
resources beyond those 
reserved or designated for 
regular curriculum input. 



8. Appropri- 
ating a 
longer time 
for learn-* 
ing 



Insisting on acquiring 
infonoation frcra multiple and 
varied resources which includes 
other informational sources 
besides books* 



ILLUSTRATION 



The elementary student calls 
a college professor to 
obtain information regarding 
his questions in a particular 
subject. 



The student uses the yellow 
page telephone directory to 
find out who could be 
contacted to assist him in 
obtaining information 
regarding his study. 



AcknowledglLig that the student 
with multi-^interests and 
abilities needs appropriate 
time to learn by defining his 
work schedule; recognizing that 
the student sometimes needs to 
pursue a topic or skill more 
extensively or to a greater 
degree of proficiency. 



Creating 
or 

generating 

something 

new 



10, Depth of 
learning 
providing 
alternative and 
related experi- 
ence with 
recognition that 
the student re- 
quires fewr.r 
stages and less 
time to learn 
a concept. 



Expressing additional examples , 
new and original alternatives 
and relationships, and possible 
solutions in either verbal or 
illustrative form t given 
issues, problems y and ideas. 



The student contracts with 
the teacher as a means of 
setting time limits on 
studying a topic. The 
student has additional time 
to experiU^ent with properties 
in chemistry in order to 
discover or prove something 
he is interested in a more 
complex manner than is 
assigned to the other 
students in the class. 



fhe student, as a result of 
a study of current 
political issues, develops 
a new method to raise 
campaign funds for political 
office which is to be sub- 
mitted to a Congressman for 
reaction. 



Gathering information to a 
level of understcinding which 
satisfies the attainment of ^ 
skill or idea, the quest for 
learning exhibited by the 
student and the objectives of 
the instructor ♦ 



The student engages in 
collecting and processing 
data which could clarify 
the meaning of loneliness a& 
it applies to ethnic groups 
within American society. 
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MEANS OF 
DIFFERENTIATING 


EXPLAKATION 


ILLUSTRATION 


11, Transfer 
and 

application 
of learning to 
other and/or neu 
areas of greater 
challenge 


Applying what is learned to 
substantiate, negate, extend, 
or verify learnings in another 
area of the curriculum or 
another body of knowledge. 


The student in a math study 
utilizes the process of 
multiplication to develop 
statistical predictions of 
hov the country's food 
supply will accommodate the 
population explosion. 


12. Evidence of 
personal 
growth or 

t;ophistication 

in attitude 9 

appreciations, 

feelings 


Cultivating and rewarding 
honest opinions and reactions, 
divergent responses, and 
questioning attitudes; 
incorporating learning about 
humaneness as a concomitant to 
learning a body of knowledge of 
a specific skill; learning how 
to assess and obtain feedback 
about "in" personal and 
academic endeavors. 


The student makes a profile 
of famous men who were 
scholars in order to 
identify the traits he has 
in common with them. 


13. Formulating 
new 

generaliza- 
tions 


Summarizing and developing new 
theories and ideas for what 
has been learned and which may 
be used at some other time. 


The student summarizes all 
the data relative to World 
Wars I and II to formulate 
a new theory about a 
society* s need for 
dominance 


14. Development 
of higher 
level 

cognxL ive 

processes 


Learning and practicing the 
skills related to the processes 
of analyzing, synthesizing, and 
evaluating as both separate 
processes and as processes 
which are part of the strate- 
gies of problem solving, 
critical thinking and 
creativity* 


The student evaluates the 
need for learning about 
geology anil presents his 
argument to t he Board of 
Education. ^ 


15, Stylizing 
and imple- 
menting a 

student study 

design 


Recognizing and utilizing the 
skills of research and 
scientific exploration 
effectively in a given learning 
endeavor and finding oit' what 
style of learnirtg is success- 
ful for the student. 


The student organi^^es an 
Qutline for developing a 
position paper on some 
aspect of the use of 
atoms 



Kaplan, Sandra N. Providing Programs for the Gifted and Talented: A Handbook. * 
197 A. Printed with permission from the National /State Leadership Training 
Institute on the Gifted and Talented (N/S-LTI-G/T) , Office of the Super in tendeiit 
of Ventura County Schools, Ventura, California. 
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SOME SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES F0» PROGRAMMING FOR AFFECTIVE EDUCATION 

• Help students become more aware ot self and others. 

• Promote realistic self-concepts, self-knowledge and understanding. 

• Educate for £eeling as well as fact. 

• Promote interpersonal and social skills. 

• I.eam to use humanistic psychology, conaaunication theory and 
perceptual psychology. 

• Develop worthy values through discussion about issues. 

• Recognize the stages of mitral development. 

• Provide real or fictional role models. 

• Use games or other processes to help understand the environment and 
its problems and to take action for improvement* 

• Expand student literacy to include other symbol systems. 

• Use critical analyses of mass media. 

m Understand the basic role of the arts. 

• Assist the efforts of the fax&ily and church. 

• Be rich in self -discovery. 

• Be integrated with the total learning program. 

e Study futuristics and envision desirable futures. 

• Learn to weigh conflicting values and make decisions. 

• Develop imagination and creativity. 
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Overview of 
Gifted and Talented Program 




Worid 

A Synergistic Approacti 

Petri Ghing 83 



1. Goals and Objectives 

2. G/T Identification 

3. Administrative ^ 
Arrangements 

4. Needs Assessment 

5. Differentiated 
Curriculum 

6. Instrurlion in 
the Disciplines 

7. Unit and Lesson 
jPlanning 

8. Implementation of 
Plans 

9. Student Products 
and Performances 

10. Evaluation 
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VI. INSTr.OCTION IN THE DISCIPLINES 

% 

Alfred W. Whitehead's stated that "The fading of ideals, is sad 
evidence of the defeat of hiioan landeavor. . . When ideals have sunk to the 
level of practice, the result is stagnatioti. So long as we conceive 
intellectual education as aaerely consisting in the acquirement of mechanical 
mental aptitudes, and of formulated statements of useful truths,' there can 
be no progress. . , Though knowiWge is one chief aim of intellectual 
education, there is another ingredient, vaguer but greater, and more 
dominating in its importance. The ancients called it 'wisdom'. You cannot 
be wise without some basis of knowledge, but you may easily acquire 
knowledge and remain bare of ^wisdom . " 

* It is important that we make sure that the gifted and talented, from 
whom will come our leaders of tomorrow, are whole, humanistic individuals 
who are knowledgeable, sensitive, , caring people, who are concerned for 
others. 

The gifted and talented should be taught to speculate and deal with 
complexity and depths o£ meaning, not just popularity. They must learn 
respect for group rights and group authority without accepting the infalli- 
bility of majorities. Human life would be greatly impoverished if only the 
conimon experiences and the conmon insights were valued. 

The issue is not just what is learned but how it is learned. Criti^^al 
thinking, problem solving and evaluating will help the learners to be active 
and responsible agents in thei.r own education, - • 

^ %ie Aims of Education and Other Essays ^ liJhitehead, Alfred V., New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1929, pp. 45-46. ' 



The gifted axid talented have a special need to understand the history 
of their society, to know the rules and princ^les of the society, and be 
sensitive to inconsistencies in practice. When the unity of subjects is 
emphasized, when the students are encouraged to bring insight from one 
subject to another and when the learners participate actively in discovering 
solutions and evaluating them there is opportunity for philosophic develop- 
ment* Well taught, these courses wi|.l help to provide both a structure of 
beliefs and habits of critical thought. 



I 



There are three basic questions to ask if the curriculum and instruction 

« 

are appropriate for the gifted and talented: 

1. Would all children want to be involved in such learning experiences? 

2. Could all children participate in si^ch learning experiences? 

3. Should all children be expected to succeed in such learning 
experlent^es? 

Crii ria for Qualitatively Different Activities in an Enrichment 
Program 

1. Has a structure with a series of related activities and specific 
goal and objectives. 

2. Provides guidance while allowing <for student freedom in meeting 
individual abilities and need^ 

3. Develop^ higher-level cogni^tive skills. 

4. Develops reasoning through complex problems and helps iit 
creating new ideas. 

5. Increases self-awareness, 

6. Develops students' awareness and understanding of others. 
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A Chart of Essential Curriculum Components for Gifted gtudents by 
Dr. Joyce Van Xassel-Baska dn phages 8A-85 suggests what gifted and %'alented 
students need to havQ for appropriate and different educational experiences. 
Dr. Van Tassel-Baska emphasizes th^t educators need to plan for programmatic 
interventions very carefully and consistently. Planning 'for specific . 
contcht areas are essential to provide for the a^Jpropriate match for 
specific aptitudes. ^ * ' ' ^ 

She has found that more emphases should be placed on: 

1. knowing what the student has already mastered; 

2. concentrating on critical and creative thinking: 

3. making relationships among disciplines; 

4. guiding students, encouraging independejit study and self-directed 
learning; > ^' 

5. learning to examine their values and values of others; 

6. grouping gifted students together at least part of every school 
day for "they enjoy most the opportunity to exchange ideas . 
without fear of being laughed at^or scorned;" and 

7. including the arts to develop understanding of self and others, 
aesthetic judgment and enhance product development. 

> Curriculum development should be sequential in nature and accomplished 
in various stages.- The scoped should be broa43-based and as comprehensive 
as possible, given the level df ability and interest of the child. 

It is important also that prograimning is offered throughout the 
grades K through twelve ixr schools • Students have the tight to expect the 
program to continue at each grade so they may continue to advance and grow, 
otherwise they may be adversely affected^ 

j Since many gifted and. talented students may not have had the "baalcs" 
in the regular classroom, some of the suggested activities lilted for' 
^ach subject area should be used as essential competencies for entry levels 
to more advanced work. ' 
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A CHART OF ESSENTIAL CURRICULUM COMPONENTS FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 



GRADES K - 3 



GRADES 4-6 



GRADES 7-8 



GRADES 9-12 



1. Acceleration of content 
in reading ^ ' math at 
and above nu ry level 



15 



I. Acceleration of all 



Enrichment through: 2. 
-Problem solving strate^ 
gies 

-Science experimentation 

'Fun with computers 

-Expository and 
creative waiting 

-Creative dramatics 

-Introduction of 
foreign languages 
e.g. 9 Hawaiian, French 

-Development of criti- 
cal and creative 
thinking skills 

-Learning of basic 
research on topics 
of interest ^ ^ 

-Interrelated arts 
(music t art , poetry) 

-Holt Data bank 

^-Talents Unlimited 



1. Acceleration of content 



content areas at and 
above mastery level 
(reading, math, science, 
social studies, l^gu- 
age arts, axft, music) 



Enrichment through: (2« 
-A conputer literacy 

program 
-•Foreign language 

instruction 
--Research p^^ojects 
-Theater arts 
-Juxiior Great Bcoks 
-Art and noisic 

appreciation 
-Philosophy of children 
-Logic 

-Holt Data bank 
-Talents Unlimited 
-HEP Literature /and 
Systems kits 



at and above mastery 
level in all basic 
content areas 



Enrichment through: 
-Foreign language 

instruction 
-A course in logic 
-Selective reading and 

discussion groups 
-Humanities . course 
-Writing computer 

programs 
-Advanced research 

projects 



1« Access to upper level 
courses at entry based 
on proficiency exami- 
nation results 

Two-Three advanced 
placex^nt courses 
according to strength 
areas (16 areas avail- 
able) 

Two to four years of 
a foreign langxiage* 



2. Enrichment through 
special courses and 
seminars such as: 
-Art appreciation 
-Music appreciation 
-Leadership 
-Psychology 
-Anthropology 
-Urban planning 
-Political science 
-Law 

-Creativity 
-Ascent of Man 



GRADES K - 3 



GRADES 4-6 



00 



3. A counseliiig program for 
parents and students on 
coping with giftedneps 



4. Special instruction on: 
-Strategy games such 

as Chess 
-Individual sports 
-Interpretative reading 



Special projects with 
an assigned mentor 



5. 



A counseling program 
for students and 
parents on! 

-Decison-maklng iskills 
-Future course-taking 

^d programs 
-Diagnosis anc^ * 

prescription of 

student needs 

Interest clubs 
-Chess 

-Creative problem^ 

solving 
-Sports 
-Reading 
-Writing 
-Science 

Special projects with 
an assirned mentor 



GRADES 7-8 



3« Counseling program in 
coping with glftedness 
for students and 
parents 



4* Extra-curricular 

courses and interest • 
area clubs 
-Future Frobl&m 

Solving Bowl 
-Olympics of the Mind 



5* Hentorships 



GRADES 9-12 



3» Counselirg programs 
that offer: 
-Career exploration 

through internships 

and mentorships 
-Psycho-social 

exploration ^f student 

strengths/weaknesses 

4. Extra-curricular 
courses and' Interest 
area clubs 

-Future Problem Solving 
' Bowl 

-Olympics of the Mind 



5« Hentorships 



An adaptation of a chart by Dr, Joyce Van Tassel- Baskai 
NAGC Convention, 1983. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS . 

<> r ^ 

The gifted and talented are best taught in unit methods anci are most 
capable o£ evaluating their own progress or designing their own plan of 
ctudy. 

Five major characterlscics of laoguage arts iiiclude: 
i. Critical reading 

2« Creative writing for free flow of ideas and development of values, 
rather than rules and techniques. : 

Functional development of language, e«g., pqrposeful writing - 
letters y poems, essays on real concerns or interests, techniques 
taught when need arises. 
4. Enrichment/extension of literature. 
^ 5. Emphasis on creative writing and creative expression, including 
writing of class plays. 

Recommendations? 

1. Provide challenge of advanced books, fine literature^ and study of 
characters. 

2. Encourage ent"husia*sm with well-loved poems, well-read stories, and 
visits with writers. 

3. Extend experiences of writing plays lank verse, surprise endings, 
onomatopoeia. < 

4. Provide a learning laboratory for spontaneous stories or dramatic 
contributions. . <v ' 

5. Develop various methods for note- taking, outlining, use of foot- 
notes, abbreviations, scientific and cultural vocabulary. 

6. Provide laboratory opportunities to correct minor and technical 
reading probleiss* 

7 . Demonstrate variability of rules . ^ / 

8. Encourage imaginative^ expression. 

9. ^each students to think. 

( 
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' Sttidents should be acciveXy Involved in: 

Perceiving - developing an awareness of self, ,tmd§r standing of signs 
and aysibola as veil aa aon-^-verbal conflmmica t ion » media literacy^ communica-* 
tions theory, propaganda analysis, skills and understanding o£ other symbol 
systems aa veil as the written and spoken word. 

I^istening - slrills which include, listening for accuracy, for ideas, and 

« 

with critical tast^ and judgaent in order -o prefer the authentic and 
imaginative over the stereotyped * and contrived. 

Because many gifted and talented students have mastered the basic 
skills, they should concentrate on areas of critical thinking, logic, and 
creative thinking skills in the are^s of inference, assumption^ deduction, 
interpretation, prediction, and evalxxation. Besides exposure to literature 
in classrooms, students n^ed to read newspapers, popular magazines, 
government reports, and so on. 

Teachexfs must be careful to look at 6ach student's mastery^ of skills ' 
for some gifted an^ talented students may have excellent ideas, reading and 
verbal skills, but may lack writing skills. The teacher needs to encourage 
creativity and also help those studrnts to develop their expository writing 
skills and research skills.' 

For teachers o'f grades K - 3 students: - . 

1. Encourage spontaneous story-^telling, role playing, ^rama. 

2. Discuss similarities, differences, and langiiage 4)atterns. 

3. Instruct child in use of the tape recorder to recite and to create 
characters and stories and different endings. 

4. Assist the child in speaking before all kinds of groups to develop 
poise. ' - 

5. Ask divergent thinking questions and provide time for problem 
solving and evaluation. 

For grades 4-9 students: 

1. Listening Skills: Judge the effectiveness of a .speal^er on the 
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basis of iHS;l{!(et actions and relationship with the audience. Analyze 
the contene of a speech for organization » purpose and development 
o£ ideas. * 

2. Compare mesfia^^.^ in a hock dr paper compared to similar message 
through vis^sal or aural methods. 

3. Learn to recognize propag^da and use prixaary source materials 
instead o£ textbooks as much as possible. 

4. Literature Skills: Study mythology, fables, folklore, biograpt'f 
and drama to learn of culjniral values. Compare and evaluate 
different forms of literature and work of different authors. 

For grades 10 * 12 students: ' ^ 

1, Reading of literary skills: Descrihe how the author developed a , 
point of view in an editorial, ?0€ji, book or essay. Elaborate on 
the nK>od oY tone expressed by the author and relate this to the 
plot or purpose of the writing. E^c^luate the message or bias in 

a book report or a news release. Defend or attack it. Use^ 
organizational approaches of history and chronology, genre, textual 
analysis and theme. 

2. Creative writing: Compare the styles of authors; note characters, 
sensory images, s^bols. Express your impressions in terms of 
their relative effectiveness and readability. Use critical think- 
ing and logic. 

3, Remedial speech: Develop ideas, programs for helping those in need 

t r 

of language training or remediation. 

4. Literature: Learn tc predict consequences md make value judgn^ts. 
Study the themes of heroism, temptation (Faust figure) and 
situational etfeics (Prometheus) . Compare heroes of yesterday and 
today and evaluate* 




RecQBanimdad RasourcM for Language Arts 



Language Arts Resources , for the Gifted: An Aimof-ated Bibliography . 
*arhe Gifted Child Quarterly, Vol. XX No. 2, by Beverly J. Job and Patricia 
B. CaiBpbell. • ' * 

-Tliis is an excellent resource of special materials for gifted which 
are available and teacher tested.^ The materials were evaluated with several 
criteria in taiJiid: 

1. Did the materials challenge the student to further investigation? ' 
2/ Did activities challenge the student to think critically and/or 

creatively? ^ ' . 

3. Were questl<>nB and suggested activities opoi-ended, requiring no 
"right" answer? 

4« Were materials adaptable for use by students of varying abilities 

and interests? * ^ 

5. Were materials designed fo^ independent use? 
.6. Did materials contain sex-role stereotypes? 

V 

This annotated bibliography is very d^i^criptive with publishers' names, 
addresses, and prices. It is categorized xor easy reference: 
1* Creative writing 

2. Dramatics , 

3. Thinking skills 

4. Humanities 

5. Values clarific 
6» Professional 

^ 7« Miscellaneous 

Generally, the materials are appropriate for use with middle or upper 
elementary students, although a number of the materials caxi be adapted to 
. any age group. Most are suitable for independent use, are open-ended and 
ifequire divergent thinking. 

Another good source is t;he library of books on Public Doublespeak from 
The National Council of Teachers of English. 
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Some possible topics for curriculum augmentation are 
L^Ruage Arts and Communication Skills 



Semantics 

Debating' 

Opera 

Speech 

Playwriting 

Typing 

Creative 
dramatics 

Creative 
writing 

Folk cales 
and songs 

Public speaking 

Future studies 

Science fiction 

' Theater 

Games 



Cjritical thinking 

Word puzzle games ' 

Publication of 
writings ^ 

The hero in 
literature 

Poetry 

Drama 

Literature 

Biography 

Great Books 

Programs 

Code making 

Cryptology 

Individual oi 
group research 



Humanities 

Philosophy 

Mythology 
Non-verbal 

communication 

Vocabulary 
development 

Media-literacy 

Propaganda 
analysis 

Film or TV 
production 

Newspaper study 

Broadcasting 

Book illustration 

MagaziL^e or 

book production 



as • follows : 

<» 

Communications 
theory 

Advertising 

Study of the . . 
history of the 
English langu- 
age 

Development of 
the . alphabet 

News reporting 

Interviewing 
techniques 

' Comparative 
mythology 

Puzzle 'making 
Superstition 

The Bible as 
^ literature 
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Some LaoRuage Arts Generallgations for Grades One „ to Eight 



b. 



c. 



d. 



1. Understanding .and siastery of t^e forms, structure and function? of 

language (productive and receptive) are used to order, explore, interpret, * 
intensify, and share experience. ' - 

a. Decoding skills enable full c<^prehension and appreciation of 
literature and other print material. 

The refinement of language skills (listening, speaking, reading; 
writing and spelling) enhances communication.* 
The recognition and e:)q>lorEtion of the systanatic structure of 
language Increases control over its production in written and 
spoken forms* ^ . 

Vocabulary development is an important facet in comprehending and 
producing language at an 'ever increasing level of sophistication 
and precision. ' . 

2p Decision-making ^and valuing result from a variety of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing experiences. « - ' 

3. Literature study p«>vide8| an* ins|.ght into the humari* condition and 
universal human concerns. B'oik literature, folklore, historical' and , 
futuristic' literature are of interest for their style and construction 
and their content which is related to social studies of past, present, ^ 
and future issues. The study of biographies and autobfographies leads 

to a sensitivity for human values, an understandiii§ of tlie way that * 
personal and social aspects of life interact with external forces, ' aiid , 
a greater ability to interpret h^storical^ events, 

4. Understanding the technique^ used by the mass media gives an awareness ' ' 
of its impact and influence on contemporary soc^.ety. 

5. I4£etime learning and study skills develop through emphasis onetime 
management, organizational methods, and skills in readings reference, 
and inVcstigatcry techniques. Specifically, library skills enable the 
location of reference and recreational print and- non-print materials for 
research and personal enjoyment. • ' . 
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"Differentiating the Curriculum for Gifted and Talented Workshop", C, June 
Makpr, Kawaii, 1983. 
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A Sample Collection 
of Bool^s 
for Blbliotherapv 

"Reprinted by nerwisslon from the 
Gifted Child Quarterly" Spring, 1981 



, Bibiiothcrapy car. ot. solve aU the problerns faced by 
gifted students,, bii' . ropcrly used, it offers rich |»ssibili- 
ties for solving n^any existing problems arKi preventing • 
many future ones. The following list is offered as a sampling 
of books that could be used to help sifted childrefl deal 
wth their problems. They are organized around three 
common problem areas with a brief annotation of the 
problem(s) encountered by the characteris) and the 
recommended gi ade lcvel(s). The foltawing key has been 
used: El-Elen^ntary. M Middje School, H-High School. 

Personal Pr<^lems 

Arthur, Ruth M. Requiem for a princess; ilkis. by Mar- 
gery Gill. New York: Atheneum, 1967. (El M) 

Willow Forrester, an accomplished pianist wishes to 
continue her career in music. Music, as a vocational go^l, 
however, is not' understood by her parents. In the process 
'of resolving this conflict, she finds out that she is adopted. 

Cleaver, Vera. & Clea /er. BOl. / would rather be a turr^lp. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1971. -{fi-M) 
^ • Calvin, an cight-year-okJ highly intelligent but illegitimate 
child, must face small town prejudices when he comes to 
live with his grandfather and teenage aunt. 

Fitzhugh, Louise. Nobody's J[ami/y is going to change. 
New York: Farrar, Strauss & Giroux, 1974. (El-M) 

Emma, who is black and very intelligent, wants to be- 
come a lawyer. Her seven-year-old "brother, Willie, wants 
to become a dancer. Their father is opposed to both of 
these career chcMces. 

Gardam, Jane. Si7geu;afer, New York: Greenwillow, 
1977. (M-H) 

Marigold felt that she was very ugly. She also has had 
trouble svith reading most' of her life. In spite of this, she 
discovers that she is bright enough to be admitted to 
Cambridge. 

Hamflton, Virginia. The planet of Junior Brown. New 
York: Macmillan. 1971 (M-H) 

Junior Brown, a neurotic. 300-pound muMcaJ prodigy, 
must cope with an ovcfprotectivc mother "who has little 
appreciation for his musk:al ability. 

Hunter, Mollie. A sound of chariots. New York: Harper, 
j^972. (M-H) 
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Birdie McSKane's love of beautiful words and her desire 
to becojne a writer (a dream she shared with her father 
before his death) caused conflict "with an unapprectative 
teacher. 

Koningsburg. E. t. from the rr^Lxed-up files of Mrs^^ 
Basil E. Franku/ei/er;- illus. bv the author. New York:' 
'Atheneun..i%7.'(EI'M) 

Claudia, extreipely bright but feeling that she js being 
imposed upon at home, runs'away to the Metropolitan 
"Museum of Art. 

Koningsburg,. E. L. George; illus. by the author. New 
Vork: Atheneum, 1970. (M-H) 

* ^'George is an invisible little man who lives inside of scien- 
tifkally gifted Benjamiri Carr. He helps Benjamin cope with 
many problems such as growing up gifted, being rejected 
by his step mother, and a 'dnig uging friend. 

LcGuin, Ursula K. Very far away from anyu;here else. 
New York: Atheneum, 1976. '{M'- H) 

Owen arid Natalie are brilliant arid talented and know 
what they want to do with their lives. But Owen's parents 
are totaliy jncapablc d understandlna his goals 

Murphy. Shirley R. Poor Jenny, brighf as a penny. Ne^v 
York: Viking.. 1974, (El M) • , • . ^ 

Jenny Middle, a bright fifteen year oW, struggles to be- 
come a writer in spite of a very pqpr honw environment. 

Sobol, Donald J. Encyc/opedifl Brown; boy detective. 
Camden, N.J.: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1963. (□) 

Leroy, the brilliant son of a detective, is so good at 
solving cases that he is nicknamed Entyclopcdi^. But, in 
order not to seem different he attempts'to hide his ability.. 
' Stolz. Mary. Lands end; illus. by E>enriis Hermanson. 
New York: Hariser & I^ow, 1973. (M-H) ' 

Twelve-year-old Joshua's detennination to learn every- 
thing there is to leam is not understood by his parents. 

Wojciechowska, Maia. Shadou; of a bull; illus. by Alvin 
Smith. New York: Atheneium, 1964. (M-H) 

Manolo's father had been a great bull fighter. Everyone 
expected^Manolo to follow in his father's footsteps, but 
Manolo wanted to become a doctor. 
Social Problems 

Cameron, Eleanor. A .oom of windows; illus. by Trina 
Schart Hyman. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1971 
(M) 

Julia, whose ambition is to become a venter, struggles 
with her writing and the problem of becorning a more re- 
sponsible adolescent. \ 

DcAngelo, Marguerite. Fidcf/esfnngs; 'illus. by the 
author. New York: Doubleday & Company, inc., 1974. 

(El-M) • ' 

bailey DeAngeli enjoys playing the violin, but has tt 

pro^e to his peers that he also has the same interests as 

other eleven-ycar-okj boys. 
Dunkjp, Eileen, Htzabefh; "illus. by Peter Farmer. New 

York: Holt, Rcinehart and Winston, 1975. (M»H) 
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Kate, ot r« a iiveiy and ha^ individual.'^bMomes so 
preo€cu^;<^u with her historical researrh that sh^ 3imost 
\oses touch with the preitnt. 

Fitzgerald. Jbhn D. 77ie great bram; SUus. h)i Mercer* 
May€r New York: Dial Press. ^^7. (B) 

Tom Fitzgerald uses his high abSity to play tricks on hib 
friends who then threaten to ^ostracize him. 

, Fitzgerald," Louise. Harriet the ^y; to. by the author. 
New York: Harper & Row/19^. {B Ml 

Hamet, 9 sixth graHer, gets into troubie with her class* 
'mates when they discover that she has-been sj:^'?^ on 
them to get rttaterials for a book she plans to write when 
she grows up. . 

Greene, Betfe. Philip HoU Ukn itk. / reclcbn rrusybe; 
'illus. by Charl«s LiDy. New Yorle Dial Press. 1974. (B) 
- Beth Lamtx' t could e^sSy be the best stu<tent in her 
' class if she did not let Philip HaQ, t^^fust ios/e, have this : 
• distinctiDn. 

Greene, Constance. A giri coifed Ai; iUus. by Byron' 
Bacton. New Ydrk: Viking, l^. (B) 

A! (short for Alexandria) is an overweight pre-teen. She 
asserts to he^r friends that she is a rK)n<opfonnist in orders 
to hide her feelings oi insecurity. 

Greener Constance. / krHHv you, A!; iUus. by ^ron 
Barton: New York: Viking. 1975. (S) 

In a sequel to, A girl calkd AI^ A{exa2\dra devebi^ into 
an attractive dnd'much more self-assured ^oiescent/ 

Moser. Don. A heart to the hawks. New York: 
Athepeum, i975MM*H) • 

Mike is so interest^ in natural science that it interferes 
with his social life; a situation his parents and girlfriend 
cannot understand. 

Peyton, K. TTie Beefhouen medal New York: T. Y. 
CrowelK 1971. (M^H) 

Pat Pennington, a brilliant young musician who aspires 
to become a concert piaftist, also has a stubborn streak 
of anti social behayior 

Sefton, Catherine. In a Slue wehet dress; illus. by Eros 
Ke^. New York: Harper Sl Row. 1964. (B-M) 

Jane has sue! » a passion for reading that she prefers it 
. to anything else. , ^ 

* Smith. Doris B. Dreams & drummers. Nev York:'T. Y. 
Croweil, 1978. (M) 

Stephc^nie Stone« a teenager has problems communi- 
cating with her ctassmates and deciding on a career 

Educational/ Vocational ProblemM ^ 

, Arthur, Ruth M. Requiem for a pnncess; illus* by Mar- 
, Saret Gill. New York; Antheneum. 1967. (Ei-M) 

Bonhan, Frank. The nitty gritty; illus. by Alvin Smith. 
New -York: Dutton, 1968. (M) 

Charlie Matthews, who is very good in school, wants to 
00 to college, but his father fails to see the nccessi;y for a 
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bi^krboy to go to college. ^ ^ 

Fitzhugh, Louise. N(^x>dy's family is ^'ng to dujnge. 
New York: Fanrar, Straus & Giroux, 1974. (B M) 

Hentoffi Nat. Jozz counfry. New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1965. (I^H) 

Seventi^-year-oki Tom Curtis must decide between a 
career as a lazz musician or the coliege education whk:h 
his parents cksire for him. • , \ 

L^uin, Ursula K. Vefy far awayfrtmi anywhere else. 
New York Atheneum. 1976. (M-H) 

Murphy, Shirley R. P(xr Jenny, bright as a penny. New 
York: Viking, 1974. (Q-M) 

'Smith, Doris B. Oredms & drurrmwrs. New Yoric T;fY. 
CroweH, 1978. (M) 

WoKiechowska, Maia. Sfmdow of a bull; illus. by AHHn 
Sgrvith. New York: Atheneum, 1964. (M-H) 
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MATHEKATiCS 

Mathematics is v±t&l in the education of gifted and talented students 
in' this era of technology and autbmatioi. It is essential that the gifted 
and talented understand that taath is a way of thinking, of inductive and 
deductive reasoning and that it is an area of dynamic change and discovery. 
Curricula for the gifted and talented in siath &'.:ould: 



1. Condense the math of regular eleoeatary programs'. 

2. iStress the structure of math. 

3. Present more abstract and complex concepts than core curriculum. 

4. Stress understanding of major math concepts and the relationships 
between concepts. 

5. Use a discovery or an inductive approach. 

6. Develop independent creative thinking. 

7. Involve concept exploration through challenging apparatus and 
concrete materials* 

8. Be interrelated to the sci^ces. 

m 

Some possible approaches include: 

!• Elaboration on th^ number systems as in codes , the sieve of 

■ 

Erasthones, etc. 

2. Probability, statistics, and set theory. ' 

3. Acceleration into algebra, trigonometry, and calculus. 

Since the majority of elementary teachers are not usually experts in 
this area, math clubs or classes at higher levels in high school might 
be provided. Teachers should; • 

1. Allow for a wide range of abilities and interest. 

2. Present math as a way of thinking: habits of inquiry, orderly 
thinking and accuracy (inductive, deductive reasoning). 

3. Guard against imnecessary repetition and drill or imbalanceed 
competition among students. , 

4. Provide math skills necessary for the student's independent work 
and ressArch regardless of the predetermined curriculum for the 
class. « 
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5. Foine out tht usat of oath Xn laany fislds froia archeology 
through ocaanography» accounting and the sciences. 

6. Promote use of computers, slide r\4ips, calculators, graphs, 
measuring and recording devices. 

For Grades K - 3 Students: 

1. Work, with Cuisinaire Rods; make up problems to work on the rods; 
tutor anotUer stiident with the rods; work probl^os from a tape 
recorder. ' Think up different ways to use the rods. 

2. Sis^le equaticauii Practice writing equations. Hake up your own 
equations; explain thea to the teacher and other interested 
students. ' 

3. Add greater aphasia to geoo^tty, graphing,, pattern relations, 
and problem solving. Study the quiantitative aspects o£ science 
and social studies. 



For Grades 4-6 Students: 

1. Flan and make a math interest center with feedback from partici- 
pation. Ideas may range from a store to a machine shop. 

2. Find or invent math games. Explain rules to others. Revise the 
rules to m^e the game more difficult. 

3. Invent a new machine* De^nstrate with problems on various 
^ levels of complexity. 

4. D(i£fign the perfect playground. How much land is needed? What 
equipment is ne^ed? How would the playground be financed? 
What special needs of children would be* provided by this play- 

. ground? 

5. Make a calendar for this month using a base other than ten. 

6. Develop a ^r^^*^t■U^. ayatorn vithenit. A saro. 



7. Think of something inside or outside the building that you can- 
not count easily. Figure out a way to count it. 

8. You are responsible for teaching a small math group for one week. 
Your only materials are graph paper with one inch squares- and a 
bag of dry beans. How many different things can you teach your 
clas, 7 
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For Grad«« 7-12 Students: 

I* benonstrate your ability to combina principles, concepts and 
generalizations by 'developing an original finite mathematical 
system, by listing a set o£ elements, and by defining an operation 
on the set for which the set is closed and one for which the set 
is not closed. 

2. Using a game such as Wff*n* Proof as a model, invent a game that 
requires the foraulaticm of new concepts and accurate proofs. 
Use "Equations: The Game of Creative Mathematics" as a tea ch i ng 
tool for a class of students who are having trouble with math. ^ 

3. Discuss the impact of the ccanputer on higher level mathematics. 

4. Extend Einstein's Theory of Relativitj^ to speeds greater than the 
speed of light. 

5. Project yourself into the role of a person who is frightened by 
math. Plan material and presentations to overcome this fright 
through your methods and materials. 

6. Study polynomial, rational, and circular functions. 

7. Seniors should leam probability with statistical influence, 
calculixSy and elementary numerical axxalysls. 
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Appropriaf Topict for Young Gifted Mathematicians 



« 

2. 
3. 



A. 
5- 
6. 
7. 



8. 
9. 



10. 
11. 



Lattices - htip youngsters see the Intricacies of the number^ system, can 
be started with first graders 

The Sieve of Eratosthenes 

Probability (the rudinents, anyway) remembering the research by Fiaget 
that shows children can understand concepts at an operational level 
without being able to state them formally. 

Set theory . 

Graphing 

Other number bases - binary, five, eight " 

Number sequences 1, 3, 5, . . . 

2p 3y Sf 8f • » • 

0^ Sy 8y XSy « • « 

'^Building with blocks of various types » both two*- and three-dimensional 
Geometry 

a« Two- and three-dimensional shapes 

b. Symmetry 

c. Congruent figures 

d. Geo boards 

e. Draviogs on paoer with colored pencils 

f. String art 

g. Topology 

Algebra- 
Estimation 
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Math Ganeralizatioaa 

Problem Solving 

Problem solving is the process of applying previously acquired 
knowledge to new and unfandliar situatioiis. Solving word problems includes 
those in texts and those in real life situations ii Problem solving strategies 
involve posing questions, analyzing situations, translating resull:8, 

c 

iTiustracing re^sults,' drawing diagrams, asui using trial and error. Solving 
problems involvefi applying the rules of logic necessary to arrive at valid 
conclusions. 

a 

Applyjpg Mathematics 

uie use of mathexsatics is interrelated with all computation activities • 
Evetyday ^situations can be translated into mathematical expressions, solved 
with mathematics, and the results can be interpreted in light of the initial 

situation. ' _ ' 

* 

Reasonableness of Remits 

Due to arithmetic errors or other mistakes, results of mathe^tical 
work are sometimes wrong. Results can be inspected and checked for 
reasonableness in terms of the original problem. With the increase in the 
use of calculating devices in society, this skill is essential. 

Estimation and Approximation^ 

Rapid approximate calculations can be carried out by first roxmding 
o£f numbers. Simple techniques fof estimating quantity, length, distance, 
weight, etc., exist. Using these techniques, the precision appropriate for 
the purpose, at hmid can be decided. 



A ppropriate Computational Skills 

Computational skills include facility with addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division with whole numbers and decimals. Long, 
complicated computations will usixally be done with ~a calculator, ^owlredge— 
of single-digit number facts is essential and mental arithmetic is a 
valuable skill. Koreover, tharft are everyday situations which demand 
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recogaitloft of i and simple cc»qputation vith« commoti fractions and percentages 
Geocetry 

Knowledge of geometric concepts allow students to imderstand effectivoiLy 
the tbr^e-dimensional world. These concepts include pointj line, plane, 
parallel, and perpendicular; basic properties of simple geometric figures; 
and recognition of similarities axui differences among objects. 

Measurement 

Hinimum skill in measurement includes the ability to measure distance, 
weight, time, capacity, and tei^erature; measurement of angles and calcula* 
tions of simple areas and volumes; measurement ixi both metric and customary 
systems using the appropriate tools. , 

Tables, Charts^ and Graphs 

Numerical information can be displayed in more manageable or meaningful 
terms by setting up simple tables, charts, and graphs- from which conclusions 
can be dravn. " ^ 

Using Mathematics to Predic t 

Elementary notions of probability are used to determine the likelihood 
of future events. Some sifations of immediate past experience affect the 
likelihood of future ^vents and some do not. Mathematics can be used to 
help make predictions in situations where immediate past experience affects 
the likelihood of future events. ' ' ' 

Computer Literacy 

Computer literacy is the understanding of what computers can and cannot 
do. Uses of computers in society include their use in teaching/ learning, 
financial transaetion^, ^aad-inf ornajtism^ sto^^^ The "mystique 

surrounding computers is disturbing and can put persons with no understanding 
of computers at a disadvanta'ge. The increasing use of computers by govern- 
ment, industry, and business demands an awareness of computer uses and 

"Differentiating the Curriculum for Gifted and Talented Workshop", C. June 
Makfr, Hawaii, 1983 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 



Social studies involves ttr study of human behavior, past and present. 
The chief purpose is to make social studiis. relevant to developing the 
students* social skills through active participation and purposeful study. 
Social scientiiic content involves the social studies disciplines of 
history » geography, sociology » psychology, anthropology, econon^cs, 
political science, each of which includes the concepts of causaljtt^y^ 
diversity, interdependence, change, socialization, choices, self-iden^ty, 
and control. 

Social scientific methodology involves studying patterns of human 
behavior, past and present, for the purpose o£ predicting, understanding 
and coping with future patterns; yet, due to individ^- 1 differences, human 
behavior cannot be predicted with the same certainty as other sciences. 

Suggestions for teaching the "Basics" as students* entry levels for 
QK>re advanced, abstract and complex studies are as follows: 

1. Encourage "thinking aloud" (Brings out assumptions and evidences) 

2. Provide an accepting and friendly atmosphere (Student canciake 
errors but knows it) 

3. Relate thinking to developm^t of language arts 

4* Learn various ways to present data (ways to organize data and 
make comparisons). 

5. >fake special research assignments and projects within student's 
understanding. 

6. Take role of resource person and help students to take the 
leadership role. 

7. Emphasize value of history backgroimd fdr facts and use crucial 
events, discussions of related problems and descriptive reports 
with organized facts. 

8. Encourage collections and other indep«itfent enterprises.^ 

9. Help students to learn diemocratic thesis which Implies that logic 
and reasoning lead to moral and responsible judgments. 

10. ProvidVoppot^imi^^ -participation with groups 
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Pocslbl« topi.cB for 

Cultural anthropology 

Economics 

Constmerisn 

Future studies 

Social service 
activities 

Sociology 

Design a corporation 
Gooffis and simulations 



curriculum augsttntation 
Cartography 
Social psychology 
Survey research 
Courtroom procedures 
>larket rese'^rch 

Agroncwy 

Plaxming a political 
govertment 

Keigh^rhood study 



Individual cr group research on a sigsiificant 
topic of interest 



are as follows: 

Archeology 

Political science 

Historiography 

Independent research 

Research in areas of 
special interest 

Pre*law work 

Conservation 

Research in "roots*' 
(genealogy) 



2. 



3. 



1. Encourage students to develop and express their deep concern for^ 
social issues* 

Assist students td formulate solutions to social issues 
including ideas for research and application* 
Help prepare students to pursue independent study - library 
skillst interviewing skills and evaluation of media presentations. 

4. Clarify for students the importance of self -awareness, group 
dynamics and social forces. 

5. Help students in forecasting their roles in society, their careers 
and possible contributions. 



Examples: 

For grades K - 3 stxidents: 

X. Given pictures, films and stories about life in your community 
long ago, compare and contrast those various activities with 
activities today^. 

2. Pretend that children in your school are frequently injured while 
playing in the sc|iool yard at rc^cess. Make a list of ways to solve 
this problem and choose the best one. Explain your choice. 

For grades 4-9 students: 

1. On the basis of human needs, goals and values, evaluate the events 
and circumstances that led up to the V(§r Between the States (Civil 
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War). 

Analyze the position of the industrial North as well as the 
position of the Southern plantation owners in regard to economic 
and p^^osophical justification for the war. 

Develop a policy that could apply to resolving current issues which 
have some of the same problems that resulted in , the Civil War. . 
Would such a policy be applicable in A J). 2000? 

2. Pretend you have discovered some artifacts and that these are all 
that are left of a civilization. What do yotf know about this, 
society? Describe a civilization consistent with the facts. 
Suggest possible solutions to discriminate, explain, and justify. 

3. Play unusual background music and open up a discussion developing 
a map W an imaginative location- Include living conditions, 
natural surroundings and economic problems. 

4. Study problems of the state, nation and world. Evaluate the 
validity of information and examine discrepancies. 

5. Study logic through inductive and deductive reasoning. 

For high school students: 

1. Analyze the needs and hopes of three countries which were involved 
in developing the United Nations. 

Combine the concepts, principles and goals into an alternative or 
different organization. Justify the changes or recoimnendations 
that you would make. 

Suggest ways of effecting changes in the United Nations as it is 
currently chartered and operated. 

2. Take a position about UPOs. Would you classify them as natural 
phenomenon or not? If not, why not? - 

Defend your position. Could another planet support ?ife? What 
^dence would you need? How would you gather such evidence? 
Write an intergalactic primer - How to communicate with extra- 
terrestial beings? Stage a mock invasion of your school by beings 
who arrive via UPOs. In what ways would you feel comfortable/ 
uncomfortable? What aspect of such a visit would be the' same or 
different from a visit of students from China, Africa, or Lapland? 

• X. 104 



Ttkiag all^ that you know, defend the position that UFOs threateti 
the future of the earth. Simulate a defense. Fashion an approach 
for intergalactic cooperation. 

FUTURES TOPICS 

1. Biotechnology: Thfe Six Million Dollar Person Is Here 

2. Hie Have and the Have Mot Nations 
3* Alternative Sources Of Energy 

4. Trends in Society Which Will Shape The Future 

5. Technological Growth: Good or Bad? 

6. Where Is The Family Knit Today? Where Will It Be Tomorrow?* 

7. Religion In The 21 at Century 

8. Forecasting Tomorrow: How Is It Done? 

9. Transportation: Yesterday* Today, Tomorrow 
10. ESP And The Potential Of The MinS 

U. Futurlsjts: Who Are Thpy & What Do They Do? 

12. The World of Sports: 1999 

13. The Aging Of The- Baby Boom: Ao^rican Society In Change 

14. The Intelligence Pill 

15. Ocean Farming 

16. Wildlife Preservation and General Maintenance of Spaceship Earth 

17. Decisions Today Shaping Tomorrow 

18. A Doomsday Future 

19. A Utopian Future 

20. Cybernetics: W^ere Are The Thinking Machines? 

21. Our Values: Today • Tomorrow 

22. Schools Of The Future 

23. Lifestyles In The Future 

24. Farming In The Future ' 

25. The Future And Art 

26. Social Roles In The Future 

27. The Data Deluge and Knowledge Explosion 

28. Genetic Innovation (Artificial Won&s, Embryo Transplants, Cloning) 

29. The Nature Of Change 

30. Consequences Of The 'Automobile 

31. Patriotism In An Increasingly Interdependent World 

32. Satellite Capabilities 

33. What Is An "Information Society"? 

34. UFO's: What If It's True? 

35. Recycling Cities For People * 

36. Architectural Challenges Of The Future 
37 i Body-Mind Biofeedback 

38. Dying And. The Right To Death 

^39. Disappearing Species Of Animals And Plants: "Once They're Gone..." 

40. Water: Will There Be Enough? 

41. 'Planetary And Extra-Planetary Resources 

42. Nuclear Waste: What Can We Do? 

43. Space Colonization 

44. Weather l^dif ication: Good or Bad? 

45. Robotics 

46. Solid Waste: Trash Or Treasure § 

47. Is The Population Explosion Ending? 

48. Global Equity: What's Your Position On The Developing World? 
NAGC Convention, 1984 
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Social Studies Generalizations 
The methodological tools for studying human behavior > as wich any 
science, relics on: 

1. Precise definitions of terms; oeasurem^t systems; establishment of 
multiple criteria to guide research; inductive and deductive 
reasoning; scientific examination; and the establishment of 
classification systems. 

2. People develop individual cultures. However, all cultures share 
common characteristics. , 

3. Throughout time people at all levels ot world social organizations 
form a global bank of human ctilture as, both borrowers and depositcrs 

4. Individuals have unique talents v interests, abilities, and physical 
characteristics. They differ also in having learned the customs, 
values, and mores of a particular culture. 

5. Depending on nation, culture an3 experience, people have ^iffering 
perceptions, beliefs, antf attitudes about the world system and its 
components. Cultural differences can lead to misperceptions , 
stereotyping and communication barriers, as well as tolerance, 
acceptance, and enrichment. 

6. Conflict, violent and non-violent, has been a major factor through- 
out human history and in all cultures. 

7. Change is fundamental to hum^ personal and cultural development. 
Science and technology are accelerating the rate of change in the 
world, and providing an expanded range of choices available to 
human beings. Whether these choices will be made in the best 
interests of humanity depends upon the ability of individuals and 
inatitutions to foresee their ramifications, 

8. The geography of an area directly influences the culture and the 
society of all people living in the area. 

9. All people and nations are interdependent. They Joust rely on 
others for essential ingredients, as well as interact with one 
another in relation to many issues. 

10. Governments are creal^ed for many purposes. 'Throughout history the 
peoples of the world have experimented with a wide variety of 
governments. 
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11. There ore sultiple causes and effects of social events. 

12. CoDtrwl is exercised in a variety of ways in every society and is 



baned on both vritten and unwritten rules 



"Differentiating the Curriculum for Gifted and Talen^ced Workshop", C. June 
Maker, ^wai', 1983 
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SCIENCE 

\ 

Science education should help the student to use scientific knowledge , 
pr&cesses, instruffientSy and language to clarify values, examine issues, • 
solve problems in fulfilling pjersoual^ social and career life roles « 
Students should learn how scitwce can contribute to the improvement of 
quality life now and the f uturei ai^d how they can take an active and 
important part in that contribution* 

Emphasis is on' inquiry, experimentation! evaluation of evidence and 
construction of models and theories. Students should undertake work based 
on conceptual rather than topical orientation. 

Approaches should involve: 

1. Exploration and elaboration: Free, unguided exploratory 
experimentation vdth materials and equipment. 

2, Synthesis: Introduce principles and move from com;rete 
perceptions to abstractions; random exploration is. not enoq^h. 

More integration of the sciences is needed especially aftound social 
problems so that students can see the linkage between^the various sciences 
and life concerns. They should see hw the sciences and humanities inter- 
relate. . ,^ ^ 

4 

FreehiirMln his studies suggest the following for gifted and talented 
science instruction: 

1. General science course should precede the specialized courses of 
the secondary schopl; wise ^to avoid over specialization, 

2. Science courses K-12 should be essentially non-vocational. " 

3, Gifted and talented students should be offered & three year 
sequence of courses. ' 

4, High standards should be required; gifted and talented should b©' 
given differentiated assignments with laboratory experiments. 

feifted Children. Yheir Psychology and Education , M. Freehill, 1982 
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5. ?«ach«rs ihoiild be coopecenc in science and take the role of 
adviser, helper and intellectual guide. 

6. Students should prepare destonstrations, experiments, stake car 
observations,''- form hypothesis, apply science to local proble.^, , 
improvise scientific ecjuipment and deaonstrate scientific 

- creativity, • { 

Nine unifying concepts for study ixiclude: 

1. The change of living things through tisoe. 

2 . Diversity df type and unity of pattern of li^^-ng things . 

3. The genetic continuity of life. 

4. The biological roots of behavior. 

5. The complerontarity of organisms and environm^t. 

6/ The cooipieffi^tarlty of structure and fuacticms. % 

7. Regulation and homeostasis - the lasintcritice of life in the face 
of change. 

8. Science as inquiry. 

9. The intellectual history of biol^ogical concepts. 

Successful science programs should have th^ following: 

1. Well-organized non-compartnoeitalized courses. 

2. Self-monitoring, self-checking and self -evaluating . 

3. Discovery and creativity as outcomes from a total educational 
experience and not from one course. 

4. Teachers as models. 

5. Evaluation or measures of accomplishments for - 

a. Increased curiosity and willingness to do independent research • 
h. Increased ability to think. 

c. Increased individual differences 

d. Increased and accurate judgtnents. 
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lico— Tiilirt couri* i^uXm include: 
Biological Scicac« Curriculum Study (BSCS), 
Chemical Education Materials St^sdy (CBQfS) , and 
^ Physical Sciance Study Cotsalttea (PSSC) . 



A consortixim model vhich is ccn^osed 6£ a team of persons from 
colleges, coiBOunity and schools could plan a series of learning and 
research activities. 



Possible topics "for curriculum augmentation are as follows: 



Psycholo^ 

Astronomy 

Microbiology 

Oceanography 

Optical 

illusions 
Meteorology 
Investigations 

of sound 



Marine biology 
Experimental 
psychology 
Agriculture 
Forestry 
De^graphy 
Physiology 
Genetics 
Hygiene 



Ecology 

'Genetics - math 
Advanced botany, 

chemistry, and 

physics 
Hydroponic farming 
Wildlife management 
Pollution studies- . 
Mineralo^ 
Zoology 



Floriculture 
Botany 

Horticulture 
Electronics 
Planetarium \ 

design 
PreHj^icine 
Astrology 
Planning an 

electrical 

system 



A basic approach for divergent thinking includes the following: 

1. Present science in relation to human values and social issues. 

2. Proceed with instruction that clarifies scientific method - how 
to formulate a question, methods of ^investigation, proofs, 
further theorizatiqn, further investigation, proof and evaluation. 

3, Make certain that students l^ave adequate background in quanti- 
fication and interpretive methods. Determine the kind of help ' 
they many need and where to find such, help . ' 

4, Teach use of.equipmen^ as necessary, including calculators, 
microscopes, slide rules, Btmsen burners, scales. 

For Gradeis-K - 3 Students: 

Observe a turtle. IteigH^and measure the turtle. Describe the body 
uademe«fe«l|e shell. Explain the reasons for the sheU. What "shells 
do peopie have? 

Construct a diorama of a turtle in its natural environment. Discuss 
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poMiblt dAogtri* Hov aany of these dangers can be attributed to 
man? How could you correct conditions or prev^t further problems . 
from developing? 

Guess how your cleasmates vould reect if you announced that your 
turtle was a snapping turtle? In what ways could you be reassuring 
to tl^? • ' . 

What experiments can you think of to learn about animal behavior? 
Could you train your turtle? How would you prove that he "learns"? 

For Grades 4-9 Students: 

Water Purification - Construct a miniature purification unit and 
present it, along with the research findings, basic terms, and so on. 

What are the essential steps needed Ui purify water? Demonstrate, 
measure the residue, describe ssible effects on human digestion, 
aufmal digestion and plant growth. 

What relationship does water pollution have to air pollution? In 
what ways would "cleaning up" the air be similar to methods for 
"cleaning up" the watc^r? Who should be responsible for this work? 
What effects will water purification have on *the future of mankind? 

For Grades 10 - 12 Students^ 

Create and produce a synthetic gene. Discover its purpose and write 
a position paper on the possible impact of this gene on further 
research. 

Discover a way to extract an element from the sea; design a production 
plant; work out its economic feasibility. Wh&t-^ scientific and 
cosnoercial applications may be forthcooing using the element? 

Following an earthquake, many btiildings were left in questionable 
condition. How would you determine their safety and prove it 
scientifically. 
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The discovtry of recoabitucit DNA b4W baen heralded as finding the 
"secret of life". Eawmlne the possiblities forthcraaing from genetic 
engineering or cloning. Erplaia hov chromosomes have been analyzed 
to determine genetic function and relate this to the development and 
rijproductioa of genes. . What old theories may be modified or 
discarded? How should scientists develop a code of ethics by which 
to determine what/who should be "created" and for what purposes? 
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Scieace Generaligatioas ~ Grades 1-8 



Introduction: 

A. Science is understanding our environment. 

B. Matbesuitics is the language of science. 

C. Patterns of regularity exist in our physical and living environments. 

D. Discovering, measuring, describiug and classifying these patterns 
i^ the business of science. 

E. The experimental method provides a vehicle for problem solving in 
all of life's experiences. ■ " 

Generalizations for gr^es I through 6 

A. When exuirgy changes from one form to another, the total amount of 
energy remains unch^ingcd. ^ 

Grade 1. Force is needed to set an object in motion. Force is 

needed to start, stop, or change the direction of 

motion of an object. 
Grade 2. Energy can change from one form to another. 
Grade 3. The Sun is the Earth's chief source of radiant energy. 
Grade 4. A loss or gain of energy affects t^lecular motion. 
Grade 5. Energy must be applied to produce an unbalanced force, 

which results in' a change of motion. 
Grade 6. The aiaount of energy gotten out of a machine does not 

exceed the energy put into it. 

B, When matter changes from one form to another t the total amotmt 
of matter remains unchanged^ 

Grade 1. Matter is characterized by certain properties by which 

it can be identified and classified. 
, * Matter comoumly exists as solids/ liquids , and gases. 

Grade 2. A change in the state of matter is determined by 

molecular motion. 
Grade Matter consists of atoms and molecules* 
Grade 4. In chemical change, atoms react to produce change in 

the. molecules. 

Grade 5. In chemical or physical changes, the total amount v 
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sattcr raaaiiis tuiciuuig«i. 
Grade &. In nuclear reactions, oaccer is converted to energy, 
but the total aiaaount of xoatter and energy rei&ains 
unchanged. 

C. The Universe is in continuous change. 

Grade 1. Things change (implicit within the development o£ 

Conceptttal Schemes A and B). 
Grade 2. There are regular changes in positions of the Earth 

and ifoon. 

Grade 3. • There are seasonal and annual changes on Earth. 
Grade 4. The Earth's matter is in continuous change. 
Grade S. Bodies in space are in continuous change. 
Grsde 6. Nuclear reactions produce the radiant energy of stars 
and consequent change. r 

D. Living things are interdependent with one another and vith 
their environment. 

Grade 1. Environments differ (implicit within the development 
of Conceptual Scheie F). 

Living things are affected by their environment. 
Grade 2. Living things depend on their environm^t for the 

conditions of life. 
Grade 3. The Earth's different environments have their own 

characteristic life. 
Grade 4. Living things capture matter and energy from the 

environment and return them to the environment. 
Grade 5. Living things are adapted. > structure and function 

to their ^virons^t. 
Grade 6. Living things depend basically on the 1:apture of 

radiant energy by green plants. 

E. A living thing Is the product of its heredity and environment. 
Grade 1. Living things say differ In structure, but they have 

comaon needs and similar life activities. Living 
^things reproduce their own kind. 
Grade 2. Related living things reproduce in similar ways. 
Grade 3. Living things are related through possession of 



> 
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Grade 4. A. living thixig reproduces itself and develops in a 

t 

given environaent . 
Grade, 5. The cell is tb& unit of structure and function in 
living things. 

Grade 6. People are the products of their heredity and 
environaent. 
F. i ing things are in continuous change* 
Living tbtsigs grov. 

There are different forms of living things. 
Forms of living things have become extinct, 
living, thixxgs grov and develop £n different 
environments. 

Living things are adapted to particular environruij^lrs . 
Over t>ie ages* living things have changed in their 
adapti^tion to the changing environa^t. 
Changes in the genetic code result in changes in 
living things. 
Junior High Generalizations: 

A. Earth Science 

1. The interaction of water, atmosphere and land on Earth 
continually cause change. 

2. The Geological history of the Earth is constantly 'mfolding. 

3. Earth contains a finite anK>unt and kind of natural resources. 

4. Earth occupies a specific niche in our ' ,iar system and in 
our universe. 

B. Physical Science 

1. Mathematics is used to organize, describe, categorize, and 
coomunicate information about matter. 

2. Hatter exists in three states - solid, liquid, and gas andl 
the transfer of energy is necessary to change matter from 
one state to another. 

3. The kinetic particle theory is a useful a»3del explaining the 
change of state of matter and the motion of particles. 

4. The atomic-elcM:tron model is useful in explainiitg how atoms 



Gcaui. 1. 

Grade 2 . 
Grade 3. 

Grade 4. 
Grade 5. 

Grade 6. 
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interact in a chesdcal reaction. 
5. When atons are grouped by atooiic numbers, there is a 

periodic repetition of their chemical and physical properties. 
6e KadioActivity caused by the breakdown o£ atomic nuclei can be 
t^Buredy can measure age of matter, and can cause the change 
the change of one eXjement to another* 
7« All motion is governed by Newton *s Three Laws: 

a« A body in motion will continue to vaove at the same 

speed and in the sas^ direction unless acted upon by ^ 

an outside force* 
be Acceleration of a xooving body is directly proportional 

to the force applied and inversely proportional to the 

mass of Che body, 
c. For every action there is an equal and appropriate 

reaction. 

8, Electricity is the flow of electrons from one material to 
another and has measureable properties of voltage, amperage « 
and power. 

9, Energy may be interchangabily transformed between kinetic, 
l>eat, chemical, el^trical and radiant forms. 

10. Heat energy can be transferred by radiation, conduction and 
V convec t ion ; 

11. wWe iMtioi^ is the transfer of energy from place to place 
without the transfer of matter. 

12. Sound waves require a n^dium through which to travel. 

13. Electroxaa^etic wavest do not require a medium in ^ich to 
travel. 

14. Earth's ultimate source of energy is the sun. 

15. Earth is a closed system dependent on interrelationships 
between the living organisms and the physical environment . 

16. Future energy and material shortages will have an impact on 
everyone's life. 

17. Transportation im a compile set of -interacting electrical, ^ 
chemical and mechanical systems'. 
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Life Science 

1. Groups of cells are organized by function into tissues. 

2. Groups of tissues are organized by function into organs. 

3. Groups of organs working together form a system in order 
to perform one or more activities essential to life. 

4 . Misuse of c he micals and drugs can have serious effects on 
the living organism. 

5. All living organisms are classified according to observable 
characteristics. 

6. All living organimas must obtain certain nr^ds In order to 
survive. 

7. Variation exists within each group of living organisms. 

8. All living organisms interact with their environment. 

9. All living organisms must be able to replicate their genetic 
code and reproduce th^nselves. 

10. Interactions between living organisms and their envlroxunent 
have determined change. 
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FINE ARTS - ' 

« 

The Fine Arts progrfm enhances student perception, intensifies personal 
satisfaction aud gives depth a:id understanding to the humanistic aspects of 
the arts. The arts must be integrated with other subject areas, to develop 
within students that which is inherent, ^he capacity to create. The arts 
helps students to see life, living and learning as a whole process and 
cultivates the sensory, emotional, and intuitive faculties. Suggested broad 
themes luclixde: ^ / 

1. Understanding the historical and cultural aspects of man and his 

universe - * , 

2. Man and his environment 

3. How man interacts with man 

4. Man reflects to fijid meaning in life 

5. Creating with spontaneity and intuition 

Fine Arts helps the individual to value indii^idual differences and 
personal preferences; spontaneity and the intuitive; image formation and . 
symbolic meaning; and creativity. The arts help students to express and 
share feelings and project their hopes and ideals. They furnish the basis 
for the tastes and judgment that affect 6ur quality of life and humaneness. 

Teachers and parents need to encourage curiosity and to provide 
opportunities for relaxing and dreaming. Expressive opportunities need to 
' be provided in creative writing, 'speaking, dramatics, music and art 
experiences. ' , " 

? \ 

Courses in the humanities should help to, integrate the arts with other 
disciplines and provide opportunities" for publication or performances. 

Some possible topics for curriculum augmentation are as follows: 
Dramatic production Painting in various Calligraphy 

Set design ^^^^^^^ ^^^^8 

Photography Bookbinding • City planning 

Costume design ' Toy design Silk screen 
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Furniture design 

Advertising 

Cardboard carp&stry 

Animated film^ 

Jewelry making 

Opera or musical 
comedy production 

Landscape architecture 



Paper making 

'Sculptuie 

Weaving and Plaiting 
Vocal music 
Art. history 
Instrument making 
Personal adornment 



Tincraft 
Leathercraft 
Mosaics 
' Glass blinking 
^foisical composition 
Qrchestration 
Bargello design 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Visual and Performing Arts 

1. Recognize the pleasure that the talented performer derives from 
« the expression of feeling, thoughts and ideas in an art form. 

Provide an atmosphere In vhich a student feels free to experiment, 
and take risks. 

Offer guidance in concept development - planning, goal setting, 
execution, judgment or evaluation 

Enrich cognitive offerings vith art expression; math with rhythm, 
poetry with movement, concepts (large/«Ball> with dance, expressive 
vocabulary with, fine arts. 
5. Help them to unlejrstand the humanistic values in the arts, including 
social perspectives in art history. 

Give specific instruction in techniques and skills 'as required 
or requested. 

Provide neans for recording the creative works such as musical 
pieces they have coe^sed, photographic art works on display, 
or give a dance performance. 



6. 



7. 



For teacheraxpf grades K - 3 students: 

1. Introduce ^^y modes of expression in art and various musical 
experiences. ^Increrae stua^xii awarenesE ^^f sounds and form, 
desi^, etc., in many fiutats of life. 

2. Begin music/art apt>^ciation. 

3. Encourage stttdcnts to\b« realiatic in the standards they set for 
themselvca; develop a hk^d^-^vork but patient approach to playing 
«. ln.tr»«.t,,cr«ti.g . d«ce or . work of «t. 
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4. ProiBOte Btudrats* creativity* Share the thought processeis through 
which the artist, misician or data:er has progressed. Be aware that *, 
the studeat may report a flesh visualization or a step-by-step plan. 

5. Recosmend the use of the Kodahy» Suzuki* Orf f-Schulyerk and 
conceptual approaches. 

For teachers of grades 4 *- 9 students: 

1. Help students acknowledge thtir talents. 

2. Help sttuients be aware that their talents may lead to a career or 
service to coommity, or a hobby that brings self-satisfaction. 

3. Include ccmcepts and principles of design, skills and techniques 
and multi media. In music, introduce mastery of significantly 
more difficul.t music in solo and group experiences. 

4. Encourage, students to help peers, and have them do group projects. ^ 

5. Introduce various modes of ^i>ression that help students to see 
the value of how humans gain insight to elements of music, art 
drama, dance, etc. 

6. Help students to see that areativity is irade up of divergent think- 
ing and flexibility and openness. Cricical thinking takes place 
when the student can exercise the ability to analyze the process 
of creativity. 

For teachers of grades'" 10 - 12 students: 

1. Recognize if students need encouragement to continue mast eiTr of * 
an instrument or art form. 

2. Assist in career planning or adaptation of talent to satisfactory 
avocation, 

3. Offer appropriate opportunities for displays of art works. 

4. Assess students* foundation in technique and knowledge of principlea 
in order fro then to adapt their own style, aicoursge students to 
develop their own personalized style of expression. 

5. If students \mre interested, present an ops«>rtunity for cdnductlng 
and orchestration on an art show or a ^combination of a music and 
art presentation. 

6. Interrelate broad aspects of color, form, movement and balance 
synaetry; tension and relaxation. 



ERIC 
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ASIAN, EUROPEAN AND PACIFIC LANGUAGES 
Elemaitary (K-6) 

^ Foreign languages in the elementary school and Hawaiian classes may 
begin la the kindergarten with tim aural-oral approach. Studies have shown 
that young peop.le are especially receptive to language learning at this 
early age. Use books, games, songs, skits and cultural re^ia. 

CoBmunity people can be an enrlctaaent to the instruction. Students 
vill be able to hear n^itive accents and be able to hear personal stories 
first, hand which relate to language and culture ^ear^ing. In addition to 
volunteer coanunity people, there are some drilloaster funds available. 
This can be effectively worked through the intermediate and high schools. 

Many gifted students will already have a language other than English 
viiich is spoken at home or they have learned through relatives or by staying 
in another country. Every effort should be made to foster this language 
£tnd not let it become unpracticed. Great caution should be taken to -avoid 
any "shame" factor which would make the students not want to speak a 
language other than the predominant English. 

Intermediate (7-8 ) 

It is a special time to be gregarious and learn other cultures through 
contact with students from different cotsntries. It is an opportunity for 
them to participate in clubs » camps » and exchange programs with activities 
in speaking and adventures into other cultures. 

♦» 

Secondary (9-12 ) 

The gifted and talented in languages are often unnoticed at the 
secondary level because of the many other activities in which they are 
involved. Forensic contests in the language and national tests are 
challenges which can be enjoyed. Credit by examination is also a good 
vehicle for students who want to progress faster or who w^t to challenge 
themselves through self tutoring. 
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Study abroad opportunities and travel with their school teacher or- 
other groups are experiences which will be special for gifted and talented 
students. There are nany opporttinitiiBS in Hawaii to accept visiting « 
students into homem for hosestays. This offers the students to have first- 
hand knowledge of cultural differences and also offers -invaluable 
opportunities to practice the language they are studying. 

While it is inportfiint that gifted and "talented children may gain 
acquaintance with and facility in one or more foreig?! languages, it should 
be remembered that merely because a student may be gifted does not guarantffC 
that they are also linguistically gifted. Those -jho are linguistically 
gifted should be alerted to the iiicreasing laportance of such languages ^s 
Chinese, Russian and others bot*a in business ^d world relations. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Twenty-five years after his initial study of the gifted, Terman found 
that those in the research study reported activities which did not reflect 
withdrawn, remote or anti-social behavior. Sports ^ere in first place for 
both s^ea. 

Enrichment topics for gifted and talented could include creative 
movement, dance, mime, health career exploration, and consumer protection, 

« 

CAREER EDUCATION 

Since most gifted and talented students have many potentialities, wide 
and varied interests, and can succeed in many areas of endeavor, career 
choice is /iifficult. On the other hand, many gifted and talented students 
underachieve at school because they are bored axxd frustrated with programs 
unsuited to their needs? and interests. If grades then are used as the sole 
criterion for the identification of the gifted and talented, these young 
people will never have a chance to develop^their potential in school. For 
the intellectually gifted, most career. choices such as >hat of medicine, 
law, engineering or in the sciences will require long professi'-nal traixOng. 
Therefore, acceleration shortens preparation tin». Such students could well 
benefit by advanced placement and early college caitrance. Students with 
talents in the arts may hot choose the college route but may Inscead clioose 
a professional a^ts school/ 

It id important in all programs for the gifted and talented to provide 
career awareness as well as to assist the students to learn about themselves 
and to realistically appraise their potentialities so' that they can make 
wise career choices. Koreover, the program should assist students to 
develop independence in learning so that they can explore the world of work 
on their own. Work sttidy programs or exploratory vacation experiences can 
provide direct contact with possible careers. Contact with^meators in 
various fields of endeavot as well as^ apprenticeships can assist in career 
orientation. Refer to "Avenuas for the Gifted and Talented Student," an' 
ETV career education scries of! the Office' of Instructional Services for a 
videotape and suggested ieason with activities. 
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PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAt TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Of ferio^s ulxicb provide valuable knowledge and skills' £or our highly, 
technical, coo^Xtx and changing world are In the areas of: 

Practical Arts Education (tcj help in the xaanagement of hux|pn and material 
resources) : 

agriculture artB Ifoim econcHnics 

business industrial arts 

Vocational technical Education (to help in the preparation of occupational 
competencies) : 

agriculture hcmie economics occupations 

office and distributive industrial-technical 

health occupations 

Students who excel in these areas should pursue these interests and 
take the leadership in developing the expertise needed for using the new 
and unknown technological creations of the future » 

OTHER PROVISIONS AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

The limitation of the talents of teachers often oak^ special clubs or 
monitcred independent study under other expertise necessary. Qualified 
mentors for 'professionals should be. implemented. Use of a, survey of 
coasnunity resources should be made for this purpose. 
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Ovtrvtow of 
Giftocf and TaiMtted PrfHUram 




A Synergistic Approach 

PmtI Ching, '83 



o 
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1. Goals und Objectives - 

2. G/T Identification 

3. Administrative 
Arrangements 

4? Needs Assessment 

5. Differentiated 
Curriculum 

6. Instruction in the 

Disciplines 

7. Unit and Lesson 
Planning 

8. Innplementatlon of 
Plans 

9. Student Products 
and Performances 

10. Evaluation 
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VII. UNIT AND LESSON PLANNING 



Planning uirlcs And lessons are easaatial to effective instruction^' 
There are swny fonrntc end styles for planning, largely dependent on the 
teacher's own style and preference. 

To illustrate the application of the guiding principles of differen- 
tiated curriculum and ways to Integrate the department's Foundation Program 
Objectives and subject area guides are the following units and lessons in 
various areas an4. levels. The plans were available for sharing by teachers 
who took the time to write then* They ais not Intended to be •'models"* or 
to represent "ideal" unit^> or lessons to replicate. It Is expected that 
users will write their ovn lessons and units and differentiate the curriculum 
and instruction for their ovn particular students. Hopefully, these examples 
may clarify scene concepts and procedures and generate more ideas and 
strategies. 

Although many of the sas^ prugram elements are included in each unit 
or lesson, their descriptions do not follow a consistent outline. To do 
so would have required that each be fitted into a structure that was nuich 
too rigid. 

Some of the teaching models as described in Section V of this Resource 
Book are applied in the teachers* plans for their own specific class settings. 

An attempt was made to have plans for primary, upper elementary, 
intermediate and high school levels y different subject areas; different 
types of programs, different schools and districts; and various teaching- 
learning models such as Bloom, Taba, Kolberg, etc. 

It is hoped that more teachers will contribute theiir work to this 
Resource Guide for the isprovenett of gifted and talented programs. 
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NAME OF TEACHER! Lucille Miller 
SCHOOL: Thomas Jefferson Elementary 




Bloom'sTaxonomy of Ectucpticmal Objectives 



XMOULEDGE 

1. lUiovI«dg« of Si^cifics 

» kooifI«dg« of -ttnioolosy 
koovUdf* of tjHKif ie facts 

2. Xnovlftdgc of Vftys and HmMim of Dealing with 
Spaciflca 

• laml«iSe of con^Nmtiona 

. koovladge of tras^a and aaquancaa 
« knovladga of daaaificationa and catago-* 
riaa 

• knovladga of criteria 

« knowladsa of aethodology 

3. KnovXiMige of Univaraala and Abstractions 
in a PiaXd 

. knwiadge of principles and generaliza- 
tions 

. knowledge of theories and structures 

COMFSEBENSION 

1« Translation 
2« Interpretation 
3» Extrapolation 

APPLICATION 

1. Use Abatractions in Specific and Concrete 
Siutations 



SKILLS 

define 

recognize 

recall 

identify 

label 

understand 
exaaine 
show 
collect 



translate 
interpret 
predict 
. explain 
describe 
suaoarixe 
de90&strat« 

apply 
solve 

eiq>eriaent 
show 



ANALYSIS 

1« Analysis of Elements 

2« Analysis of Eelationships 

3. Analysis of Organizational Principles 



SYNTHESIS 

1. Production of a Snique Coficnmication 

2. Production of a Plan for Operation 

3. Derivetiott of a S^t of Abatract Relations 



EVALUATION 

1. JudgMnta in Teima of Internal .Evidence 

2. Judgments in Terms of Extemsl Evidence 



connect 
relate 

differentiate 

cXaasify 

srrange 

group 

interpret 

organize 

categoriza 

takfr-apart 

coHpsre 

design 

redeai^ 

coi^ine 

sdd to 

cosqpoaa 

hypothesize 

cnsstruct 

translate 

ttaagine 

interpret 
judge 
criticise 
decide 
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From TAKOUOhW OT WUCATJOHAL OBJtCnVBSt H^mOOK Jt COGmnVE POMAIW by 
Benjamin S. Bloom et al. Copyright c 1956 by Longman's Inc. Reprinted by 
permission of Lovigmaiit Inc«t York« 
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GuJIford^s Structure 
_ of the Inteilect 




CONTENT: 



OPERATIONS: Inccllcctual ProceMM 

Cognition - discovery., rtdiscov6ry» recognition of infotm^tion 

Kcaory * rcntcntion or storegt of inforution 

Evaluation - deeisiooMMking or ri^derirkg judgaents 

Convergent Production «^ tenersticm of informttion fr^ acquired 

information with ^>basis on accepted 
beat outcoae 

Divergent Production - g^ieration of inforoation fros acquired 

infozaatlOT vith e^phasia on variety and 
* quality of the outcoss 

CONTEirrS: Clasees or Types of Znfor&ation 

Figutal - visual or kinaathetic foru 
Symbolic * nweral or latter forms 
Staancic * wirda and ida#s 

Behavioral - manifeatetlon of a response to a stiaului 
PRODUCTS: Organization that InforMtion Xakea 



Dnits - single vord or idea 
Claases - grot^a of infonatioo 
Selationa * Connection batveen Information 
Systems - structure of inforwitira 

Transformatiooa radaf Iming or modifying existing information 
Zmplieatima • foresaaing oomaaqoencea 

IHtERACTICMS - Mi&inlng Oparmtiras, Con tan ta* and Products 

Esaaples HSfi - ciMnrargant production^ production of syn^lic 
^falationa 

DFT - divmrgent production of figural transforms* 
tiona 



REFERENCE: Guilford, J.P* Thz HotuM. oi Human Jnt&lUgmcz. 

(McGraw Hill Series in Pgychology), McGraw Hill, New York: 1967 
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AN EXAMPLE OF COMBINING BLOOM S TAXONOMY OF 



PROCESS 



UNIT: 



. and 
our 
Environiaent 



Knowledge 

list, find, 
tell, write, 
labels quote 
select ... 



Coaprehansion 



reword, expand, 
retell, alter 
define, explain, 
outline, infer* 
predict 



Application 

relate, 
solve, 

use, devote, 
make use o£ 
put in action 



The World's 
Energy 



Why is 'there 
waste and 
pollution? 



Man's Use of 
Energy 



Future Use 
of Energy 



Find out 
about early 
man's use of 
energy: Sua, 
wind, water, 
muscle power. 



Find out 
about en*-* 
gines : steam, 
diesel, jet, 
gas, etc. 
Where do we 
get these 
fuels? 



Hake a list 
of disposable 
products we 
use daily. 



Find out 
about 
nuclear 
energy and 
solar cells. 



Explain why early 
man's use of energy 
did not cause 
pollution or environ- 
mental problems 



Defii.-^ fossil 
fuels. 

Explain how they are 
related to solar 
energy. 

Use your knowledge 
to explain how 
engines cause 
pollution. 

Predict what will 
happen if Man 
continues to^ r 
exploit resources. ' 

Explain how carbon 
QKsnoxide and carboA 
dioxide affect plant 
and animal life. 
Compare and contrast 
these; are they 
beneficial or 
tjarmful? 

Which provides 
greatest anx)unt of 
energy at least 
environmental cost? v 



Draw a map of 
the world to 
show where the 
major coal and 
oil reserves 
are and hew 
they reach us 



Relate how our 
uses of energy 
to mak^ life 
easier have 
also caused , 
pollution of 
the environment. 

For one week 
keep a record 
of what you 
throw away and 
how you might 
have recycled 
that object. 

Study Hawaii's 
part in geo- 
thermal ener^* 
use- and what is 
happening now. 

What plans are 
there for the 
future to 
increase our 
energy supply? 
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COCiNlTIVE SKILLS WITH GUILFORD'S MODEL 



PROCESS 



Analysis 

look into» 
examine, check, 
study, reason 9 
break dovn, 
divide. 



Synthesis 

create, form, 
build, make, 
reorder, 
stricture, 
coc^ose • 



Evaluation 

judge, rank, 

decide, 

classify, 

criticize, 

reject. 



OUTCOMES 

models, map, 
murals , 
letters, 
art work, 
research. 



Study the many 
useful products 
for which 
petroleum is 
used. 

Examine the 
steps being 
taken to protect 
our environment 
by government 
and private 
concerns. 

Deduce how 
waste heat and 
toxic compounds 
act as 
pollutants. 

Compare rate 
of power usage 
when appliances 
are in use and 
when shut off. 

Interview 
someone who 
owns a car to 
find out how 
much it costs per 
yr. Interview 
soexm^ne who is in 
a carpool. What 
do they save in 
energy & money? 



Make a cause & 
effect chart to 
sh<w what has 
happened to our 
en^ronment , 

Integrate results 
of your research 
to: 

Write a letter 
of persuasion to 
the newspaper to 
urge conservation 
of energy; 

Write to the 
electric co. to 
find out what 
plans they have 
for pollution 
control. 

Write to 
pollution control 
people to find 
out what ip being 
done locally. 

Write to in- 
form: 

Relationship 
between rising 
population and 
rising fuel use. 

USA is world's 
largest user of 
fuel energy. Why? 

Invent a pollu- 
tion-free/energy- 
saving "machine" 
for use in future 
city. 



Appraise the 
present situa- 
tion and decide 
how the world 
must proceed* 



Decide how to 
educate people 
to save the 
resources of 
the world. 



Appraise the 
local situation 
and either 
criticize or 
praise the 
litter/pollution 
control dept. 
for what is 
being done. 



Classify Man's 
energy uses 
and decide how 
to build a 
pollution-free 
city: Determine 
best/cheapest 
mean? of energy. 



Using independent 
study /research 
skills write a 
report on one 
aspect of energy 
and its use, past 
and present. 
<& future?) 

Make a map of 
world showing 
energy sources* 

Make a chart 
showing cause 
& effect of 
energy & man's 
use of it. 

Make a time- 
line showing 
man's use of 
energy thru 
ages. 

Make lists of 
fossil fuels; 
Disposab le 
products . 

Write letters 

Write reports 

Design & make a 
model of a pollu- 
tion-free city. 

Design a new 
Waikiki. 

Interview. 
Listen to 
speakers . 
Visit Elec. Co. 
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ENERGY AND OUR ENVIRONMENT 
A Language Arts Enrichment Unit Across the Curriculum 



Confining Bloom's Taxonomy with Guilford's Model 

Goal: To |elp students understand the use of energy and thj^ 

relationship between fossil fuels and waste and polAutioh 
in our daily lives and how it will affect the future. 

By analyzing » synthesizing and evaluating data, the 
students will be able to make their own conclusions* 

Generalization: The ways in which Mankind uses the Earth's resources will 

determine the present and future condition of our world* 



Process : 



See grid 



Products : 



Research Reports 

Letters 

Stories 

Charts 

Outlines 



Skits 
Maps 

Oral Reports 
Timeline 



Evaluation: 



Observation 

Teacher-xaade checklist 
Teacher/Student/Peer Evaluation 
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MODEL; CRITICAL THINKING 

■ - \, 

TITLE: 9th/l0th Grade English/Social Studies, 3rd Qt. Research 
Project ^» 

FOCUS : - The content should focus on and be organized to include 
' TOre elaborate^ cos^lexi and in*-depth study of major 
Ideas 9 ptcblessB^ and themes that integrate knowledge 
vith and across systems of thought « 

- There should be promotion of self -initiated and self- 
directed learning and growth. 

- Evaluations should be in accordance with prior stated 
principles, stressing higher level thinking skills^ 
creativity, and excellence in performance and product^-, 

GRADE: 9, 10 " 

LENGTH OF TIME: j6 weeks 



NAME OF TEACHERS: Diane Cheung 

Kathy Ellwin 

SCHOOL: Kailua High 



CRITICAL THINKING 
* l»©fin±tion: The Correct Assessing of • Staienents 



TWELVE QUESTIONS FOR CRITICAL THINKING 

1. Do you understand the m eanin g of the statfi&entCs)? 

2. Is there aabiguity? 

3. Are there contradictions? 

A. Does a conclusion necessarily follow? 

5. How specific is the statement? 

4 

6. Does the statement relate to a certain principle? 

7. Can you determine the reliability of an observation made? 
6. Is an inductive conclusion warranted? 

9. Has the problem been identified? 

10. How adequate is tha definition? 

11. How credible is the statement? 

12. Is an assumption made? 



id 



fiased on "A Critical Concept of Critical Thinking" Harvard Review , 
No. 1, Winter 1982. 
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TITLE; 9eh/l6th Grade English/Social Studies f 3rd Qt. Research Project 



LEARNERS: 

1. Course: 9th/i0tb grade students aiist enroll in both English and 
Social Stadias AT/AP. The clasaes are scheduled for Sth and 6th 
periods. Class enrollment varies from 18 to 28 students. 

APPROACH: 

Four types of strategies are used. 

1. Renzulli General Manageaient Plan — adapted. 

Students state a pre-^theses, survey library resources for a pre- 
bibliography^ and survey the conmunity for possible expierts on 
their chosen topics. 

2. . Critical Analysis thinking Skills — adapted. 

Students evaluate the pros and cons of theses and evaluate the 
credibility of their sources. 

3. STEPS — Student states his thesis with an opinion and three 
reasons. 

A- Ten Steps in Writing the Research Paper — Students use the outline, 
notes, bibliography formats in writing their research papers. 

CONTENT: 

* 

1. An independent student learner will: 

a. use a variety of resources (books, magazines, interviews, films, 
etc.). 

b. become self-disciplined in fulfillmetit of his responsibilities 
and in usage of class and homework time. 

c. utilize critical thinking skills for research and communication 
purposes. 

d. incorporate three modes of communication skills (written research 
paper, speaker, listener) in his 3rd Qt. project. 

2. An independent student learner will gain specific history content from 
his research project and general history content from hiis peers* oral 
presentations. ' - ' - 

3. Students select their own topics within an assigned tine period of 
history: 9th grade — World History 1600 to W.W. I; 10th grade ~ 
U.S. History 1860 to W.W. I. 



4« Students SElect their oim aodes €it audio/viduals for their oral 
presentations. 

5. An independent student learner will experience ifijproveis^nt in his 

writings speaidlng, and reading skills in the process of his completing 
his research project. 



PROCESS (Lesson Fian) : 
Week #1 

English or Social * • 
Studies class f • 



Englisl^ and Social 
Studies classes 

English and Social 
Studies teachers 
critique worksheets 
and counsel students. 

Social Studies class 



English class 



Week it2 

English and Social 
Studies teachers 
counsel students 
on resources and 
thi^ir theses. 

English anif Social 
Studies teachers 
read 'and mark-up 
essays . - 

Week n 

English and fecial 
Studies teachers 
read and maric-up 
essays • 



Students dd: . 

a. background reading in his history test on a 
s^£*"selected topic; ^ 

b. n«e-taking from the history text; 

c. a written pre-thesis that is based on his 
note- taking. 

Students begin research in school library (usually 
two class periods). 

Students complete a worksheet assignment on notea and 
bibliography and turn in the worksheet before they 
leave the library. 



For an id-class assignment » students survey other 
areas where information may be found on their selected 
topics/theses. For escample? editorial cartoons — 
cartoons p newspaper, art,. ^xican-Aioerican War, 
Honolulu Newspaper Agency, school newspaper advisor. 

For an in-class assignment, students write sentence 
outlines that are based upon their researched information 
thus far, 

9th and 10th grade cj^asses go on a field trip to a 
branch Library of , Hawaii and the jaain State Library 
of Hawaii or the University of Hawaii Sinclair Library. 
Student's assignment is to turn in by Friday the 
additional notecards and bibliography cards. 



For an in-class assignsaent, scudents write essays of 
one to two pages on their accumulated research data 
and analyses. Also, students write their pre-plans 
for their oral/visual presentations. 



Students' rough drafts of outline, essay , endnotes, 
bibliography) are due, 
^Also, during the week students finalize their oral/ 
visual presentation plans. 
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Week #4 

Eaglish Social Roug^ drafts are returned and reviewed with the class ^ 
Studiels classes ^ and the individuals. If students require more research ^ 

tiiae.^one class period at the sdiooi's library is ^ 

scheduled to iinkllte research content. 

Week #5 • ' , 1^ 
English and Social Final Research Paper is due with the student's 
Studies classes notecards and bibliography cards. Students must «^ 

have one day of class tixae to prepare for the presen- " 
tations (to get necessary art supplies, xftake 
arrangements with laedia teacher 'for- equipiaent, prepare 
skits, etc.). . . .i 

Week #6 . 
English and Social \ Students' cral/visual presentations for 9th/10th grades ^ 
Studies classes begin (a coobined two period schedule each day)* - 

Oral/^rLsual presentations take approximately two to t 
three weeks. ; ^ ~ 

PRODUCTS: 'i' 

■\ 

I. The student will write a research paper. ^ 



a. The essay content will be tfiree to four typewritten pages. 

b. The sentence outline will be one page minimua/maxiisuiin. 

c. End note page will have "^o to three sources £ro;n which quotes 
were selected. ' ' 

d. Bibliography page will list only those sources frotn which 
quoted material is used in essay. 

2. The student will give an oral/visual presentation of his research 
paper. 

a. The speech will be 5 to 10 minutes. 

Question/answer/coament (from audience) time will be 5 to 10 - 

minutes. ^ ^ 
c. Two modes of audio/visuals will be used in the presentations, 

such* as slides, posters, tapes, videotapes, films, skits, etc. 
3^ The student will participate as a listener/participator by asking 
at least one question to a speaker each day during the question/ 
answer section of the speech. 



EVALUATION: 
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1. The research paper will be evaluated by the English and Social 
Studies teachers. ^ 
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a. In addition to the writing skills » the Social Studies teacher 



vill evaluate: 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 



sources of infbrx&ation; 
quality of inform^tioa; 
quantity of information; 
validity of thesis. 



b« In addition to the general history content, the English teacher 
vill evaluate: 

1> the writing skills of gramiar^ s^'elling, sentence structure 



paragraph structure, and essay structutie; 
2) the overall coimminication effectiveness of content to th§ 

essay* a rhetoric; 
^3) the correctness of form in outline, endnote page, and 
bibliography page. 
2. Social Studies and English teachers will evaluate the oral/visual 
presentations on the foll^^ng criteria: 
a. Speech: 



2) The delivery is without reading note cards; eve contact is 
with the entire audience; speaker has adequate voice^ volume 
and formal posture stance, 
b. Questions/answer^/cotonients : 

1) Audience responds to speech by asking questions of and/or 
consoenting on speech content. 

2) The speaker defends, explains, discusses his answers to 



3. English and Social Studies teachers vill evaluate the listener/ 
participato-iT of the audience by: 

a. the nus&er of times he asks questicnc or makes comments; 
tb« the types^ of questions /comments , auch as factual, analytical. 



1) The content has quality and quantity. 



c. 



questioners and audience. 
Two modes of audio/visuals: 

1) The two modes complement each other. 

2) Tlie two modes stimulate ::he auiience's attention so th£:t 



they ask questions or make comments. 



con^arison, argtimental, etc. 
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SPECIAL NOTATI{»{: 



1. The evaltsatloQ of student's research project Is based upon: 
1/3 writt^ paper (#1 under PBOmiCT) ; 

1/3 oral/visual presentaCicoi (#2 under PRODUCT); 

1/3 process (#3 under PRODUCT', plus pre-thesis, outline, essay, 
rough dra£t, plans for presentations, note and bibliography 
card checks). 

2. The research project is 1/2 of the quarter grade. Both teachers 
decide and agree on the research project grade. The remaining 
1/2 of the quarter grade is decided by individual teacher on 
other course content assignioents . 



RECOMMENDED RESOURCES: 

1. Applegate, Terry. Critical Analysis Thinking ( CATS) . 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Concept Development Inc., 1978. 

2. Markman, Rnberta. 10 Steps in Writing the Research Paper , 

3rd edition, New York: Barron's Educational Series, 1982. 

3. Yount, David and Paul Dekoch. STEPS . Lakeside, California: 




teract Co 



1979. 



/ 
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THESES OF 9th/I0th GRADE AT/AP STUDENTS 

1. If the Lee Harvy Oswald case was reopened, Oswald would be acquitted 

because the rulings made by the Warren Coimolsslon were based on either 

questionable or Improper evidence. (10th Gr.) 
2« Independent farming became less profitable in the late 1800 *s as crops 

were overproduced, financial times changed, and as agricultural 

conglomerates grew. (lOth Gr.) 

3. Limited, safeguarded euthanasia should be allowed If Irreversible 
damage is done to the patient because of .the physical and mental effects 
on both the patients and their families, and because no legal or moral 
foundation exists for antl-euthanasla. (lOth Gr.) 

4. The present insanity plea should be abolished because it allows the 
defendant to escape the consequences of his crime; It deprives the victim 
of retribution for criminal offenses; and it jeopardizes society by 
turning the accused back into society. (9th Gr.) 

5. Even though Kublal Khan appeared barbarous and illiterate to his 

Chinese subjects, he was a great emperor^ During his thlrty^four years of 
rule between 1260 and 1294 A.D., he promoted the economic prosperity of 
his empire, encouraged education and religion, welcomed foreign coimoerce 
and influence, and conquered many lands. (9th Gr.) 

6. The Japanese adapted Chinese customs to their benefit, as shown in 
religious principles, art styles, written language techniques, and 
government organization. (9th Gr.) 
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MODEL: AN INTEGRATED MODEL 

TITLE: INFLATION: EFFECTS ON PRODUCTION. MARKETING 
AND ME 

FOCUS : - Integrate multl^disciplinps into an area of study 

- Content focus on and be organized to include more 
elaborate, complex and in-depth study of major ideas, 
proUlf'^^ and theo^ that integrate knowledge with and 
across a system of thought 

- Development of self-understanding and the understanding 
of one*s relation to persons, societal institutions, 
nature and culture. 

GRADE: 5-6 



LENGTH OF TIME: A weeks 



NAME OF TEACHER: Stanley Tokuda 
SCHOOL: Moanalua Elementary 
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Title: INFLA^ilON: EFFECTS ON PRODUCTION, MARKETING AND ME 



Description: 

This unit is basically an economic unit that involves students in real-life 
situations as producers and consuxaers. In assuming these roles ^ students 
go through the development of skills in decision-making, cause-effect 
relationships, leadership, management, interpersonal relation and 
communication. Though basically an economic unit, the interdisciplinary 
approach is clearly evident, for language arts and mathematics skills are 
important aspects of the unit. More importantly the activities of the unit 
puts students into actual life-like experience and processes the under- 
standing of the self, how the economy affects the self, and hew the self 
affects others take on a particular significance* This unit is an 
embodiment of integrated instruction. The content consists of; 

1 . Knowledge 

a. Inflation 

b^ Production and manufacturing 
c« Supply and demand 

d. Budgeting 

e. Cause and effect 



2, Skills and Processes 

a. Computing 

b . Dec ision-making 

c. Problem-solving . ^ 

d. Writing 

e. Speaking (persuading, influencing) 

f. Valuing 

Note; These skills may call for some specialized teaching 
activities at certain points. 

3, Attitudes - Development of the idea of responsibility to oneself and 
to others 

a. Promotion of one's ideas and convictions 

b. Working for the general good of all in group work 



All activities, such mm disculrsions and feedback to students are not listed. 
Teachers should use their discretion in providing sudh activities. 

Product > 
- paper cars, records of goods « marketing materials, advertising signs, 
stickers, brochure \ 

Evaluation " / 

^My Personal Evaluation and Analysis 
• Oral Evaluation in Groups 

Objectives of Unit: / 

1) Learn terms associated with business. 

2) Learn to work cooperatively, efficiently, and productively in a simulated 
manufacturing s:lcuation (assembly line vs. non-assei!i>ly line concept). 

3) Learn to evaluate the performance of others (supervisory role) . 

4) Learn to analy2e and plan a cash flow sheet. 

5) Learn to sell a product through simulation (dynamic salesmanship) . 

6) Learn to handle and count $$$ involving thousands of dollars. 

7) Opportunity to reinforce some of our* Vocabulary Words by way of 
Company Names and^Advertisements« / 

8) Opportunity for you to evaluate and analyze the reasons for the final 
Net Profit of your company. 

9) Opportunity to realize the effects of personal expenses after "Pay Day." 
10) To Have Fun! 
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GUIDELINES FOH TEACHER 

APPROXIMATE TIME SCHEDULE 
1st Week: Preparation 
2hd Week: Froduction/Kanufacturing 
3rd Week: Advertising & Marketing (Selling Product) 
4th Week: Evaluation, etc. 

NOTE: You may want to follow up or extend this activity with the various 
types of writings (creative story, persuasive, informative, etc.) 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

(1) Oak Tag (steel for the body of automobile) 

(2) Masking Tape 
Scotch Tape or 
Other Adhesive 

(3) Scissors (represents equipment) 

(4) Colored ink pens (represents paint) 



(Optional items) 

(5) Clear plastic wrapper (represents glass windows) 

(6) Tin foil (represents bumper) 

(7) Other items that may be appropriate 



ITEMS USED FOR PRODUCTION (Use uniform sizes) Suggested Cost 

(1) STEEL (Oak Tag 12" x 18") '. . $ 25,000 

(2) STEEL (Oak Tag 18" x 24") 45,000 

(3) TAPE (Scotch) @ 1 foot 4,000 

(4) TAPE (Masking) @ 1 foot 2,000 

(5) EQUIPMENT (Scissors) 2,000 each 

(6) INSURANCE (Optional) 5,000 

(7) GLASS (Clear plastic wrap) 500 (4 sq.in.) 

(8) BUMPER (Tin foil) (4"xl2" strip) 5,000 

(9) Others 



It is a good idea to include insurance but make it an option. If a 
company decides to purchase insurance, any loss (stolen or damaged) to 
purchased materials would be covered 100%. If there is no insurance and 
loss occurs, too bad r- POOR MANAI3EMENT DECISION! 
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INSTRUCTION FOR ACTIVITY: 



Preparation 

1. Students bring pictures of automobiles. 

a. Share likes/dislikes of auto (design, color, econonQf, luxury 
etc.) 

b. Discuss differences (reasons for) in auto prices. 

c. Discuss Demand, & Si^^ply & other words (business terms) 

d. CREATE INTEREST & INFORM STUDENTS THAT THEY WILL BE DOING A 
SIMULATION PROJECT (ACTIVITY) CALLED, " Inflation (How it 
Affects?) - Productiob^ Marketing & Me." 

e. Divide class into groups of Companies 

f. Assign roles to students (student /teacher selection). 
MINIMUM 3 IN A GROUP (Pres*, Accountant, and Engineer) « 

g. Have group select a Naioe for their ^tor Company. 

h. Givf? ("free") oak tag (i2"xl8") for each Con^any to create 
a prototype (nwdel/pattern) 

i. PRODUCTION RULE #1: Minimum Size 4" in length. 
PRODUCTION RULE 02 i Absolutely no materials are allowed 

from outside the classroom, 
j. Asseinble into Respective Companies. Analyze Preparation 
Cash Sheet or Cost Analysis Worksheet with students. Have 
each Company plan (cash flow). When completed, have 
Accountant and President sign, and submit 1 copy to teacher. 
Teacher checks to see that Total Projected Expenses does not 
exceed Capital Amount. If it does, you way want to set up a 
Lending Institution (BANK) , or have Company re-analyze their 
projected Cash Flow, 
k. Have Companies decide which method of production to use. 

(Assenfl)ly Line-Specialization to. Non-Ass eii5>ly Line). 
1. Instruct students to have a rotation system for each person 
to be the Supervisor (evaluate) for the day. 
NOTE: Once Preparation Cash Flow Sheet or Cost Analysis Worksheet is 

turned in. Teacher will act as the Supplier, and sell production 
materials to Companies. Actual Play $$. is Not used at this time 
for transactions, but only accounting (record keeping) is necessary. 
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READY FOR PRODUCTION OR MANUFACTPRING ; 

(1) Conqiaiiies located in various patts of the roQQ. 

(2) 1 session equivalent to 1 laonth of salary* 

(a) Approxixaately ;iS lainutes of production time. « 

(b) Approxiaately 15 minutes for "Pay" and Grocery Shopping. 

(3) STUDENTS ARE PAID AFTER EACH PRODUCTION SESSION. 

(4) ONLY PRESIDENT ALLOWED TO GIVE INCREASE IN SALARY- 
Explanation: Teacher /Accountant in charge of "Payroll." Have approx* 

5 major types of es^enses for employees to incur (e.g.* 
Housing Expense; Transportation Expense; Hedical/Dental 
Expense; Utility Expense; and Miscellaneous Expense). 

Before employees receive their Net Pay ^ they ra\xst reach 
into 5 different envelopes labeled as suggested above-^ and 
pick 5 expense cards which will determine the an^unt of 
expenses for each employee. (Teacher-made card with 
various expenses on it.) Subtract this amount from the 
employee's salary to determine the Net Pay . Student goes to 
teacher and receives his Net Pay . The employee (student) 
then goes grocery shopping. RULE ; EACH EMPLOYEE MUST 
SPEND A MINIMUM OF $100 FOR GROCERIES. 

At the Market; Set up a variety of items (e.g., sunflower seeds, candy, gum, 

etc. - in small amounts). Setthe price for each item. 
(For example, a tablespoon amount of sunflower seeds may cost 
the consumer $150; small candy bar $200, etc. — e>q>lain to 
students that these xteu^ represents bags of groceries.) 

Inflation; YOU MAY WANT TO INCREASE THE PRICE OF SOME ITEMS 
THE FOLLOWING '*PAY DAY'* SO THAT STUDENTS FEEL THE "IMPACT OF 
INFLATIONS* 

NOTE: Actual *'Play $" is not used for payroll and grocery shopping. The 
amount he spends is subtracted from his total wages. Only 
accounting (record keeping) is necessary. 
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Savings ; Whataver aaouat is le£e over froa an en^loyee's pay check will be 
credited to his/her Savings Account. 

-Student to be responsible for his/her account balance. TEACHER/ 
ACCOUNTANT HAY ALSO, KEEP A RECORD OF EACH EMPLOYEE'S SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT AS A HELPER FOR CLEMENCY t^^IONAL BANK. 

Advertising : After production is over, use a couple of days for companies to 
set up display areas (bookcase / tab les ) • Students should make 
it attractive by making *'Ad Posters covering bookcase/ table; 
making electrical lights , etc. 

Use I day to talk about the Dynamic Salesperson and have 
students practice salesmanship. 

Selling Days ; Use 2 days for "SELLING DAY." Use another class to be the 
consumers* YOU WILL NEED TO MAKE PLAY %%% AHEAD OF TIME. 
Place amounts of play $$$ In envelopes (suggested different 
amounts from $8,0(K)-$25y00O)* Give consumers envelopes at 
random as they come into the room to purchase. 

Evaluation ; Students to complete My Personal Evaluation and Analysis Sheet. 

Oral evaluation will also be done in a group with the teacher. 

Auction: (optional) You may want to have an auction so that students can 
spend their savings \ 
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SAH^LE WORKSHEET 
COST ANALYSIS 



Conpany 



Date 



President : 
Menders: 



COST ANALYSIS 





Type A 




Type B 




Production Costs 










Materials 


$4,000 




$4,800 




Other Costs 3,000 
(taxes, wages, insurance, 
advertising, utilities^ etc.) 




3,000 




Total Cost of Car 


7,000 




7,800 




m 


Suggested Selling Prices 


Low 
$8,000 


High 
$12,000 


Low 
$9 ,000 


High 
$12,000 


Total Cost of Car 


7,000 


7,000 


7,800 


7,800 


Conmiission for Salesman 


800 


1,200 


780 


780 


Net Profit 


200 


3,800 


420 


3,420 
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PREPARATION CASH FLOW SHEET 

KAME OF COMPANY 

ACCOUNTANT X 

******************} ************************************************* 

CAPITAL AMOUNT $100,000 

EXPENSES : 

« 

Steel 

Tape 

Paint 

Equipment ^ 

Glass 

Insurance 

^ Sub-total Expense 

BALANCE - 

Employee: (SALARY) * 

( ) 

( )_ 

( ) BALANCE 

Total Exp. (Salary) 1st month: 

PRICE OF AUTO ' ' . 2nd taonth: 

(high) • 3rd month :_; . 

(low) 4th month: 

X \ 5th month; ' \ 

PRESIDENT ' 



Total projected expenses 



4 
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- . STUDHiT^S COPY, 

MY PERSONAL EVALtlATIOH & ANALYSIS_' 



1. WHAT DO YOU PEEL WERE THE EEASCBIS (Why?) YODR COMPANY PLACED NUMBER 

^? The following are sone reasons that may help 

you (sethod of production, ei^enses, worker efficiency/inefficiency,^ 
sales price, demand, supply, managessent decisions, salesmanship, etc.). 

2. What was your persoaal Saving Account balance? $ • 

Are you satisfied with the asiount?_ 

Could you have saved ©ore $?__ ^ ' 

Explain the reason /reasonjEi for Your Savings Account Balance. 

3. What was your personal Loan Balance? Explain the reason/ reasons for 
Your Loan Balance, 

4. What are your feelings about Personal Expenses? Do you have a better 
understanding of what parents must face involvlttg FetBonal Expenses? 
Explain completely. 

5. Did you feel that your salary (pay check) was ample (enough)? Do you 
feel that you deserved a higgler "Pay," or Not? Why? 

6. What do you feel was the most significant thing that you learned from 
this project? Explain. 

7. What did you enjoy inost about this activity? Explain. 

8. What did you dislike about this project? Explain. 

9. How does "Inflation" affect you? Explain* 

10. .Write a creative story about an autonjobile and inflation. 



NaiDe 
Grade 
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MODEL : PARNES' CREATIVE PROBL EM SOLVIN G 

TITLE: Liviwg on the Growing Edge (Adventures in Interpersonal 
Relationships) 

FOCUS: - Integrate multiple disciplines into the area of stud^ 

- Develop independent or self-directe J skills 

- Develop complex^ productive, abstract and/or Higher level 
thinking skills 

- Develop research skills and methods 

- Encourage the development^ of products that use new 
technicfuee, materials and forms 

- Encourage the development of self-understanding, i.e. 
recognizing and. using one's abilities, becoming self- 
directed, appreciating likenesses and differences 
between oneself and others- 

GRADE: U-d ' - 

LENGTH OF TIME:' 3-4 months 



NAME .OF. TEACHER: Nathalie Hee 
SCHCK^: • Pearl Harbor Kai Elementary 
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Creative Problem Solving 

Thm erutivt pro^MS «ppli«d to problc* solviot: 

I« Pact-findixst: t<cberiQ£ data in prepuatlra for defining thm problca 

• Identify di« probl«a^ by Mking quc«tioM; Who? What? Wher«? When? Vhy? 

2« Problea-findiixf : analysing problamatic araaa in ordar to pick out and point up the problea to ba 

attackad. 

. Quaation- **Ia vay^ sight Z ?** 

• Catbar data 

3. Idaa-finding: idM ptodnctiba r thinking up» procesaiQg» and developing nuaeroua possible leads to 

solttticms ^ 

• Put to other usee * Adapt 

• Modify • Hiniiaiza 

. Magnify • Subatitute 

. Kaanange • Reverse 

• CcHBbine 

4. Solution finding: evaluating potential solutions against defined criteria 
. Establish criteria 

• Evaluate 
. Verify 

. Teat 

5. ' Acceptance-finding: adoption ** developing a plan of action and impleiaentiog the chosen solution. 

• lapleaeot 

• Prepare for acceptance 

The following diagras suggests the way In which this procesa alternates within each step between 
"iaaginative" (divergent) thinking ard "judicial" (convergent) thinking- 

Facr - Problem- Idea- Solution- Acceptance - 
Finding Fir^dmg Ftnding Finding Finding 

V 

S /N /N 

MB y ^' S / \ ^ \ \ ^ J 

ri'-^^f--^, F-F ^ P F ^ TF ^ S-F ^ A F plaisj ; - k - 

°I y"^^ y A Wm C 



REFERENCES: Parnes, Sidney J., Noller, and A- Biondi* QaXAz to QKQjOtivZ 
Actcon. Charles Scribner & Sons^ New York: 1977. 

Osbom, Alex F. Apptitd Imqlnation. Charles Scribner & Sons, 
New York: 1963 

Used by permission of Charles Scribner & Sons. 
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Title: LIVING ON THE GROWING EDGE (ADVENTURES IN INTERPERSONAL 

RELATIONSHIPS) 
Learners: Gifted and Talented - 15 children maximum 

Approach (Model/Strategy) : 

Creative Problem Solving - Parnes, Sidney J., Noller, B. and Biondi, A. 

Osbom, Alex F. 

/' 

Renzulli's Enrichmei^'t Triad 

Type I Type II ' Type III 

General Group Training Activities Individual and small 

Exploratory Activitiies group investigations 

of real problems 

3 

Generalization: People learn to love and esteem theiaselves through knowledge, 

skills and attitudes. 
A. Knowledge 

! " Becomes a whole person by developing these areas : 
! emotiot\al, social, physical and intellectual* 

I B. Skills 

- Gains a perspective of how others see him/her 
, - Talent scouts his/her strengths and abilities 

i - Plans how to replace destructive behavior and attitudes 
with constructive ones ^ 

C. Attitudes 

\ - Perceives the self as worthy to be loved 
\ - Learns to forgive 

- Learns to rejoice in his/her existence 

Generalization ; People learri to love and esteem others through knowledge, 

skills, and attitudes. 

A. Knowledge 

- Becon^ a whole person when he recognizes and respects tha 
others have the san^ qualities as himself* 

B. Skil^ 

- Learns how to show appreciation and values others. 

- Resolves conflict agreeably 

- Gain^ the skills of friendship making 
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C. Attitude 

- Learns to separate destructive behavior from the 
worthiness of a person 

- Learns to love another unconditionally 

- Learns the attitudes of a genuine friend 



Activities : 

Fact-Finding 
& Problem 
Finding 



Idea-Finding 



Solution 
Finding 
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1. Hew can we improve ourselves and our relationshi ps to 
others? (Mho, what, where, when, why) # 

2» Listen to the social scientists (counselor, psychologists, 
sociologists, etc.) and get a broad view of the skills 
needed - n^asuring, hypothesizing, predicting, writing, 
interviewing, 

3. Brainstorm possible topics to do research. 

4. Choose a topic to work on. ^ 

5. Develop a hypothesis or project statement. 

6. Design an instrument, questionnaire or survey to get 
research data about self /or others., 

7. Read related research literature on one's chosen topic 
and/or interview "experts" in the field. 

8. Summarize and take notes and outline data gathered, 

9. Interview peers on subjects to gain their views on the 
research topic (paper/pencil, photographs, tape recording) 

10. Observe peers* behavior in relation to research project. 

11. Work with school counselor to evaluate progress of 
re'search as well as gain the attitudes of a social 
scientist from a %ona fide" social scientist. 

12. Throughout the researching, teachers conduct mini work- 
shops to gain sk^ls on interpersonal topics like 
listening/responding, friendship making, conflict 
resolution, talent scouting, valuing. 

13. Compile data and construct charts, graphs, tables, etc. 

14. Flan goals for changes in behavior for self. 

15. Write about findings under the following topics: Project 
statement. Related Research Literature (resources used). 
Findings, Conclusions and Recommendations ^f or Solutfbne, 
Appendix, Acknowledgments, Bibliography. 
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Acceptance 
Finding 



16. Design a 3-panel display to share findings and solutions, 

17. Practice sharing project orally with G/T peers as the 
audience . 

18. Share, plan and devise an oral. presentation for grade 
level, parents, and teachers. 

19. Write a spoof on the research project. 



Evaluation: 



1. Pre/Post test on skills, knowledge and attitudes of a social 
scientist. 

2, Itq>letaent goals on self change set in project. 
3» Display of products. 

4. Written report, 

5. Oral presentation for grade level sharing. 

6* Write thank you letters and acknowledgments to contributing social 
scientist. 



Bibliography; 

1- Creative Learning Systems - Kit on Interpersonal Coinmunication 
(Listening/Responding Skills). 

2. Interact - Simulations in Game Form (Examples - Being A Biographer)* 

3. The Ungame, Social Security. 
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METHODS AMD TECIiHIQUES USEFUL IN EACH STEP OF CREATIVE PROBLEK-SOLVING 



THE AND 
FACT-FINDING 



PROBLEK-FINDINS 



lUEA-FlNDING 



SOLUTION-FINDING 



ACCEPTANCE-FINDING 



00 



I* Overview 5*1 tep I. 
process 

2. Iktild upon bailie 
creative thii^it^ 
strategies • 2« 

3. ••Balance** betveea 
cotiwrgcnt and 
divergent thinking, 

4w Qeffr JudgnicnC 

S« CrouiK! Hules: 
s«) Dcfrr Judgment 

b. ) Qunnlity is 

c. ) Wild-silly 

ideas are OK 

d. ) Hitch-hike; 

seek coRihinations 

for your cmi 'Hrsses** 

7. DcBcno's •*l>rawing on 
^1 BLink^Sbrct" 

8. I>^BiXiu: rr«iise/Clari{y 
Critic ire/Amplify 

9- Use cwivigmmt forms 
to uork tlirough the 
steps* 

10, STOFTOl— tjse all the 
senses; observe I 

11, Know / Need to Xnov 

12, 5Wa ♦ B 



Invite Hany X(feas or Uayi 
of Viewing the Probloa 

\m 

Redefine the Prdyltw 
Ask }Axy^ iiake it 
«ore general 

Wiy Else? 

Mist do 1 hope to gain 
or acconpliab? 

Look for std>**proble»s 

Consider Nev Viewpoints 
Search through the list 
of Facts 

Change Key fford» 

Focus Probleoi StatCBent 

Improvesaent 

Change 

Substitute 

Combine 

Modify 



I. Scfficfuber: Defer Judg^t! 1. Brainstom for Criteria 



2. Searching for PMsibilitia 

Bra instorm 
Checklists 
Attribute Listing 

SCAMPER 

Forced Relationshipa 
Morptiological Analysis 
Miat If/ Just Suppose 

3. Search for New or Unumnl 
Idea5> ConbinationSi or 
Connections 

S^cticft 
Visualization 
Imgevf 
Excursion 
Fantasy-Force Fit 

4. Accept and Encourage ALL 
ideas — even lliose that 
seeis wild and silly. 

5. Hitch-hike^carch for new 
combinations. 

What if the oppMite 
were true? 

If you had a nagie 
yand to use« •« 

That suggesU to ns.«. 



2. 'Vill it...*" Question 

3. What*a good about it? 
t^iat*a bad about it? 

4« Preliminary screening of 
Idea List can help define 
and focus criteria. 

5« Use a grid or matrix to 
analyze ideas ays teas tically* 

6» Take one CRlIBtlOn at a 
tiaic; evaluate the ideas 
on that criterion. 

7. Use sifltple evaluatim 
systems at ttfe beginning. 

8. Doci*t look only for ONE 
idea~ 

Premising ideas? 
Combinations of ideas? 
^k)dificaticns? 
Hew Ideaa? 



1« Consider specific steps 
in the Plan of Action. 
Firat? 2nd7 etc. 

2. Use SW'a ♦ U to study 
details of each step. 



3* Consider resistance, ' 
obstacles, objections 
for each part of the VQk 

vik) rxnr? 

Wien tKfh 
Where r«JT? 
What NJT? 

Why mrt 

lUm NOT? 

4« Call for action to begin 
prcmptly. 
24 Uour Strp 
Week — tk?nth ~ctc, 

5« p3n$ider how you will 
decide whether or not 
you lave ^succeeded. 



6« What could go wrong? What 
will you do if that does 
happen? What's the 
worst possible thing that 
could Happen? 



ERIC 



NAGC Convention Session, Donald Treff inger ,1983. 
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NAME OF TEACHER: Hawaii District 

Teachers 

SCHOOL: Hawaii Schools 
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Title 

9 

Gr. 



Characteristics Entry Skills 



Purposes and Objectives 



({Ontent 
"(what) 

A - 


Process 
(How) 


Product 
(End Results) 


Resources 


Delivery System 
(When) 


> 






i 





Procedure 



Adapted from Sandra Kaplan N/S-LTI-G/T 



Gr. 2nd 



Oiaracteristics 

hi^ly critical 
self-directed 



Entry Skills 

alphabet iz'ing 
chart making 



Purposes and Objectives 



°u ^^"^^ ^°i^8 research work the students will make charts on the similarities 
and differences of the animals. They will share with class and school. similarities 



ERIC 



Content 
^(what) 



animal life cycles 



Ptocess 
CHow) 



critical thinking 
creativity 



Product 
(End Results) 



chart " 

■I 

life cycle drawings 



Procedure 



I) 

2) 
3) 

4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 
iO) 



Resources 



animal books 

encyclopedia 

How To Books 

magazines 

texts 

zoo 



Delivery System 
(When) 



group 

individually 



View & discuss film on life cycles of animals 
Teach skill of categorizing a) leaves b) geometric shapes & 
Look at life cycles through a) encyclopedias b) How To Books 
each person draws the life cycles 
Visit the zoo (bbservation, drawing of animals) 
Categorize zoo animals 
Self select 1 animal 

Read for general information on selected animal 
Make life cycle of different animals 

Compare similarities & differences of the animals and put on charts 
Present charts to class «^narcs 



c) words concrete to abstract / 
c) magazines d) texts 



11) Disi^lay in library 
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. Origin of Nuiobers 



Title 



Charac t eris t ics 


Entry Skills 


creative students 


research skills 


self-directed 


working knowledge of our 


able to solve problems ^ 


nuHjber system — ^ 




Know how to make chart^ 



Purposes and Objectives 



After having read chapter 2* each student will create his/her own nuiaber system by examining nunfi)er systems 
of 3 types of civilization, using them in number problems and by making up their c^m number systems. 







Content 
^{what) 


Process 
(How) 


Product 
(End Results) 


Resources 


Delivery System 
^ (When) 


number systems 


problem solving 
creativity 


chart 

game 

own number systems 


*Holt gr* 6 
Inquiring About 
Technology 


group 

• 


- P'tocedure 


' c 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Read about the Roman, Arabic, and Egyptian civilizations and their number systems using more than 1 source, 
Brainstorm for common threads among the three civilizations. 
Cotopare and contrast the nun4>er systems . 
Make a chart of the 3 number systems. 
Create your own number system. 

Create your own number problems with the new no. system and make it into a g^me. 
Present the game to the class and put in the library for others to use it. 
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Processes of a Succ essful Comunity 
Title 

Gr . 8 



Characteristics 

■'enjoys interaction of others 
curious about anvironinent 



Entry Skills 
definition of coimaunity 




Purposes and Ofajectives 

After viewing and Wing The Lord of Flies and other writings, the students will justify whether or not the 
^unlty in the Lord of Flies was successful by holding' a formn. Then the student will cCIre it to his 
own community, and write a parable. ^^uciiu wxix compare it to nis 



Concent 
■"(what) 



iiteratttre 




(How ) 



critical thinking 
affective 



(End Results) 



f orun 



Lord of the Flies 
S.S. basal text 



Delivery Sysi-f>m 
(When) 



Procedure 



large group 
individually^ 



J 

2 

3, 

4, 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



Brainstorm what makes a successful community. j 
Read about successful communities. ■ 
Collate inforrution into I chart the characteristics of a successful cbnraunity. 
Skills teaching— note taking, ont lining fcum. 

Compare a succesr^ful .op^unity and the criteria for a succesful community and the community .n Lord of the F 
KtHv.i«- '-^"^T tang-- application of stills. v . 

Cq\; pare whether the scudent*s comiuL'nity is successful. 
Presentation cf forum to own class, other classes. 

Locate and share other parables in literature- -GuiliveV's Travel. Animal Fann. Write your original parable. 
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.The Epic 



Gr. 12 



Title 



Characteristics 


Entry Skills 


independent learners 


composition mastery skills 


learns easily and readily 


active imagination 





Purposes and Objectives 

After reading and discussing Odyssey and another independent work judged to be of epic quality, he will compare 
and contrast the rhetorical devices, setting, characters, theme, plots, and write hi? own epic. 



Content 
^(what) 



English 



Process 
(How) 



critical thinking 



Product 
(End Results) 



Resources 



his own epic story 
seminar 



Odyssey 

other epic works 



Dellyery System 
(When) 



individually 
group 



Procedure 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Read Homer's Odyssey , 

Research to identify mythical character allusion in the Odyssey and share knowledge with class. 

Read another work commo.ily judged to be of epic scope and quality. 

Compare and contrast both the Odyssey and the other works. 

Participate in a seminar discussion regarding both works* 

Write your own epic using the qualities that denote a true epic. 
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MODEL: KOHLBERG'S & ERICKSON'S 

TITLE: I am l^hat I Believe In 

t 

FOCUS: - Present content that is related to broad-based themes, 
issues, and/or problems. 

- Develop independent and self-directed study skills. 

- Develop research methods and skills. 

- Encourage the development of self-understanding, i.e., 
recognizing and using one's abilities, becoraing self- 
directed, appreciating likeness and differences between 
oneself and others. 

GHADE: 4-6 gr. 

* * _ 

LENGTH OF TIME:- 5 weeks of daily 45-minute periods. 



NAME OF TEACHER: Ruth Chun 
SCHOOL: Red Hill Elementary School 




AFFKOX* EKXiC EKIKSCN 

ACE (PSYC80S0CIAX. DEVELOPMEfTT) 

Birth TKUST VS. WSTRUST 

Lovinis, Rurcuraac p«r«ntM c»n •tr«a^thi3n Crust In 
voriJ and t«If. 

iftiic arifdtf include msuriahncnc . SLKiklng, vsr^h, 

cicsnilfv*** Aod Physiccl conctct. 
RclAtloQ vith aothar cxtrcMly lapotcaac. 
I y««r AU TOKQMy VS. SHAME AHP DOirsT 

Q)ildr«Q I««ni to hm salf'tuf ficicnc la aany €C- 
tivitlM, Including toiUclQg, feeding, valking, 
•nd tAlklog. or to doubt th&ir ovn Ablliclca. 
2 ymmt* Acquire t«tiii« of bclog crpablc of doiog things 
thswlv««. 



3 y*ar« INITIATIVE VS. GUILT 

Cblidrtn v«nt to undcrtskc vioy «dultlik« activi* 
ti«t, soMtiBM owrttcppifig Che liaits set by 
percnt* snd feeling quiUy. 

6 ye<fs As the child acquires rules of conduct, soae fre«doB 

csu provided for growth of laltistiye. 

7 yesrs IHDCSTRY VS. IKITERIORITY 

ChiTdren lesm to Dskis aad produce things. 
Susy Issming to be costpecest end productive. 
DrsBSticslly expsndcd socisl world inv^ites coapsrlscms 
with peers whicn B^ighc initiate sense of Inferiority. 

12 years IPEKtlTY VS. ROLE CWHISK^ 
Adolescence Adolescents try to figure out **^o as I?** 

Establish Sexual^ ethnic and career identities. 
IntegratloQ of roles snd ideals or becoae confused 
about what future tolti* to play. 



Adulthood INTIMACV VS. ISOLATtOji 

25 years Close personal relationshlra. 

Young adults seek coi^anionshi p snd lovu with snother 
persoo ot becoa* isolated frca others. 

GENER ATIv m VS. STAOMATIO^j 

Adults are productive, perforving oeanlngful work snd 

raising a family, or bccnine stagnant. 
Concern vith welfare of society snd next generation. 

45 years iNTrCRTTY VS . PSSPAtR 

Satisfaction in life, accospHshcwntB or despslr. 
Llf*» is tsea^ingful or goals are not reached. 
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LAWRENCE KOHLfiERC APPROX. ACE OF 

(PSYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT) GIFTED 

(THEORY or HORAL DEVELOP^^EKT) 

late rt^lizat ion cf principles that regulate 

one's conduct in husaa reXatioos, 
Everyone m^t pass through the five stages 
sequentially, but not necessarily at the »»y 

Bsjorlty of Adults in our culture 
never resch the fifth stag* of principled 

•oraiity. . /• 

Believes it is poealble Co establish oorsl 
climates to benefit mral dcvelopsent in 
different degrees. 

1 year 

PRECONVEIfriCHfAL LEVEL 2 years 

STAGE i: PliNISatgNT-OBEDID^CE LEVEL 
Authority figures dlccac« child's action (to avoid 
punishaasnt). 

Physical conse^uMicea of acCioa deterainas goodness 
and badness. 

STAGE 2i IKSTRgHafTAL RELATITIST ORIEKTATION it y«ars 

Idea of Reciprocity - **You scratch sy back, 1*11 

scratch yours*** 
Concern for rewards - 'Vhat'si in it for as?" 
External control sad concrete consequences. 

cokvektiokal level 

STAGE 3i ^IKTE&PERSOMAL CO^OaaiMKCE VITH GOO D 6 years 

BOY/NICE GIRL ORIENTATION 
Seeks to Met the expectations of others. 
Good bchiivior is ti which pleases or helps 

and is approved by others. 7 years 

Ability to see situaticKis froa the position of 

other pcrs<^s helps determine sctioo of child- 
STAGE 4; TRE LAW AND ORDER ORlSyTAllO?? 

The law, rules of the social systca and a desire 
to do one's duty, gain consideration. 
,^ Orientation toward fixed rules, authority, and 12 years 
maintenance of the social order, Adoleicfencs 
Avoidance ot guilt and social disspproval 

motivates child. 
(Kohlberg believes only 101 of sdult population 
go beyimd thi^ axtemally controlled level.) 
POST'CONVEKnoriAL. ADTCKO»iODS OR PRlNCrrLEOj jVEL 

STAGE 5; SOCtAL-CONTRACT L£€;Ai.ISTIC ORIENTATION Adulthood 
WITH irn LIT ASIAN OVERTONES 2S years 

General individual righti critically cxasl.ied 
and agreed upon by whole aociety govern action. 
STAGE 6; THE L^IVERSAL ETHICAL PSINCIPLE ORIgS> 
Internal coniteent to principles of one's own 
conscience. 

Ruth Oiun '83 



TITLE: I AM WHAT I BELIEVE IN 



Learners: Students with strengths in Language Arts 

Model /Approach: Integrated Models i\pproach vlth focus on Kohlberg's Theory 

of Moral Reasoning 

Generalization: The development of meaningful and valid values helps 

individuals function successfully in society. 

Objectives: 1) The students should become familiar with, discuss, and apply 

in specific written and oral situations the theories of Erik 
Erickson (Eight Crises of Man) and Lawrence Kohlberg 
(Theory of Moral Reasoning) . 

2) The students should understand and respect other people's 
values. 

3) The students should exaioine one*s own reasoning and the 
reasoning of others in order to solve social and iDoral 
problems « 

4) The students should take role parts of others in dileinmas 
and social situations and see che other side. 

5) The students should engage in discussions of social and moral 
prob lems, 

6) The students should analyze one's own beiiavior with reference 
to one's be lief s, 

7) The students should realize that values are relative and do 
change. 

\ 
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UNIT PLAN: I AM WHAT I BELIEVE IN 

A. Initiate the unit with a "Gi^ess the Value" activity. 

1. Students are asked to select a value they are familiar with and 
would feel comfortable demonstrating in front of the class. 

a. Students should present the value to their classmates using 
creative dramatics (expression). 

b. Audienl^e should try to guess what is being presented. 

2. Teacher should keep track of values selected so students will not 
duplicate in presentations. ^ 

3. Teacher provides time afterwards for students to discuss and 
evaluate their presentations. 

4. Teacher then^- leads discussipn around to focus on values that help 

to develop the theme of Justice (Fairness); such as, RESPONSIBILITY, 
HONESTY , FRIENDSHIP, SHARING, TRUTH, RESPECT, SELF-ESTEEM, DETER- 
MINATION, PATIENCE, KINDNESS, CARING, HUMOR, COURAGE, CURIOSITY, 
IMAGINATION, FAIRNESS, SAVING, LEARNING, GIVING, UNDERSTANDING, 
LOVE, BELIEVING IN ONESELF, TRUST, and DEDICATION. 

a. Draw from students * examples of the above. 

b. Check to see if students understand the concepts. 

5. Teacher provides students with a lating checklist (attached) of the 
values discussed to find out what they consider to be their well- 
developed as well as weak values. (This is used as a pre-test 
instrument.) 

a. Students will rate themselves from 1 to 10 for each value listed, 
with 1 being the least developed. 

b. Students should rank their list of values, prioritizing from 
the greatest need for development to the most highly developed. 

6. Lead questions are introduced to redirect students* thinking: 

a. HcM do we acquire our values? 

b. What are values? 

c. Why do our values differ (in kind and degree)? 

d. Wliy do our values change? 

e. How can we improve on certain values? 
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Introduce two theories of human development (chart attached) to show 
students how certain theorists think humans develop physically, socially, 
emotionally, and morally. 

1. Using the chart as a guide, provide students with resource materials 
and handouts on the two theories of development. 

a. Erik Erikson*s "Eight Crises of Man" 

b. Lawrence Kohlberg*s "Theory of Moral Reasoning" , ^ 

2. T&rough discussion questions draw anecdotal examples from students 
for each stage of development from each theory. 

a. For Erikson*s theory have students give examples of both 
extremes for each crisis. 

b. For Kohlberg's model have students use living examples for each 
stage with reasons for their choices. 

After analyzing the theories, have students examine their own 
thinking on moral issues and problems (how they feel and the 
- opinions they hold) to decide where they ^ e in Kohlberg's model. 

a. Students should identify their stage ^nd level and give reasons 
for their decisions. S 

b. Students should share their decisions and through group 
discussions either confirm. iiK^dify, or disagree with each decision. 

1) In cases of disagreements, reyert to dilemma activities so 
students can re-evaluate their decisions. 

2) For the teacher, this is a good opportunity to identify 
levels and stages of students which should be used in the 
future for evaluation -purposes. 

Have students select one of their least developed values to work with 
as t^e basis for a research project. 

1. Students will need to define their selected value, using whatever 
references they feel are necessary, 

a. Teacher provides help in obtaining references that are not 
available within the school. 

b. Fieldtrips to public libraries and university libraries for 
research materials can be scheduled. 
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c. Resource speakers should be brought ln» 

1) University 

2) Parents 

3) Coismunity 

Students should be asked to keep a daily record of all the tiroes they 

are aware of having practiced the selected value and of the other 

times when they are aware of situations when they fail to do so* 

♦ 

a. Using a composition book as a journal or log, have the students 
make daily entries over a. five week period. 

1) Use the first half of the book for "Living by the Value" 
entries. ; 

2) Use the latter half of the book for "Failing to Do So" entries 

b. By pointing out incidents during class when situations may occur, 
the teacher can help the students become more aware of and 
focus on their selected values. 

c. By setting the example, classmates will soon join in to point 
out these examples for others also. 

1) At this point the entire group will begin to zero in on the 
specific values selected by each member of the class. 

2) From this point the students will become more conscious of 

« 

values in general. 
Students should be asked to^-^a^ a biographical sketch of a person 
who is recognized in their life for living the value they have 
selected. 

a. Students should be expected to record examples of how the person 
was able to develop the particular value to such a strong degree. 

b. Students should be asked to keep anecdotes of incidents when 
this person developed and exercised the Value. 

c. Students should draw conclusions of how the value helped the 
person succeed in life. 

Students should select someone from their community or someone they 
are quite familiar with who demonstrates the value consistently. 

a. The^student should intervi^tf the person to obtain information, 
needed to do a comparative study with the biographical person. 

b. The student should gain permission from the individual to print 
information that may be used. 
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3. Students should analyze their Journals to look for patterns and 
other changes that may have developed as they recorded themselves 
over the five-week period. 

a. Teacher may need to guide students to zero in on pertinent data. 

b. Discussions may be necessary to clarify information and to refocus. 
6. Students will use the data gathered to write a paper about their study. 

a. Students should use the infomaation to answer the questions: 
-i) What effect, if any, did your comparative study of the two ' 

People have on you? 

/ 

2) What are your reasons for believing this? 

b. Students should use information gathered from research, 
interview, and journal to complete their paper for publication. 

Materials Needed 

1. Handouts from printed sources ^ 

2. Developmental chart on Kohlberg and Erikson (teacher produced) 
- Teacher made materials on tha theories 

4. Reference books 

5p Composition books and note paper 
6. Pencils, pen, etc. 

^ Evaluation: Students are pre and post tested with the values rating she^t 

attached, and a comparison of the scores are done to see if any 

♦ 

growth o^^curs. Because pf the short length of time, the data 
will not be signific^t. However, if grwth*' does o».cur this 
would indicate the importance off constant exposure to moral 
education in school as a means of developing the total child. 
The students are also provided with a valued questionnaire to 
respond to. This questionnaire (attached) should provide 
teachers with a general profile of what Values are important 
to the student and give an indi^tion of where the child may be 
on Kohlberg's stages o*f moral development. The use of 
dilemmas should verify the placement. 

An examination of the student's writing products would indicate 
the childv's understanding of the content of the unit and the 
processes used in the development, of the unitl * * 
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I AM^HAT I BELIEVE IN 
VALUES QUESTIONNAIRE 

Directions: Answer each question by rank or^lering the choices. Place a I 
in front of your first choice, a 2 m front of your second 
choice, anii a 3 in front of your last choice. 

* * * 

1. Wliich is most important in yout friendship? 

loyalt>y generosity honesty 

2. ff you were given $500 uy a millionaire, what would you do with it? 
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save it ^give it to your buy something 

parents for yourself' 

3. Which would you rather be? 
^an only child ^the youngest child the oldest child 

4. If you were President, which would be most iiiiportant to you? 

Space Program the poor, old, ^Defense Program 

and needy 

5. Which would you least like to be?' 
very sickljy ugly or disfigured very poor 

6. What kinds of friends would you like to have? 

_sm<irt good personality nice lookivig 

intelligent 

7. Which one should we spend the imsst Twney on? 
space tr.»/el ^education cure , for cancer \ 

8. When you worry about a poor grade in a test, do you think about 
yourself? your parents? pleasing the teacher 

9. Which type oi teacher would you like to have? 

^Strict but ^strict and lots easy going in class 

little homework of homework but lots of homework 

10. Which would you most like to improve? 

your grades your looks your social life 

IK When do you have the most fun? 

alone in a large group with a few friendi 

12. If you had $500 to spend for your bedroom, would you spend it 

all on furni- half on furniture all on computer . 

ture ' and the rest on games 

computer games 
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i3« Which would you rather have your aother give you for your birthday? 

^$10 to buy a $10 gift of her ^something she made 

* yourself soioething choice for you 

14. If your best friend's parents were constantly fighting, what would you 
like them to do? 

get reed and ^stay together and ^get divorced and your* 

^fathet ^eaves hide their feelings friend leaves with his 

for your friend's sake father 

15. What would you do for your parents on their anniversary? 

buy them a nice m ake dinner for treat them to a dinner 

gift them by themselves 

16 • If you had two hours to spend with a sick friend, what would you do? 

tell your read to your tell your friend all the 

friend what you fri^d a story things he/she has been 

have been doing you enjoy missing 

17. Ybu spend a lot of time plucking out a gift for your friend. If your 

friend doesn't like it, what would you rather he/she do? 

keep the gift tell you he/she ^return it to the store 

and thank you doesn't like it without telling you 

politely 

18. If you see a friend steal a toy from a neighbor's yard, would you 

^stop being his/ tell him/her to overlook it 

her friend put it back 

19. Which measure should be taken to avoid over population? 

^keep ab or t ions limit the num ber . charge extra taxes for 

legal of children in a for those over the 

family . limit 

20. If you found a $5 bill in the supermarket, what would you do? * 

^keep it ' ^ ^tske it to the ask your parents 

manager or clerk what to do 

21. Which do you toost want nwaey for? 

to buy your ^to go places on ^to feel independent 

own things ^ your own 

22. What is your most serious prcAlem in school? , « 

^*'mean" teachers student behavior your attitude towards 

against you school 

23. Which do you admire most? 

jet fighter astronaut ^surgeon 

pilot 
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24. Which would you be most willing to do as an adult? 

^serve in the serve in the Peace ^teach in the slunrs 

military Corps or ghetto 

25. Which would you must like to see happen? 

R ussia and the U*S» conQ)ete further on nuclear weapons 

^Russia and the U.S. unite under one government 

^Russia and the U.S. go to war to find out who is more powerful 

26. What is the worst crin^? 

__murder rape selling drugs 

27. Which jol) would you prefer? 

working in a irental institution 

workihg in an old people's home 



working in a prison 



Stude^nt Grade Date 
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Name Grade Date 

I AM WHAT I BELIEVE IN 
SELF EVALUATION SHEET 

Directions; Please rate yourself from 1 to 10, according to how you feel you 
practice these values, with 1 being v^ry weakly developed and 10 
being very highly developed. 



VALUES 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


KesponsiDi iity 






















norkescy 






















Frienasnip 






















bnaring 






















irutn 






















Respect 






















Self -Esteem 






















Determination 






















Patience 


















— — 




Kindness 


— ■ - . 




















uaring 























numor 























LiOurage 






















Curiosity 






















Imagination 






















Fairness 






















Saving 






















Learning 






















Giving 






















Understanding 






4 
















Love 






















Believing in oneself 






















Trust: 






















Curiosity 






















Dedication 
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MODEL: RENZULU'S ENR ICHMEN T TRIAD 

TITLE: THREE PROJECTS 

ORAL HISTORY, KAELEPULU POND COMMUNITY. AND THE 
COMING OF ASIATIC IMMIGRANTS TO HAWAII 

FOCUS: - Develop self-understanding and the understanding of one's 
relacioti to persons, societal institutions « pature 
and culture. 

- Content focuses on elaborate^ complex » and in-depth " 
study of' major ideas^ problems and themes. 

- Stresses higher level thinking skills, creativity and 
excellence in performance and products. 

- PronKJte self-initiated and self rdirected- leaf ning and 
growth. 

GRADE: 3-6 



LENGTH OF TIME: 2-3 months for each project 



NAME OF TEACHER: Vivian Mitsuda Hee 

SCHOOL: Kaelepulu and Blanche Pops 
Elem. Schools 

r 



1 



RENZULLI*S ENRICHMENT TRIAD 

* 

Type I Earlchnent; Generals Exploratory Activities 

1. Students are expected to explore activities purposefully and 
are responsible for suggestions for further study. 

2. Interest centers, visitations, field trips, resource speakers 
are some Mays to stimulate interest. 

3. Teacher needs to be a sensitive observer of students in order 
to plan for type II activities. 



Type II Enrichment; Group Ttaininfs Activities 

Methods » materials and techniques to develop thinking and feeling 
process such ^ as: 



Brainstorming 

Observation 

Classification 

interpretation 

Analysis 

Evaluation 



Comparison 

Categorization 

Synthesis 

Fluency 

Flexibility 

Originality 



Elaboration 

Hypothesizing 

Awareness 

Appreciation 

Value Clarification 

Commitment 



Type III Enrichment: Individual And Group Investigations of Real Problems 
Student takes active part in formulating the problem and n^thods. 



1. 

2. 

3. 



There is no routine- method but there may be appropriate 
investigative techniques and criteria for judging product. 
The investigation is a sincere interest < i student or group 
of students* 

Student works with a producer's rather than consumer's attitude 
and presents results and products to real audiences* 
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TYPE r 

EXPiORATORY 
AtTlVJTlfS 




TYPE m 

iNOtUIDUAl^ SMALL GROUP 

INVESTIGATIONS OF RfAL 
PROBLEMS 




TYPEH 



GROUP 
TRAINtN& 
ACTIVITIES 





The ej^r/cnmlnt tr/ap model 



Author: Joseph S. Renziilli 

Book: The Earichnent Triad Model: A Guide for DeiVeloplog Defensible Programs 

for Gifted and Talented 
Source: Creative Leamixig Press , Inc., P.O.Box 320 ' 

Mansfield Center, CT 06250 
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j,^. ' ' ' - . Level: grade 

• C 

Tinffi: 2H montlhs 

•V 

Title (Unit or lesson): ORAL HISTORY 

Five residents who had lived in the Waiioanalo area during the 1900 
were interviewed and records of these interviews were placed on 
tapes. These tapes were donated to (he Waitoanalo Public Library to 
help them start their Oral History Collection. 

f 

1 

Learners (Description and no.) 

These 21 potentially gifted students were frotn the Waimanalo area. 
Most of them had poor listening habits and needed to develop 
questioning skills and organizational skills. They also needed to 
appreciate the elders ,in the community and to realize the wealth of 
information that these senior citizens possessed. This*project was 
also underi:aken with the understanding that the students wot Id be 
giving son^thing back to the coosnunity in v^ich they lived. 

Focus for Differentiation (Principle) : * 

- explore constantly changing knowledge and information and development 
of the attitude that this knowledge is worth pursuing. 

- develop self-understanding and the understanding of one's relation 
to persons, societal institutions, nature and culture. 

Approach (^todel/Strategy) : 

It will adapt the Renzulli Triad Model. 

Content (generalization) 

'Oral history 4s a valuable primary source of information, 
(concepts) 

Records, printed documents and artifacts provide information on 

" civilizations * accomplishments . 
Facts are subject to varying interpretation?, influenced by beliefs 

vali^s or points of view. 
The value of oral history is the feeling of the emotion and hearing 

the actual language spoken. 
Important information can be transmitted from generation to. 

generation by word of mouth so students should value oral 

information. 
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Processes (Lesson/unit) : 

See STEPS ONE Micmi TAKE TO DO AK ORAL HISTORY 

Products (Pupil/class) 

Tapes and outline of suflsmary of tapes presented tj Waimanalo 
Community Library 

Duplicate tape and paper bouquet presented to honored interviewees in 
special ceremony 

Evaluation (teacher made or others used): 

A Scale for Rating Independent Study was Used throughbut the project. 



r 
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STEPS ONE MIGHT TAKE TO /BO AN ORAL HISTORY 



1. Arouse student^G interest by shewing ^pictures of past^and present 
target area» books, magassines, lectures by local residents and tour 
of the area, 

2. Develop questions through brainstorming and webbing and after testing 

thed out with family meis&ers, best questions can be selected. 

i. 

3* Learn social and etiqikitte skills required when yisiting and 
interviewing soiaaone, ^ 

4. Listening skills could be developed. 

5. Contact former target area residents and select those who appear to 
have the most to offer as interviewees. 

6.. Research important historical occurrences in the target area for 
background information. ' , 

7. Outline strategy for interviewing by wording and organizing questions 
to be asked of interviewees. 

8. Make second contact with interviewees and record informat|.on on tapes, 

9. Editt outline and summarize the information. 

10. Have a Special ceremony for the interviewees where students can: ^ ^ 
a. ' summarize the person *s life 

b* give a brief outline of the tape 

c. present interviewees with a duplicate tape and flowers 

11. Original tapes can be donated to school or local library for their 
Oral History Collection. Where appropriate » tapes can be made 
aviiilable to the general public. 
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ORAL HISTORY 



TYPE ; (EXPLORATORY) 



learning center with photos and 
memeixtos of old Wainanalo 
borrowed from libraries and 
brought in 'by students (I) 



lecture by historian from 
Wairaanalo area (1) 



tour of Vaimanalo area (1) 



exploratory study for elderly 
Wainanalo residents (5) 



00 



NOTE: (_) Nuaibers indicate " 

Dotted line indicates 
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TYPE 2 (^KILL BUILDING) 



questioning skills (2) 



map skills (5) 



research skills (6) 



inquiry training (7) 

interviewing skills 

revising skills 
b rains t arming 
webbing (2) 

S 

skills to validate infor- 
matiqn (9) 

technical/mechanical 

skills (8) 
listening skills (4) 
editing and simoarlza-^ 

tional skills (9) 



TYPE 3 (INVEST. 'OF REAL PROB.) 



small group of 5 students 
interviewing a particular 

Waimanalo resident 
« 

search for Waimanalo residents 

livinfe. during the early 
• 19O0's (5) 

investigate and^lQcate . 

residencei^ (5) • ' ' 

» ^ 

research iuformation regarding 

conditions in rest" of. world 
' (eco., political, etc.) 
during resident's lives (€} 

interview family '^nembers « 
, classmalies ^nd residents 
(3,8) . 

outline strategies for inter- 
viewing (7) 
developc^t of draft (7) 
recording and sequencing of 
facts (9) 

collection' of nrimary* sources 

cos^arative study of Waiinanalo 
made from past to prfesfent 
(1,6) 



Steps One Might Take..." as listed on previous page, 
that activity could be simultaneously done. 



presentation of 
ta|3^ to Waimanalo 
lib'rary to help theia 
st^t their oral 
history collection (II) 



spe'i^ial event to honor * 
, residents (10) 

paper bouquef/tape 
presented to 
honored residents (10) 



abstract and outline of 
sunmary of, tape (10) 



REAL AUDIENCES 



tapes available to 
public 

news article in Sun 
Press n^spapers ' 

special event taped on 
Channel 12 for 
"Wainanalo Country" 



Vivian S. M. Hee 
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; - Level: 3-6 graders 

Tiae{ 3 tnrnths ^ . 

Title CUnit os: iessoa) : KAELEPULU POND COMMUKtTY (ENCHANTED LAKES') 

Tearnera (Description and no.): « 
This group ,of 14 students were of high academic ability, independent 
workers and had mastered the basic skills. They were particularly inter-- 
ested in their cozmguaity, 'especially the Kaelepulu Pond located acrosfii^ 
from their school* Half of them were scientifically talented and 5 were 
methodical in research work. Due to the difference in age level and the 
vaifled interests of the students, they needed to work together. By Joing 
this group project p they were able. to utilise their individual talents « and 
1 learn process^ skills. ' » ^ ' " 

r 

Focus for Differentiation (Principle): 

* focuses on elaborates, complex, and in-depth Ptudy of major ideas, ^ 
problems, and themes that integrate knowledge with and across systems 
of thought. 

- exposes selection and use of appropriate and specialized resources. 

- stresses higher- level thinking skills, creativity, and excellence in 
performance and' product « 

a* 

Approach (Model/ Strategy) : 

It will adapt the Renzulli Triad Model , » 

Content (generalization) 

iJj^ere you live affects the environtj^nt , and the environment affects you. 
(Concepts) ^ 

People live near an environn^nt that can provide them with necessities as 

well as recreation 
Where people live involves planning to make it function. 

If the environment isn*t taking care of its riches, then it will no longer 
benefit mankirid. 

Students should develop an awareness of themselves in relation to their * 
environment and the need for wise use of the environment. 

Processes (lesson/unit) : 

See STEPS TAKEN TO DO KAELEPULU POND COMMUNITY 

f 
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Produces (Pupil/class) i 

- Students' independent research projects coiiq>iled into a book 

- slide/tape presentation of Kaelepulu Pond ' . 

- maps, bar '-^aphs, illustration and questionnaire forms 

Evaluation (teacher made or others used) : 

A Scale for Rating Independent Study was used thrcMighout the project. 
Students helped to formulate a criteria for the 'evaluation of the slide/' 

tape presentation which included some of the following ideas: 
^ information given— interesting, sufficient; voice on tape— loud, ulear 

articulate; visual — pictures clear, mtches with the script; etc. 
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STEPS TAKEN TO DO A KAELEUPULD POND COMMUNITY 



Brainstonaed idea for study of comxBonity project. After selecting the pond, 
various aspects of the pond were explored for study. . ' ^ 
Students worked indepeudently and focused on their own topics by doing 
webbing, questioning skills, research skills—how to take notes, finding 
resources, etc., learning problem-solving techniques, critical thinking 
and interviewing skills. Students used many different resources to i^ather 
information* 

All of these ways for collecting data were utilized: 

a. field trips to - Hawaii State Library— main branch Hawaiiana section 

- Archives 

- pond for further study and sample collecting 

b. pond findings of pollution through former ACT student project 
was shared 

c- ^ 2ctures by - former resident of Kaelepulu^ Pond 

- land developer of Lone Star Construction Co. 

- science resource teacher — hew to use scientific 

equipment and chemicals 

- state aquaculturist regarding micros-organisms in pond 
All research findings were compiled in a book with charts, bar graphs, 
pictures, illustrations. 

The book was presented to the school for its library. 

To share Information further to other audiences, the following skills and 
techniques were learned for slide/tape presentation: timing, photography, 
editing, taping musical background and script writing. 
The slide and tape were completed and presented to various audiences. 
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TYPE i (EXPLOBATORY) 



interest centers 

books, laagazines on pond life 
items brought back from pond, 
news clipping ot Kawainui 
Swamp (1) 

lecturer on historical and 
developmental aspect of pond 
by land developer of Lone 
Star Construction Co. (3) 



lecture and slide/tape showing 
£ by state aquacylturist 
*^ regarding micro-organisms in 



former ACT student shared his 
study of pollution of 
Kaelepulu pond (i3) 



field trips to Kaelepulu pond 
Archives 

Library of Hawaii- 
Hawaiiana sect. (3) 



"ICAELEPirLU POND 



TYPE 2 (SKILL BUILDING) 



research skills (2) 



questioning skills (2) 
interviewing skills (2) 



survey skills (2) 
interviewing skills (2) 
skills in inferencing 
. and interpreting (2) 

training activities for 
scientific methodology 
and laboratory tech- 
niques by science 
resource teacher (2) 



creative thinking 
problem solvi;i3 

activities 
critical thinking (2) 



NOTE! ( 




) Number indicates "Steps Taken..." as listed on 
previous page. 

, Dotted line indicates that activity could be 

simultaneously done. 
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COMMUNITY 

TYPE 3 (INVES. REAI PROB) 



PRODUCT 



■ St 

soiae of the students' individxial 
reports 



Historical Aspect of Pond 

interview with fon^r residents 
of pond ares and land developer, 
finding information through 
plantation journals regarding^, 
area around pond (2,3,4) 

Survey of Kaelepulu Residents * 
Reaction to Living Near the 
Pond Area' ^ 
conduct a poll 

use xnath^aatical concepts — bar 
graph, percentages, etc. (2,3,4) 

Conclusions of Pollution in 
Kaelepulu Pond 

use of scientific equipment to 
determine chemical contents in 
water 

collect real specimens from 
pond at various areas and 
times (2,3,4) 

How Much Salinity Is There In 
Kaelepulu Pond? What 
Sections Had a Higher 
Concentration of Salt? 
work with Kailua fire ' | 

j^tation and meteorologist at | 
Honolulu International Air- i 
port regarding amcunt of 
rainfall in the area;- use of 
scientific equipment to 
determine salinity in Vater 
(2,3,4) 



I 



all of students* 
research compiled 
into a book (4,5) 



slide/tape presenta- 
tion of Kaelepulu 
pond (6) 



1 



maps, bars, graphs, 
illustrations and 
questionnaire form 
(4,5) 



REAL AUDIENCES 

' € 

FTA and residents of 
Kaelepulu 

Gifted Children's Fair 

Windward District 
Librarians 

gifted teachers of 
Oahu/ neighbor 
islands (7) 



) Vivian S. Hee 
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Level: 3-6 graders 
Time: 3 months 

Title (Unit or legson) : COMING OF THE ASIATIC IMMIGRANTS TO HAWAII 
A comparative study of why, and when they caoe, influence of the back- 
ground including nature of the country of origin (Japan, Korea, 
Philippines, and Qtlna) ; adaptation to Hawaii and the problems they 
encountered. 

Learners (Description and no,); 

These 15 students were capable, independent workers and for half of the * 
rroup, this wm the first tiiLe they were in the AGT program. They were 
basically quxet, shy and afraid of speaking to even a small group. Most 
of them were 3rd and 4th generation acculturated to the cosmopolitan 
cultures of Ilawaii. They lacked the knowledge of their own cultural 
heritage. One of the purposes was to provide the students with a closer 
relationship with their parents and grandparents by learning about thjeir 
own culture. 

Focus for Differentiation (Principle) ; 

- develop productive thinking to reconceptualize existing knowledge and /or 
generate new knowledge 

- expose selection and use of appropriate and specialized resources 

- develop self -understanding and the understanding of one*s relation to 
persons, societal institutions, nature and culture 

- self-initiated and self-directed learning and growth 

Approaiih (MoJeiystrategy) ; 

It will adapt the Renzulli Triad Model 

Content (generalization) ; 

Humanity must cooperate and learn respect for one another's culture, 
(concepts) 

People from many different social^ economic ethnic and national groups have 

settled in the United States. 
Each human being is different physically, mentally and emotionally from 

others and yet, is like others in needs and feelings. 
People migrate to other lands to improve their standard of living. 
Cultural difference as^ng groups, stem from different backgrounds, experi- 
ences; environment will cause a conflict of values for the immigrant. 
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loxnigrants faced the problem of a new language^ culture and values. 

The varied backgrounds of many individuals and groups that came to Hawaii 

have blended to form a national culture with local and regional 

differences. 

P r oc esse s ( Les s on /u n i t ) ; 

See STEPS TAKEN TO DO COMING OF THE ASIATIC IMMIGRANTS TO HAWAII 

Vrodui- ts (P upi I/c I ass) : 

performance of a play entitled "Coming of the Immigrants to Hawaii written, 

directed and acted by the AGT students 
props, costumes, dances, strenario, international food fair 

Evaluation (teacher made or others used) ; 

A Scale for Rating Independent Study was us^d throughout the project. 

Students helped to formulate a criteria. Final evaluation was made 

according to the following: independence of student working, research 
accomplished, resources used, accuracy of information in the script, 
writing and quality of production and completion of project- 
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STEPS TAKEN TO DO "COMING OF THE A'SIATIC IMMIGRANTS TO HAWAII" 

!• Aroused interest through films, foreigi^ magazines, artifact displays of 
various countries. etc« 

2. Students chose four countries and selected which one they were interested 
in. 

3. Students organized themselves into committees and shared the task. Each 
worked independently on his/her own topic ^ These are the thin^s^hey 
did: brainstorm, webbing, question skills, research skills* — how to ib^ke 
notes, finding resources, outline skills, etc., critical thinking and 
problem-solving methods. 

4. Research information was received mostly through primary sources: 

interviews - East West Center students 

Board of Director of Bishop Museum 
family, friends and resi^^^nts 

lectures by - Immigration Department officer 

Korea NATO expert 

field trips to - various consulates ^ 

Honpa Hongwanji Temple 
Korean Studies Center n 
Chinatown 
Kwan Yin Temple 

course^in calligraphy by calligraphy expert 

5. Compiled information on a large chart and compared and contrasted the 
various countries with emphasis on the nature of the immigrants to 
Hawaii. Then they discussed ways for sharing information and decided * 
to do a play. 

6. Using research information students learned skills for writing dialogues, 
and script. - ^ 

7. Cast was selected according to best logics tics of time and talent. 

8. Students made props, costumes and scenarios. 

9. The play was presented to various audiences. After the performance the 
class critiqued the performance. 

10. Additional feature of follow-up of study: students reorganized and 
presented play through techniques of T.V. medi^ . 
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STEPS TAKEN TO DO "COMING 
TYPE 1 (EXPLORATORY) . | TYPE 2 (jSKILL BUILDING) f 



filiss on cultures of 
differeat countries (I) 

lecture on Korea by NATO 
expert (4) 



Introduction to the 
history and langtiage 
of foreign countries by 
local people knowledge- 
able in the culture and 
fluent in the language 
(3) 

lecture by head of State 
lomiLgration Department 

H officer regarding inmi- 
gration problems in 
Hawaii — past and present 
(4) 



OF THE ASIATIC IMMIGRANTS TO HAW A I 
TYPE'S (INVEST. OF REAL PRCS.)' 



I" 



critical thinking 
(3,9) 



research skills (3) 



evaluative skills (9) 



display skills (9) 

skills in writing 
dialogues (6) 

dramatic skills 
artistic/theatrical 
skills (7,8,9) 



students working in groups of 5-6 
on a particular country— 
Japan, Korea, China and 
Philippines (2) 

compare/contrast the countries by 
the type of food, clothing, 
education, language, music and 
immigration problems (5) 

i 

interview East West Center's foreign 
students (4) 

interview Board of Director of the 
Bishop }&iseum regarding Phil, 
culture and immigration (4) 



tour of various consulates 
Rwan Yin Temple 
Honpa Hongwanji Temple 
Korean Studies Center' 
Chimitown (4) 

course^ in calligraphy by calligraphy 
expert (4) 

find and collect artifacts to 
e>diibit (9) 

write a script for their section 
of the play incorporating 
research information (.6) 

performance to portray various 
ethnic groups (7,8,9) 



NOTE: ( _ ) Numbers indicate "Steps Taken..." as listed on previous page." 

_ Dotted line indicates that activity could be simultaneously done. 
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PRODUCT 



performance of a play 
entitled "Coming of 
the Immigrants to 
Hawaii" which was 
written, directed and 
acted by the students 
(9) 

props, costumes, 

dances, scenario (8) 

international food fair 
(9) 



REAL AUDIENC 



presentation of play to 
parents, AGT students 
of Waimansla, .Kaele-_ 
pulu School; district 
and state personnel 
(9) 



filmed for TV station 
Channel 12 (10) 



Vivian S. M. Hee 



.1 



Name 



School 



Grade 



Date . Teacher Completing This Form 

ACADEMK^LY GIFTED /TALENTED PROGRAM 

A SCALE FOR RATING INDEPENDENT STUDY ^ 

Directions: This scale is designed to obtain teacher estimates of a student's 
.perfomunce in independent study. Please ^ead each statement and 
place an X in the appropriate column according to the following 
scale of values: 

Excellent - high level of efficiency, understanding and effect 
Good - generally effective 

Fair , - has some difficulty 
Poor - has much difficulty . 

CHARACTERISTICS EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR POOR 

1. Uses investigative skills _ 

2. Utilizes appropriate resources 

3. Organizes information ^ 

4. Finds an appropriate outlet in ^ 

product form. / 

5. Shares product 

6. Is committed to task - 

7. Evaluates accomplishments 

Column total. ^_ ^ 

Multiply by weight 4 3 2 1 

Add weighted columns ^ 

TOTAL 



Windward District form used in: Oral History Project 

Kaelepulu Pond Community 

Coming of the Asiatic Immigrants to Hawaii 

# 
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. PROBLEM SOLVING PEHAVIORS 
Identify the problem; establish a set by: 

a. Recognizing problem exists— identifying soc^ of the boundaries of 

« 

problem. s 

b. Defining problem and parts. 
Generate possible solutions by: 

a. Organizing the data — making it easier to see relationships. 

b. Asking qi^stions whi-ch may lead to modification of possible solutions. 

c. Identifying variables and controls--variables may influence outcome 
of investigation — as necfessary in order to understand the concept of 
controlled experiments, to make any sprt of appraisal of their 
designs, and to make an intelligent interpretation of possible results 

d. Explaining and answering questions* ^ 
Formulate a hypothesis. 

Test the hypothesis and collect data. 
Review the data and draw conclusions. 

Receive feedback on the success or failure of the conclusion: . 

a. - Accepting critical and/or positive feedback. 

b. Acting on suggestions in an appropriate manner ^which may necessitate 
going back to the previous stages, or may result in solving the ^ 
problem. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY IN SCIENCE 

LEARNERS: . ^ ' . 

Potentially gifted students are part of the Washington Intertaedlate 
Accelerated Science Program (A.S.P.) in which selected 7th graders 
are prograsamed into a 1 semester Physical Science course in the 8th 
grade and Biology I id the 9th grade.. 

^> " ■ . 

CONTENT: 

1) Concepts » skixls, processes in Biology I. - 

2) Independent Science Research project ' ' 
Independent study provides an opportunity for students to pursue 
in-depth study of topics of interest to them. The Science Research 
paper is an excellent indium through which the academically talented 
student develops higher level thinking skills of analysis, appli- 

4. cation, synthesis and evaluation and may integ»:ate curricular areas 

of Languag€r Arts, Mathematics, Science, and Social Science. 
Objectives are: ^ 

r 

a. To provide an atmosphere for students"'^ becon» actively 
" involved in the solution of problem© of interest to them. 

b. To encourage students to make decisions continuously and 
engage often in self-evaluation. 

c. To provide an opportunity for in-depth study of problems and to 
help students acquire skills and techniques necessary for the 
solution of such probleoa. 

d. ' To teach the methodology of scientists in solving problems. 

e. To develop creativity. • 

f. To individualize instruction. 

PROCESS : 

The student evaluates his area of interest, analyzes existing literature, 
synthesizes information into the statement of the problem to investigate. 
The sequential process : 
A. PROBLEM FINDING 

I) Brainstorming areas of interest, converging on a general topic 
or idea. Suggested options are: 
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«• The care and maintenance of an organism after which expert- 
meats are conducted. Some examples: 

Daphnia, brine ahrimp^ snail or fish eggs^ fungi, 
planaria, larvae^ microscopic organisos 
Experiments laay involve: aninal behavior, reproductive 
rates under various conditions such as tetnperature, 
light, media, food,'etc. 

b. The application of a. technique or acquired skill to a new 
. situation. 

Example: - ' ^ ^ 

Chrotnatography (paper, thin- layer) * ' 

1) Vary the percentage of the solvents to see which is 
the best for ^chlorophyll extraction, 

2) Use the techniqu*a to extr^act chlorophyll of a variety 
of plants and coc^are. 

3) Test the chlorophyll of different alpse. Coi^ar^ 
different chromatographic xaethods. - ' 

4) Subject plants to different; wave lengths and then ^ 
dd chromatograms* 

c. Any topics of interest to student: 
Examples: 

1) Effect of chemicals on pollen germination 

2) Salinity tolerance of aquatic organisms — shriu^s* 
snails, river fish 

3) Marine bacteriology 

4) Antibiotics- from algae 

5) Natural insecticides \ 
LITERATURE REVIEW 

1) ' Webhing the general idea or topic with questions 

2) Categorizing the questions 

3} Outlin|:^g» using categories and questions 

The student goes to the library (school, stat^ and Hamilton Library, 
University of Hawaii) to search for answers to the questions, 
following the outline. 
C. EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN " *' 

Based on the literature as well as his own facts and hypotheses, 
the student designs an experinent. Creativity in the formulation 
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of kU hypothMlA «od in desigoing the experiment is encouraged. 
The student wast: 

1) Keep an open aind. 

2) Objectively gather data and withhold judgment. 

3) Be %.'iX^ag to revise his hypothesis in light of new evidence. 

4) Form lugical conclusions. 

5> Ck>ntinue to substantiate his data, hypothesis. 
. 6? Evaluate his data as well as his nethodology. 
)ise topics for students to investigate include: 

1) The effect of music as an influencing factor in accurate test 
performance 

2) How age of the Ag^obacterium tumefaciens culture affects the 
grovth rate of galls on carrot; discs 

3} Effect of malathion on the stomtaX laechaiiism of Setcreasea 
.purpurea 

4) A cois^rison of pressure receptors of handicapped and non- 
handicapped students . 
^) Extracting dyes from lichens 

6) Differential growth rate of E. coli and S. marcescens on 
different sugar mkdia 

7) Some cultural and iDorpholo^ic4l^acudies^i3r^c^^ and sorghixm 
_ isolate* of "laeTidnthosporiiio turcicum 

8) Pho;:otropic responses of a Feulcillium species 

9) Effect of, heavy metals on Vines minor pollen ^ 

10) The role of plant growth regulatory honwnes on the growth of 

young Fhaseolus aureus 
r^ij ^A^oxnparative study of the iaicrobial populations of selected 

Oahu^Beaeheg^and the Ala Wai canal 
12) Protein inhibitors^of -Ioh^cco^ Mosaic Virus on tobacco plants 
Sunmarijse findings, draw conclusions mid^lect an appropriate 
product form for presentation. ' 
PRESENTATION OP PRODUCTS: . 
1) School Science Fair 

Projects are presented clearly, concisely and attractively for 

viewit^g. Projects are judged by Hawaiian Science and 

Engineering panel of school judg^. 
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2) ^tate Science Fair 

Winners participate in this competition . 
3} Student Sendnars " 

All participants give oral presentations to peers. 

»' 

EVALUATION: 

1) All projects are evaluated by teacher. The research paper, display, 
and seminar are evaluated for clarity, scientific methodology, 
accuracy, writing* skills and content. 
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PROBLEff SOLVING BEHAVIORS 

1. Idencify Che problem; establish a set by: 

a. Recognizing problem exists — identifying some of the boundaries of 
problem. 

b. Defining problem and part9« 

2. Generate possible solutions by: 

a. Organizing th^ data—rooking it easier to see relationships. 

b. Asking questions which may lead to modification of possible solutions. 
!!• Identifying variables and controls — variables xaay influence outcome 

of investigation—as necessary in order to understand the concept of 
controlled experiments » to make any sort of appraisal of their 
designs, and to make an intelligent interpretation of jpossible results* 
d. Explaining and answering questions. 

3. Formulate a hypothesis. 

4. Test the hypothesis and collect dcta. 

5. Review the data and draw conclusions. 

6. Receive feedback on the success or failure of the conclusion: 

a. Accepting critical and/or positive feedback* 

b. Acting on suggestions -in an appropriate manner which may necessitate 
going back to the previous stages, or may result in solving the 

-problem. 
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Use of the tagulry Htthod in LunaliXo School's Enrichment Program 
Level: K-6 

Tiae: Any length of tine allotted 
teamers: Any child 
Focus of differentiation; 

1. Open-endedaess 

2. Content beyond prescribed curricultm 

3. Creating or generating sosiething new 

4. Student selected content 

3. Dev&lop independent and sel£~directed study skills 
6. Develop research nethods and skills 
Approach: Inquiry Method ^ i ~ 

Content: Whatever is available, of interest, or fits the skills needed 

for reinforcement 
Processes: Steps in the Scientific Method 
Products: 1. Students tfill f^ite~up individual ^experiments 

2. Students will have own project display, research, and 
analysis for school Open House (See write-up of program) 
Evaluation: See expectations in project write-up 

ft 

The School Program 

Grades K-3 (Supplesieiiting 2 times a week) 

Ten to twelve students in each grade level work tfh developing inquiry 
and creativity skills. 

Grades 4-6 (Supplanting 2 hours per week) 

Fifteen to seventeen in non-graded classes are scheduled during their 
regular language arts class* The program integrates basic reading and 
language skills « research skills ^ problem-solving and creiltivity 
development. 

For the purpose of this' paper, only the inquiry or scientific method 
will be discussed. 
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Guideltaes for the Teacher : 

1. Provide experiences which enable the student to learn while 
interacting with regi^ar students, to learn while interacting with 
"gifted" students, and to learn independently. 

2. Provide an appropriate learning environs^nt that is conducive to^ 
p rob lea-*solving • 

3. Provic leamingj^exj^riences tliat set miniimsioSy set standards » and 
are ope.* v^nded^. 

4. Provide opportunities for students to create their products as a 
result of assimilation of new kncwledge and integration of their 
own ideas* 

5. Arrange for resource people to interact with students. 

6. Plan field trips to gather data in new environments. 

'7. Be aware of new materials, happenings, and programs being developed 
that may be included in the program. 

8. Provide opportunities for articulation within the school environment » 
within feeder schools in the complex and atrang other programs 

in the State. 

9. Provide opportunities to share classwork with parents and the 
school. 

Objectives for Using the Inquiry Method ' 

t> 

The student will be able to: 

1. Identify and state problems to be solved. 

2. State at. least one inference when given enough data. 

3. Hypothesize about possible solutions when given a problem. 

4. State procedures for data gathering. 

5. Record observations by drawing, writing, or charting. 

6. Draw conclusions, summarize, or infer ideas from data given. 
7* Measure length, volume, mass and time using the metric system, 
a. Gr. 3-6: Conduct and write-up an original research project 

following the steps of the scientific method. Share it during 
Open House with, appropriate display and backboard^ 

Evaluation of student progress will be measured according to the degree that 
objectives are wet. ' 202 
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Sample Activity i 

I. PROBLEM: Which glider design will go the farthest? 

a. Decide on designs to \ise« 

Have students desonstrate folding, 
c. Have each student, or pair of students « i&ake a set. 

II. HYPOTHESIS S 

a« Have each student theorize which design they think would 
go farthest. 

b. Can they predict differences among the designs? 

c. Which design would glide laore? have greater life? have 
greater resistance? 

III. MATERIALS: 

a. Have the students listed what they need. 



IV. PROCEDURE: 

p.. How are we going to loeasure how far the gliders go? 

b. How many times shall we fly each glider? Does throwing fewer 
or greater number of times provide more accuracy? 

c. How can we make sure that the way we throw is not a factor 
in our experiment? 

d. Have students write down concisely what they will do in 
sequential order. 

v. OBSERVATIONS: 

a. Construct chart with class* You might end up with the following: 

(CHART SHOWING DISTANCE GLIDERS TRAVELED (IN METERS) 

TRIALS 

DESIGN 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Total Average 

A . 

B _^ J 

C 



DISTANCE IN METERS 
b. You may also use a bar graph to show the average distance 

t 

o each glider traveled. on^ , 
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RESULTS AHQ COMailSXONS: ^ 

a. Can you 'detenaine which design went the farthest? 

b. Was your hypotfeesia correct? 

c. What was the range? 

d. What do you think accounted for the results? 

e. Did the aiaount of wind make a difference? 

f . Were you able to eliminate wind, differences in thrcwing, 
oeasuretaent difficulties, etc. as factors which influenced your 
results? « 

g. What problems did you encounter? 

h. How would you improve this experiment i£ you were to do it 
again? 
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Taba's 

teaching 
strategies 

1. DEVELOPMENT OF CONORS. 

Organize, label, and 
' categorise inforoation. 

2. INTERFRETA7I0N OF Dm 

Cither, organize, infer, 
generalize, and 
evaluate data. 



3. APPLICATIONS OF 
GENESALIZATIONS 

Apply* predict 4 and 
judge is^ormation. 



4. KESOLUTION OF 
DIFFEKENCES 

Interpret different 
attitiidea and feelings. 



aEFERENCE: Taba Hilda, Tmching Stnate,^z& md Cognitive Vunctioning in 
tlQStitmtsVi^ School CiUMim, San Francisco State College, Coop Research 
Project, No. 2404- San Francisco: 1966\ 
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' TEACHIHG STRATEaiSS FOR BglLDINC A FUTURE CITY 
TITLE: CITIES Da«*T JUST HAPPEN! 

LEARNERS ; Grades 4-6. Thia sctivity can aXao be used for Secondary, 
It can easily be given to the entire class because it incorporates 
Henzulli's aethods of 1. Starting with the whole class to generate 
:Information, 2. i;ndividually do research for in-depth study, 3. Share 
together the information that was discovered with products. This leads 
to class generalizations ^d evaluati<nxs . 

APPROACH ; Hilda Taba'a Inquiry Teaching Strategies for Social Studies 

DEVELOPING CONCEPTS 

CENTRAL QUESTION VOk INQUIRY : Vkat criteria does it take for the 

deveiopoent of a city in today's world? 
MAJOR CONCEPT DEVELOPED : Civilization 

GENERALIZATION : Cities of the pastj present, and future have basically 
the sane criteria needed for the development and survival of them. 
The differences primarily depend on the human, and natural resources. 

I. Concept Development 

- organize, label and categorize information 

A. Students will brainstorm the world "city," categorize and classify 
information into topics such as transportation > comimicatipn, 
architecture » etc. 

II. Interpretation of I3ata 

- gather, organize, infer, generalize, and evaluate data.. 

A. Students will select their own city and do research. 

B. Students will compile report by making a bopklet of a city of their 
choice with basic theme, "Why did it become a city?" 

C. Students will share results of research work pfirough booklet and 

other products. The sharing of each city will encourage a variety 

of generalizations and seeks clarification where necessary. "Why 

did it become a city?" "If it is still a city, what was allowed to 

remain so?" "For ancient civilizations, why did some of them die?" 
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this aXl<yw8 for the making of cause/effect relationships and gives 
support or evidence. ' 
D. Evaluation 

1. Each student vill vrite a suhjective evaluation about the new 
experience he/she had, new knowledge acquired and how they 
solved the problei^ 'encountered. They also discuss their 
feelings about the other' student's reports. This is done in 

' • their journal. 

2. Teacher Evaluation — points 

^ a. Organization of Research — 10 points 

b. InforaatioQ 

1) How reliable — 15 points 

2) Aaoimt of new information — 25 points 

3) Neatness — 10 points 

4) Writing research 

1. Mechanics — 10 points . 

2. Translation, interpretation, products — 30 points 

5) Project Evaluation — 50 points 

1. Meeting the deadline — 15 points 

2. Project write-up — 5 points 

3. Sharing with the class — 30 points 

III. Application of Generaiizationsr 

- apply previously learned generalizations and facts to explain 
unfamiliar phenomena or to infe r conseqi^nces from Renown conditions* 

- encourages students to support their speculations with evidence and 
sound reasoning. 

A. Teacher gives each student a map of an island. They receive data 
about the island in reference to lakes, rivers, size, landforms, 
vegetation and climate. 

B. Teacher asks, "Give the information you have on these maps concern- 
ing the geography, and using the criteria developed from our Qity 
activity, where would you locate the biggest city on this island?" 

D. Decide where your gcoup feels the largest city should be established. 
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E. Discuis the £oliowing questions: 

1. What will be their industry? 

2, Uhere will the SK>8t people live? The least iiuober live? 

3. What kinds of produce will they have? 

4, What kinds of animals will they raise? 

, 5. What kinds of occupations will the people select? 
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CUI^MINATING ACTIVITY ' * . J 

CONTENT— PROCESS — PW6DUCT. * ^ 

CREATE A CITY 0? THE FUTURE 

I. Research Skills , :^ 

A. Using index, skitaming, cross-refer^cing» note-taking and proof- 
reading. 

B, IJsing the many books, filmstrips, magazines,* and other resources. 

II. Final Draft «; 
With final copy of report, student can make a poster or other type 
of products to displ^ay topic. 

III. Build the City ' / ' . 
" » 

* This is the most xoeaningful part of the entire unit. Many gifted 

students prefer to do their own ii^dividual projects j however, when * 
the class works • together on one project, the students experience what 

■-^ 

Hilda Tabs calls "Resolutions of Conflicts" in attitudes, feelings, ■ 

k 

knowledge, etc. Students will need to interact and decide where the 
city is to be built, what type, what nane, how far into the future, 
and many other things. The resolutions of the conflicts that will 
arise while trying to build the city will cover all phases of the 
Affective Domain as the students will be predicting, researching, 
jiKiging, compromising and noting effects of the entire unit. 
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Products 

A. Fosters showing each criteria of a future city: 



I. 


Monetary Systen 


2. 


City Planning 


3. 


Government 


4. 


Architecture 


5. 


Transportation 


6. 


Sports 


* 

7. 


Dress 


8. 


Syisbois 


9. 


Defense 


10. 


Education 



B^. The model of the actual city 

1. Space . " ' 

2. Underwater 

3. Floating 

4. land-based v 

\# 

. Evaluat ion 
A. Teacher Evaluation 

1. Use the point system described previously for the reports* 
S. The Student ^s Evaluation 

1. Each student wrote subjective evaluation in their journals. 

2. Each student kept an •account of their progresfi in their journals. 

3. Each student reacted to the teacher's approach to the 
research assignment. 

C. The Parent's Evalixation 

1. Parents were asked to evaluate the products (booklets, charts, 

if 

posters, aodels, drawings) by conaaenting in an evaluation form 
jent home by the teacher. The form covered how the "parent 
thought the student's skills, interest, abilities to higher 
level thinking skills f general and basic social sciences and 
language arts skills were in comparison to t;he beginning of 
the unit. . , , ' 
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Local not\tact« for lofonaftti on (They b«vi^ aucb to share, and will cotae 
your clai3S{-oo»» alcmg with oacy booka for you). .They vill also cone to 
your cl&ia& aa a resource spea^r. 



Jim Dator . Futurist, U, of H. 

Warct Marflia . Futurist, West Oahu College, Leeward C.C. 

John Craven , Creator of Cities in the Sea, Designer of che original 

"Nautilus" for the U.S. Navy, Ecologist and Dean of the Harieir Studies 
Dept., U. of H. - , 

George Chaplin . Futurist aiii Editor' of the Honolulu Advertiser* " ^ 

Lt. Col. Harold' Na^ashiaa for NASA. Phc^e 836-34 17 and ask for naterials 
fros Jule Zunwalt for NASA Aert^pacei Education. 

Fritz (^ell . Oceanographer and Astronomer, LeWard Cqmnumity College 
T.V. Shows and Filaetrips or Files c 

"Thinkabout" on Oiannel 11 Lesson "Program 60" Plan a City For the Future — 
you may get the videotape at the Central District Center right here at 
Red Hill 

*'Brave New Wor ld" — Movie for T.V. t>r ;you can get the video by writing the 
World Future SocieTiy (Address given) 

•future Cities and Future Actions" — To be ordered by the DOE catalogue. 

"lliinkabout" Challenge Program #15 "M^e a present for the Future ." 
Instructions above. 

"Thinkabout" Lesson #55 "Make Something New" . This is about being creative 
and gets them ready for the city. 

"The Search For Solutions." Filmed by PBS by miillips Petroleum. 

"Cosmos" by Carl Sagan, Book and filmed by PBS 

" Nova " — filmed by PBS. Write to any of them and ask for something concerning 
future cities. 

"Citier In Space"— Films trip with sound. G/T Catalogue. 



High Interest Reading Centers 

"The World of the Future " — From Educational Insights. Available' at H.P. Ross 

$12.95 — An unusually fascinating kit to hold your student's reading 

interest. Each of the 100 cards with Sci-Fi illustrations presents likely 

conditions of life in the 21st centtfry and really great for being in - 
categories. 

"Mind Expanders" . from Educational Insights, available at H.P. Ross $7.95. 
A broad spectrum of inventive things. 

"Future Think " activity book from H.P. Ross involves children in planning of 
their future and understanding that it doesn't just happen — $5.95. 
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Magazines 

Analog Magazine (Practically all isaueis, but March 1980, Oct. 1976, July 1978, 
Sept. 1976, Oct. 1977 are about future cities and space stations) 

DlFates Catalog pf Science Hardware . Workiaan Pub. N.Y. 1980 has terrific 
illustration?, plans and detailed drawings for future cities. - 

Omni, alsaost any issue. Dr. John Craven's City in the Sea entitled 
"MACROBNGINEERING," March 1981. Also good article in March 1979. 

Future Life Magazine , March 1979 has antigravity machines and Space Stations. 

STARSHIP MAGAZINE , Fall 1979-Fall 1982, Shuttlecrafts, Space Colonies, Refuel- 
ing stations. 

^ \;opular Mechanics , almost any issue, check librar^ for future cities. 

Gif^d/Creative/Talented Magazine , "The City of the Future" by Christine 
La^s (You should have copies of this) . 

FUTURE , a magazine which seems to interest boys and girls alike. 

SQIENCE DIGEST , a little advanced, but included the article by Dr. John Craven 
on "Sea Cities" in Dec. 1971. 
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TREFFINGER'S MODEL 
MODELS : FOR SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING 

(See also George Land^s model for shaping the fu&ure and ^ 
Bob Sample's model for holistic learning) , 

TITLE: METAMORPHOSIS OF A STRATEGIC VISION 

FOCUS : - The content should focus on and be organized to include 
more elaborate, complex , and in-depth study of major 
ideas 9 problems, and themes that integrate knowledge with 
and across systems of thought, 

- There should be development and application of productive 
thinking skills toSmable students to reconceptualize 
existing knowledge ano/or generate new knowledge* 

- There should be promotionv^f self-initiated and self- 
directed learning and growth. 

- There should be development self-understanding and 
the understanding of one's^-rei^tion to persons, societal^ 
institutions, nature and culture. 

- Evaluations should be in accordance with prior stated 
principles, stressing higher-level thinking skills, 
creativity, and excell'^nce in performance and products. 

GRADE: 8 

LENGTH OF TIME: One year 



NAME OF TEACHERS: Aileen Moriwake 

Barbara Yamamoto 



SCHOOL: Aiea Intenx^diate 



SSLF-BIRECTED LEARNING 



Student Self-Directed I^vel III 

- The student makes choices of goals and obiectlves. 

- The stti^ent assesses what -is needed* 

- The student specifies the project asid activities. 

- The student uses a self -evaluation measure. 

- The teacher provides resources and 4&aterial8» 

Student Self-Directed Level II 

- The student and teacher vork on options, 

^ The student and teacher diagnose through tests and conferences* 

- The student uses a contract i^ich includes the scope » sequence and 
other decisions* 

- Other students and teacher provide feeidback and evaluation. 

Student Self -Directed Level I 

- The student chooses one of the options provided by the teacher. 

- The student *s needs are diagnosed by the teacher. 

- The student works at pace as agreed by the teacher. 

Teacher Directed 

- The student's work is prescribed by the teacher, 

- The student takes tests for the teacher's prescribed lesoons,- 

- The student follows the activities and lessons as provided and 
supervised by the teacher. 

The teacher evaluates students and gives them grades for their 
performance. 



Based on "Teaching for Self -Directed Learning: A Priority for the Gifted 
and Talented" by D. J. Treffinger, The Gifted Child Quarterly 1975, 19,. 
pp. 46-49. 
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> 

A Gifted/Talented Learner's Visloa J. 

- k Parable - , ' ^ 

This is a fictitious ^ biographical sketch of Orwell San, a graduate of 
&-ive and T-ake School. * ^ 

Ever since he was' little, Oxvell was fascinated by the radio that his 
parents bought &ox hia oqe Christmas. In those days, there was no 

■ •'1 

television, so ti^ radio becaae Oivell's primary source of entertaina^nt. 

One flick of the dial ctndd bring him the latest episode of "The Lone 

Ranger" or the zany antics of "Amos & Andy." By listening to talk shows, ^ 

he was thrilled to hear the voices of his silent-screen idols, Charlie 

Qiaplin and Rudolph Valentino, whom ha loved to imitate^ "Oxwell also 

discovered that there were channels that offered the latest local, national ' 

and international news. The lad's knowledge of his environment increased by 

leaps and bounds as he tuned in to his radio everyday. 

Like any young boy., Oxwell went through t;|ie stage where school was *^ 
unexciting. There were the. 3 R*s to learn wi^ich he si^posed was necessary. 
But for Orwell y school becai&e wonderfully tolerable when he came to the 
realization that it was very much like; his i>eloyed radio. The teachers 
were the different stations on the dial. Some sent out weak signals; 
others^ strong; and still others, static. But, ultimately, Orwell could 
adjust the volume or frequency of those signals to his liking. With school 
seen in this perspective, it wasn't any wonder that Orwell would doodle 
radios, or hum tunes which he heard on the radio, or do impersonations of 
"\ famous personalities or even write short skits. 

i It didn^t take long before his teachers noticed his interests .and 

abilities. They suggested courses that he could take to capitalize on his 
assets. For example, in his electronics class, he was able to meticuloiisly 
take apart a radio and put it back together again. In his drama class, he 
was able to develop his resonant voice and his gift of *1iam." He learned 
the finer details of script writing in his English writing lab classes; and 
his humanities classes fostered a world conscience. 
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But, Orvell was still not satisfied. He believed that he was destined 
to be a tnover and a shaker. ^There must be sofije way in which I can take all 
I aiB and transfors that to soae cause," he pondered. 

Oxwell found that cause during the last few minutes of awakening one 
morning. Junking out of bed, he sat down at his desk and composed a story 
which he felt very assured would one day be widely broadcast. His story 
would be as fancifully entertaining as it would be earth-shaking. Day and 
night, for months » as though obsessed, he worked on his fantasy. 

Upon completion, he approached a radio station manager who quickly saw 
Orwell's capabilities as a writer and a broadcaster and agreed to air the 
story. 

On April 1st, Orwell San's life-long dream came true. He made his radio 
debut with his dramatic reading of his story, "The War of the Worlds." 
The rest is history. 



GOALS 

1. To nurture the potential of the gifted/talented child 

2. To help learners approach the learning experience/world 

OBJECTIVES 

.1. To develop a positive self-concept (FPO 2) 

2. To develop decision-making and problem-solving skills (FPO 3) 

3. To develop independence in learning (FPO 4) 

4. To provide learners with a means of developing a continually growing 
philosophy such that the student is responsible to self as to 
others (FPO 7) 

5. To provide assessment tools that teachers, together with the students 
can use to channel the input into the curriculum 
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PHASE I: (Teacher Directed) Ihe IntrapersooaX Learner Awar^aess L^vel 
The focus of this phase is to facilitate the GT child In gaining 

self-knowledge; e.g.. what are isy interests and strengths, ideas, values, 

needs; preferred ways of approaching situations... 

(Bob Saiq>le8* Holistic Learning also used for phases 1-4) 

In order to accomplish this, teachers may use any nuc^er of informal and 

formal inventories, tests and materials that "are all designed to enable the 

teacher and students to get self-knowledge feedback. 

r 

PHASE II: (Self-Directed - 1) 

The focus of this phase is to help the students to notice, validate and/or 
reaffirm their self-knowledge as they go through any given subject area« 
As students work together, there should be- opportu ities for supportive 
and Interactive feedback as the child begins to share his/her knowledge 
as well as how he develops his/her interests, strengths, ideas, values, 
needs, preferred ways of approaching situations, learning... 

PHASE III (Self-Directed - 2) 

In, this phase, students begin to apply the data retr;leved in Phas^es I and II 
to plan their own curriculum. As students explore their career roles: 
leadership, creative/critical thinker, teacher roles — the teacher can provide 
iitteffiative ways to enable students to not only capitalize upon their strengths 
as they design their curriculum, but to become peer behavior models. 

PHASE IV (Self Directed - 3) 
(George Land*s niodel used in phase 4) 

Using the self-knowledge information from Phase I, II, and III, the 
GT students begin to explore their ideals and reality from a world citizenry 
perspective. The curriculum can be either teacher based, teacher-student 
based, student based, student-others based. The focus would be an 
interdisciplinary study which will explore morals/issues/conflict resolutions 
that are present in the world today and to begin to delve into problem 
finding in futuristics study. 

The following are samples of visions of Alea Intermediate School's G/T 
students as they collaborated an their class vision as they experienced 
the aforementioned four phases. 
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Our l^l^^priae of Idea for Our Global World 



1. We went outside and brought back what we thought was the environment. 
Each of us had our own view. Each view was of value, a correct 
interpretation of the environo^nt. 

2« We created our Enviroximental Map/ 

Our &ivirontaeQtaX Map 




An understanding of the world around us is still left with unknowns; 
therefore, humans should try to find new solutions to new prpbleaas. 
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Ve developed: 

Our Flexible Plan 
I« Earth Evoxveoent^ Grovth 
!!• Ufa 

III. Ways of Learning How? 

Problens Leadership 
Solutions Problem Solving 

Creativity 

IV, 2000 (?) 
V. Unknown^ 

We arrived at a way to. problem solve after experiencing^ I. how to 
underline skills, 2, the creating of an environmental map, 3. the 
comparing of the plight of the taro farmers with our environmental map. 

Our Discovery of Prc^lem Solving 
- I. Know purpose, problem, topic 

2. Confusion, mess sometimes occurs 

3. Define the problem or purpose 

4. Guessing, consider many wayo 

5. Choose from many ways the best way 

6. Synthesize (put together information of how to go about 
solving the problem 

7. Evaluate 

Note: At this date, September 21, we discovered the order may differ. 

We went into our environment to find something that is totally useless. 
(We found none.) 

We vent to the Aiea Heiau with all of our tools we could use-to record 
how the Hawaiians made use of the environment . We found out about the 
Hawaiian ahupua- ^ and bhana system of living. We liked the conservation . 
cooperation aspects of the Hawaiian way of life. They made maximum use 
of the environment. 

We role played with different Hawaiian artifacts. Hypotheses were 
developed. Predictions on water were made and. validated during the 
trip to the Watercress Farm. 219 ^ * ^ 
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8. We went into our tavirosuBent to find some sort of power. We dls 
that anything can be used as power, in soae form or another. \ 

9. We realized that our world has many unknowns (unrealized facts). 

10. We discovered that our world has many problems. ^ 

11. We realized that these problems can be solved through ideas (thought). 

12. We found we must record our goals, ideas, objectives, etc. Hence, "Our 
Blueprint of Ideas" was created. We all have different color prints of 
ideas . 

13. All this time, we were gaining skills. After hearing about the State 
of Hawaii's Priority Directions, we developed our own. 



Our Class Priority Directions 

1. '* Need for planning — this goes with everything we do so we have a 

basis for our project. 

2. Leani about ourselves, our environment 

3. Master all the activities such as divergent thinking, classifying, 
leadership, creativity, etc. 

4. To learn skills that will help us through our lives 

5. To advance a bit farther into the solving of a few of -earth's major 
problems, problem find 

6. To continue -to let bur ndnds work with us... don't design walls 

7. To look at our environment in a new perspective 
S. Gain a larger vocabulary 

9. To let each one of us unleash all our yet to be uncovered 
potentials 

10. To learn how to make generalizations more often 

11. To continually fulfill our priority directions 

Since all the students are pinpointing concerns, investigating, 
creating solutions for the future, the priority directions serve 
as an educational, environmental direction, advancement. 
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We bttgan to put tbete ideas into effect on our respective projects 



15. Our class realized that our progress had been such that much of 

*'Our Bli^prlnt of Ideas** warn c^soXete. Although we agreed on looking 
at the vorld later , ve realised £vom our energy, quality of life* 
transportation, psychology study, ve needed a world view* Finite 
resources, inequity of rich and poor countries taeant we needed to take 
a global perspective nov. Ve felt we needed to look at the entire 
universe. One of the students ccmcluded from her first project that 
there was a need to look at the Issue of equality, global cooperation. 
Our involvement in our environment vas more relevant to ourselves. 

16. Ue revised, re-*examined our priority directions. 

Our Blueprint of Ideas With Eart.i As the Benefactor 

— We have an AMiderstanding that our world is still left with unknowns. 

Therefore, the finding of workable solutions is our class goal. 
— We know that experts are working on solutions. We want to gain a . 

knowledge of what they are going througli and how they problem, find. 

Our mentors are helping us. In so doing, we are noting watershed 

reversals. We are also noticing side effects, emerging issues, and 

opportunity costs. 

— ^We realize problems are occurring because of scarcity or misunderstanding. 

Therefore, we are investigating what could be the "max" qua'lity of life. 

While learning about other views, we are at the same time developing 

our view of the world. Our views grow as we expand in our own 

experiences and gain more knowledge. 
— We know that everything is connected therefore everything is dependent 

oi> each other. A "cooperative" spirit is a natural result of how we 

plan. Therefore, the obligation to ourselves is a "cooperative" one to 

the world, to the future. 
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GEKESAL FOCUS 

Ve want to look at a total design that la conceroed vith analyzing, 
evaluating or improving society's norms of behavior by establishif^ 
ways of dealing with groups of problems. 

HOU TO Um. AT UHAT WE HAVE 

Uhat we choose to look at ai^ how we choose to look at things 

may not be the 8as» choices others woulii make. We Jkacw that people *8 
points of view .will vary considerably according to their experiences , 
priorities, what they have been taught. We also know that sooctines, 
solutions are found for the unintended questions. Our study of , " * 
discoverers and inventors teve&X that the methods used,^e often 
unintended routes. Although some of pur jsethods may seem unique, still 
reneBiber.we are all working^foward^a common goal, getting the "max" 
quality of life. Perhaps, your stepping into our "shoe of ideas" may 
help you to further your own perspective. We feel there needs to be 
an integrated view, a cooperative effort. 

X 

AREAS OF STUDY 

We are still in our initial stages of blueprinting. As adults, we will 
be able to further our ideas. During May 17, 18, 1980. the Aiea Complex 
Potentially Gifted/Talented classes will be sponsoring their second fair 
at Pearl Ridge Shopping Center. The first fair related to energy. Part 
of the second fair will be on careers. After learning about the different 
areas on the next page, we should be able to notice emerging careers. 
The following page not only shows some of the areas we are learning about 
but it also reveals our broad concept of what needs to happen or could 

happen for the benefit of our earth, ourselves, and 

FUTURE GENERATION^ 
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Aft a starting is^rint of oux ideas, we created generalizatlona we 4re nov 
vorkiag from* 

There i§ a need £or international ^'cooperation'* based upon the inescapable 

interdependency of tbB natiosui of the world for finite reaourcea. 

Therefore » there muat be a global perspective and an interactive 

understanding of what is happening « 
— The concept of leisure as a purposeful way of self-fulfillment lets us look 

at educirtipn« work, retirement from a new perspective, '*fim^rator, 

workreation." Biolpgical technology, other technology , and rejlationships 

to nature also contribute to 'V;orkreation«" 
— Alternative futures can take place. History and what is happening 

contribute to the future* Aside from happenings beyond our control, 

humans can invent what will happen through the decisions they make* 
— Changes take time (Oppcsite is also true.) The little changes can become 

big changes, even watershed reversals. 
— Transitions from the present are necessary to get to the final product, 

the reality of our blueprint of ideas. 
—Part of the success of problem finding is determined by the time spent 

looking ahead (with foresight) and at the decisions made, design planning. 
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Hypothetical Transition Model 



g 1 cba S 

re) i ance 

on 
oceans 



(This model shows which 
transitions 'need to occur 
for the good function of the 
alternative communities we 
are plann^ing.) 



wo r 1 d turn 
to space for 
a sol ut i on 
(carrying capacity) 



underground explorac ion 

■ ■ : , 

TELECOMMUNtCAT.ION , CASHLESS ECONOMY GENETIC ENGINEERING 

WORKREATrON 
FUNEWRATOR 



cooperta t i ve 
i nterna t iona i 
poH c ! es 

recyc H n'g 

conser va on 



cos t 
effect I veness 



concept 
fa i rness 



resol V i ng 
techno J ogy/ 
nature 



a t i on 



so 1 u t ! ons 



Prob! em ^ 
F I nd i ng/Sol v I ng 
**max cmalf^T^of life' 




LOKG EANGE TIME CAPSULE PLANNING 



How vill ve knew about the short-range results of our idea, problem, £act, 
solution, acceptance findings? 

We hope to meet in seven years: 

0 

Last Saturday, June, ;19S7p high noon 

Aiea Xntenoediate School courtyard 
99-600 Xulawea Street 
Aiea, HI 96701 

Phones (808) 488-8421 

There Is an oirerall titae capsule bluepr inter, blueprint leader, 
class reflector, and syst^ns analyst. 

We will soeet twenty years thereafter: 

Last Saturday, June, 2007, high noon 
Aiea Intermediate School courtyard 

Then there vill be plans for a tiiae capsule ceremony. All o€ the students 
from the Aiea Complex potentially gifted/talented program vill be part of 
the time capsule plans. 

' Future generations may know of the long-range results, 

— "from the past, the future" 

Paul Drennan 

\ 

\ 
\ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1. Grow or Die by George Ainsvorth-Land 

2. Growing Up Gifted by Barbara Clark 

3. The Ketaphoric Mind by Bob Sai^les 

4. Turning of the Mind by Aiea Con^lex 

5. Whole School Book by Bob Sasiples 
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Develop indtpMdMCt and self-direction. 

1, Leam to function in total learning environment. 

a. Teacher-directed 

The.-teacher will prescribe acceptable social and academic behavior 
appropriate for student's learning environment. 

b. Self -directed I 
The student will: 

1) develop an ability to participate in group discussions 
regarding self-responsibility and freedc»a. 

2) develop an ability to work independently or with others on 
task prescribed by the teacher. 

3) develop an increasing responsibility for usa of time for task 
completion as designed by teacher. 

4) develop the ability to follow guidelines and rules establish- 
ed by school autlu>ritles. 

c. Self-direoted II 
The student will: 

1) develop ability to actively participate In and lead group 
discussions and activities. 

2) selectively seek assistance from a variety of people and 
consider suggestions offered by others. 

3) develop ability to schedule time for daily work with peer 

or teacher interaction. i 

4) participate in the establishn»nt of guidelines and rules / 
used in the learning environment. 

d. Self -directed III • 

The st\Sfient will: A/ 

1) determine appropriate interaction with individuals and 
groups to accomodate self -designed goals. 

2) investigate and utilize a variety of school and community 
resources . 

3) complete contract to his/her satisfaction within own time 
schedule. 

A) use his/her freedom within the learning environmeiit with 
consideration, responsibility, and respect. 

C. June Maker, Honolulu, HI 
Workshop, 1983. 
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WILLiAMS'cuBE 



01=02-03 



KAKE 

1. PAMADOXES 

2. AKALOGIES 

3« SENSIHC DEFICIEliCIES 

4. miMKIMC OF POSSIBLES 

5. PRQVOCJarm QUESTIONS 

6. ATTRIBUTE LISTING 

7. EZFLOaiNG HYSTE&Y OF TBINGS 

8« REINFORCUiC ORICIKAUTY 

9. EXAMPLES OF CKAKGE 

10. ORGANIZED RAKDOM SEARCB 

11. EXAMPLES OF HABIT 

12. SlCILLS OF SEARCH 

13. TOLERANCE FOR AMBIGUITY 

14. INTUITIVE EXPRESSION 

15. PROCESS OF INVENTION 

16. ADJUSTMENT TO DEVELOPMENT 

17. STUDY CREATIVE PEOPLE 

18. INTERACT WITH PAST KNOWLEDGE 

19. EVALUATE SITUATIONS 
20* RECEPTIVE TO SURPRISE 

21. CREATIVE READING SKILL 

22. CREATIVE LISTENING SKILL 

23. VISUALIZATION SKILL 




00 >MiCI 



ft «Nru»T(vf f^ffi^ 



TSACHXliG STSAXCGIES 



MEANING 

Situatlcm c^poMd to cmwq s«n««; self-contradictoty stftoiaaat 
or obMXvatioB 

Sittutions of UksoMc; siMlUrities b«tvtt«ii things 
G«pf In ioxiiilttdg ■luing links in infomstlon 
Guessing or forming bypothsses; thinking of prcbabilieies 
Inquiry to bring forth — sning; incite knowledge exploration 
Inherent properties; conventionml symbols or identities 
Detective work on unfs&ilier knowledge; exe&ine unnatural phe- 



Rewarding original thinking; strengthen unlikely but relevant 
responses 

Deaonstrate the dynamics of things; provide opportunities for 
making alterations 

Use a familiar structure to lead at random to another structure; 
case studies from which new courses of action are devised 

Discuss the effects of habit**bound thinking; build a sensitivity 
against rigidity in ideas 

Consider ways scathing has been done before; trial and error on 
new ways; control eiq^riaental conditions 

Prpylde encounters which challenge thinking; pose open-ended 
situations-.^ _ 

Skill of expressing emotion; feeling about things through all of 
the senses - ^ 

Steps of problem-'solving leadisig-tiij^invention; study the incuba- 
tion process leading to insight 

Examine how failures, or accidents have paid off ; learn how to 
learn from mistakes 

Analyze traits of eminently creative people; study the process 
which has led to creation 

Nurture ideas from previously stored knowledge; allow o^pojrt unities 
to toy with inf oration already acquired* 

Extrapolate from thm results of ideas and actions; deciding upon 
solt^tions in terms of their consequences and implications 

Capitalise upon unexpect^ ideas; alert to the significance of 
^ novel thoughts 

Learn the skill of idea generation by reading; develop a utili- 
tarian mind-set for information 

Learn the skill of idea generation by listening; listen for infor- 
mation which allows one thing to lead to another 

Express ideas in three-dimensional forms; practice describing 
views from unaccustomed vantage points 



REFERENCE: William, Frank E. ClaA4>/U)om IdciU io^ BnoouAjCiging ThuikAMg and VzMng. 
coVi-iuffalo. New York: 1970. By permission of DOK Publishers, Inc^, Buffalo New York 1A274 
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TITLE; 

POS£IBILITIES FOR THE FUTURE 

LEVEL: 

Upper Eles. 

TIME: 

Four to six weeks 
LEARNERS: 

Above average, gifted and talented 
FOCUS OF DIFFERENTIATIOH: 

1) Content related to a broad based thoae 

2) Open-endedness of task 

3) Development of nev ideas and products to challenge existing ones* 
(creative use of issagination) 

APPROACH (MODEL/iSTRATEGY) ; 

1) Student behaviors (geared to the Williams* soodel for eliciting 
divergent thinking and feeling) 

2) Teacher behaviors (geared to the Williams* model for creating 
an atmosphere conducive to eliciting divergent thinking and 
feeling) 

CONTENT (GENERALIZATIONS - CONCEPTS): 

1) Student-^nerated views of possible futures 

2) Summary: In groups of 4 to 8, students will develop a 

15 to 30 minute presentation (for an audience) on their ideas 
regarding a future time period. Each group will select one 
broad category or theme within which to create their imagined 
view. Possible broad categories may inclxide c'omsamication, 
transportation, sports, recreation, shelter, food, education, 
health, labor, the arts, or any new, presently non-existent 
category 

3) Rationale; The selection of the future as a possible . content 
area through which more divergent thinking may be promoted was 
made in relation to the total openness' as to what may be later 
possible outcomes in a dynanic, e;ver-^hanging world. No accurate 
knowledge exists presently abo^t any future, yet via the 
imagination,- It is pns«tbl»-to plausibly anticipate, conjure, 
and extrapolate in that direction. Too often, classroom 
environments are such that only the sure structured, 
empirically-sound approaches to thinking are encouraged and 
respected. Hopefully, by providing the students with an 

_ atmosphere geared toward a more divergent approach to thinking, 

new avenues of attack in problem solving will arise. 
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4) Objectiv«f: a) asking the studJsnts feel more comfortable 
and productive liiien approaching probleas divergently; 
b) encouraging iaaglnati^^ thou^t ; c) fostering the 
villingness to risk and play around with one's ideas and 
hunches; and d) (since each presentation should contain an 
introduction, a body aade up of generalizations supported \ 
by necesaary details, and a conclusion) developing 
composition-writing skills. 

PROCESSBS (LESSON/UKIT) ; 

See attachatent / 

PRODUCTS; 

- Group presentations. .Eadb group of 4 to 8 students developing a 
15 to 30 minute program, for presentation before an audience, 
that is both informative and entertaining. Eata presentation 
should include any invented devices, charts, talks, plays, skits, 
newscasts, etc. that will further enhance their ideas. 

EVALUATION; 

1) Class critiquing: a) question and answer peripd following 
each presentation; and b) a more detailed evaluation by 
classmates. | 

2) Teacher evaluation: based on the quality and <^ntity of 
divergent thinking generated, clarity and completeness of 
presentation, overall effect on audience, amount of general 
and specific ideas generated. \' 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR TBE FUTURE 
(lesson plans) 

Freparatloa for unit (spend several periods prior to group work 
discussing the following): ^ 

a. the present and hov it is different from the past 

b. the kinds of predicticms that sd^t have been made in the past 

c. whether there vas any way to know the fate of those predictions 

d. whether those who were wrong , were wrong to anticipate or 
whether at tbe time, their views were as plausible as those 
that happened to occur 

e. what is today could be different 

f • when projecting into the future^ its o{^imess allows for a 
a multitude of possible combinations 

g. rightness or wrongness iQ not an important issue when imagining 
future possibilities 

h. the value of willingness to risk and stand up for ideas and 
hunches 

1. the value of the wrong as possible catalyst to other ideas 
j, the special ability humans possess called imagination. 

Introduction of project to the students (spend several periods 
explaining the follwing to the students, explaining what is 
expected and encouraging discussion from them) : 

a. they will be ambassadors from the future , possessing the 
necessary expertise to inform an audience about their category. 

b. each group of 4 to 8 students mttst select a time period and a 
general category to cover topics such as: transportation, sports, 
health, labor, the arts, or any new category 

c. each group will be responsible for a 15 to 30 minute presentation, 
fully covering their area in a plausible, complete, convincing, 
yet entertaining way 

d. the presentation must have an introduction and a conclusion, as 
well as an informative, detailed body 

the unbelievable and strange are acceptable 
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£, a variety of techniques should be used: created devices, skits, 
plays, models, eacplanations, scenic-boxes, n^scasts, 
deiaonst rations t etc* 

g* importance of seeing thin^ from several points of view. 
Exaople - electronic games should be seen as forms of 
entertainiaeat, constructed devic^ps, devices requiring power 
sources, devices in possible nee4 of repair,- learning devices, 
devices on the market, needing cdtmercials, etc. 

h. possibility of future-oriented coQiiaercials during the presentation 

i. approach from a practical standpoint: 
Factual response - 

1) What will things be like? 

2) Why will changes be necessary? 

3) What types of probleus will new ideas, approaches, and 
techniques create? 

A) What effects will the new have on young people, old people, 

etc.? What will the iogjlications of the new have on others? 
Affective Response (How you feel about it) 

1) How do you feel about what these things will be like? 

2) How do you feel about the changes that will be necessary? 

3) How do you feel about the type of problems that the new 
ideas, approaches, and techniques will create? 

j. they will have between 4 and 5 weeks to prepare, 
k. stress that question and answer period will follow each 
presentation. 

1. stress that there will, be no right or wrong in the usual sense of 
of the words since the future has not yet occurred, 

III . Presentation of program, followed by a question and answer period. 

Set two or three check-up times when teacher goes to each group for 
detailed accounts on progress. 
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Overview of 
Gifted and talented Program 




A SynergSific Approach 

P««fl Chmg. 83 



1. Goals and Objectives 

2. G/T Identification 

3. Administrative 
Arrangements 

4. Needs Assessment 

5. Differentiated 

Curriculum 

6. Instruction in the 
Disciplines 

7. Unit and Lesson 
Planning 

8. Implementation of 
Plans 

9. Student Products 
and Performances 

10. Evaluation 
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VXXI. IMPLEMENTATION OF FLANS 



To implenent plans, students will need the guidance and assistance of 
teachers for planning their projects or research studies. The teacher's 
role is to be a resource person and also help to make available appropriate 
books, r^gas&ines, materials and equipment ^ arranging teaching and 
facilitating, strategies and providing a conduci^^ environmental setting. 

Teachers must have a repertoire of instructional strategies, insists 
into resources, and understanding of hew to stimilate gifted and talented 
children and youth to engage in appropriate learning activities. They 
need to help children to define problems and focus, and to do ^'substantive 
learning'' which includes significant subject matter skills, products and 
awareness that are of consequence or of importance to the learners and the 
disciplines. They also need to be aware of the wide range of exceptionalities 
and different capabilities and to be role models. 

To help students in planning their time wisely, a contract system 
might be used. The following is an example: 

PROJECT CONTRACT 
Name Date 



Topic : 

Type of Research: 

Hypothesis/Objective : 

Tasks, strategies^ steps and timeline: 

Resources needed: 

Product to be developed: 

Audiences to share: 

Criteria for evaluation: 

Completion date: 

Approved b y ' 
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Gifted and talented studenta should not be barred from pursuing more 
advanced, cotaplex^ and sophisticated studies si^ly because they have not 
attained proficiency in all aspects of the basic or regular curriculum. 
Defining the introdiiction and pursuit of advanced learning processes under 
such circinnstances can be punitive > ^d can inhibit the dexmlopment of 
Individual potentials 

Curricula should be presented to the gifted and talented when readiness 

is indicated even If this requires deviation from the standard curriculum 

. 12 

in a particular setting. It is also io^ortant to remex^er the principles 

of learning by using motivation, practice, transfer of learning and feedback. 

To facilitate readiness of students, provi4e students some examples if 
possible, and provide students some practice in making observations, 
note-taking, interviewing,, forming questionnaires and using card catalogs^ 
microfiche, graphs, charts, maps and other references, especially raw data* 
Include some simulations or role-playing. 

To use some brain / mind research data, teachers could also use some 
• 13 

of Barbara Clark's suggestions from her Integrative Model such a^ the 
use of intuition, relaxation and effects of color, sound and light* 
A practical guide for developing imagination and creativity by Michael 
T. Bagley and Karen Hess could also be used.^^ 

Students will need exposure to a variety of resources such as various 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, guides, indexes, etc. Some of 
these are listed on pages 242-247* 



^ ^urricula for Gifted , N/S-LTI-G/T 1982 
^ %roving Up Gifted, Clark, 1983 

Ways of Using Imagery in the Classroom , Bagley & Hesa, 1982 
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Compacting th« Regular Curriculum 

To prevant vase* of valuable teaching-learning tixne and prevent . 
student frustration or boredom from tepetitious and unnecessary daily 
requirements, teachers can use a compacting strategy as suggested by 
Renzulli and Smith in A Guidebook for Developing Individualized Educational 
Programs for Gifted and Talented Students . 

In essence p compacting entails 1) the determination that students 
havi already mastered the content » and 2) substituting appropriately 
challenging activities. 

There are two requirements for successful compacting: 1) Identify 
students from their records* discussions p observations; and 2) Understand 
the Required or foundation curriculum (the goals, objectives * and basic 
skill competencies to be developed within each major content area)* 
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SUGGESTED MATERIALS FOR INTEREST CENTERS 



Reading Center 

Charts of riddles, posters, book reports or otheV^itten invitations 

to read 
Brightly colored books 

FilnKtrip: such as Cinderella^ and the book, Cltiderella 

Books and objects related to it: such as a toy '*Pooh Bear" and the book,. 

The House at Pooh Comer 
Poetry books 

Peep-box sliowing a scene from a book whic^ Is displayed 

Reading games--^CQaiBercial or teacher made (pic?:ures or paragraphs from 

stories to put in proper sequence; stories or poem^ which have been 

cut apart and need to be reassesibled) 
Word cards for making and transforming sentences 
Books made by the class 

Charts of stories with words missing and the word cards to put in the 

blanks 
Junior Scrabble 

Writing Center 

Writing paper of different sizes and shapes 

Sharp pencils, polored marking pens and crayons 

>k>unted pictures 

Box of newspaper headlines 

Poem starters to finish 

Plot folders - 

Dictionaries 

Post cards and stationery to stimulate letter writing 
Box or bag of objects to write about ^ 
Book jackets 
Alphabet models 

Food cartons to stimulate writing ads and commercials 

Surprise bag—child feels bag and writes how it feels and what he thinks 
it is 



Arithmetic Center 

Dishpan of ripe — measuring cups, spoons scales 

Pan of water— cjip, half-pint, quart, half-gallon, gallon measures 
Ruler, yardstick, tape jneasure— paper, books, pencils, pieces of cloth 
to measure; instructions to measure paper to make greeting cards 



Bead frame 
Feltboard 
Magnetic board 

Conanercial and/or teacher-made games 
Worksheets in plastic envelopes 
Magic squares 



Boo^p about history of numbers 
Number lines 
Sum stick 
Add-a-scale 
Cuisenaire rods 
Counters of various kinds 
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Suggested MtterUls for Interest Centers (Cont.) 
Science Center 



Collection of objects 
Things to classify 
Magnifying glass 
Magnets and articles, to try 
Different kinds of soil.. 
Objects which float and 

objects which don't float 



Seeds to plant and to classify 
Shapes 
Coi^pass 

Electrical equipment 
Sickle machines - ^ 

Things to take apart and put together 
(old clocks, toys I etc.) 
(tejects to stoH ; Popcorn, gum, chocolate candy, orange, lemon, banana, 
vanilla, oni<^, vinegar, crayon, leather glove, cinnamon stick, 
perfume, paste/ cloves, peanuts, hand Motion, soap, coffee, twthball, 
crystals, nuta^g, flowers 
Objects to taste : Describe and* classify as sweet, bitter, salty, sour- 
sugar, salt, lemon, cocoa, marfillmallow, onion, pickle, turpip, cinna- 
mon candy, cof^iee, vinegar, licorice, apples, peaz^, raw potatoes, 
flour^, tea, strawberries, honey^ pr'etzels, crackers, lime, peanut butter 
Objects and pictures of objects which make sounds; Describe sounds and 

classify as pJLeasant and unpleasant, 4oud and soft (records of sounds)^ 
Blloon, paper bag, bell, spoon, hammer, grater, light bulb, paper 
to rip, cellophane to crinkle, tuning fork, clock, tape, recording 
of various sounds, whistle, egg beater, glass of water and beater, 
sandpaper 



Social Studies Center 

Books to find ansWers in 
Box of questions^ taken\f rom 

Social Studies Guide" 
Listening Post 
Charts of inf orxsiation or 

questions 
Scrapbooks 

Magazines to be cut up 

Box of word cards — children 

pick one, illustrate and 

write a story 



City, neighborhood, state. United States 

map 
Globe 

\. Films trips and viewer " 

Class books 
Picture^ 

Models of workers, stores, Indians, 

vehicles, TV sets, radios , telephones 

Materials to make a diorama, peep box, 
models, maps 

Ethnic kits" 



Games Center 

Teacher-made games 

Bingo 

Puzzles 

Link Letters 

See--and-Say Vowel Game 

Piayskool Match-ups 

Quizmo 



Commercial games: Lotto, Chutes and 

iiadders, Dominoes, Picture Dominoes, 
Uncle Wiggily Game, Match (words 
and pictures) 

See-and-Say Consonant Game 

The 10 Game 
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LANGUAGE ARTS CENTER ******* 



************* 



Purpose To provide children with the opportunity to increase their 
conaaunicative skills, especially in the areas of spelling 
and reading, through the use of self-directed learning 
activities. 

Materials and Equiptaent 

Reading games — conaaercial and honffiiaade — words cut out to 

form sentences 
Spelling games— cooDiercial and homemade 
Filmstrips, tapes, and records related to reading and 

spelling — tape for spelling 
Teacher-made reading and spelling activities mounted to tag 

board or file folders 
Pocket charts with picture, letter and word cards 
Reading skills kits 

Individual flannel boards and chalkboards 

Manipulative devices for developing visual discrimination 

Puzzles 

Crossword puzzles 
Linguistic blocks 

Printiitg press or other printing devices 
Typewriter 

Pictures for classifying 
Dictionaries 

Sheets of acetate and marking pencils "i 



MATHEMATICS CORNER *********** 



********** 



Purpose To provide opportunities for students to develop their 
quantitative thinking abilities by interacting with 
materials and questions related to mathematics. Emphasis 
should be placed on independent activities involving 
maaipularion of materials and exploration of questions 
by students > 

Materials and Equipnsnt 

Measuring devices — scales, thermometers, tape measure, 
rulers, spoons, quart, half-quart, gallon measures 
Counters — blocks, beads, sti<?ks, button, etc. 
Books about mathematits— library , trade, and textbooks 
Games — coranercial, teacher-made, or student-made 
Kits or instructidnal packages such as those from SKA, 

Singer, and EPC 
Clocks and/or clock faces Puzzles 
Worksheets in plastic env»?lopes Magic Squares 
Units— commercial, such as ESS Playing cards 
Bead frame Cuisenaire' rods Job cards 
Nuiji>er lines Math balance Play money 

Geo-boards 
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Suggested Activities 



Hanipulate objectB-^count, classify, toeasure, play 
Play aathexaatical gaxaes 
Work puzzles 

Cofflpiete job cards — using materials in the center 
Play with bead frame , cuisenaire rods^ play i&oney, 
clocks 9 geo^ -boards, etc. 
Coiqplete vorksheets 
Read books about mathematics 

Make up job cards and magic squares for xise by other 
students 

Invent mathematical games and /puzzles 
Work activities in a unit or Icit — commercial or 
hoaepade. 

DRAMA CENTER * * * * ******************** 

/' ' - ■ 

Purpose? To provide an opportunity for children to esqpress them- 
selves through dramatic activity. Snq>hasis should be on 
the acting out of feeling, rather than on theater. 
Audience should be provided only at the request of the 
actor$. . 

Materials and Equipment 

The drama center should be equipped with a puj prr . ^huatei 
read^-made puppets, and materials for mkiug puppets. 
DresjS-up clothes and jewelry, as well as a box cf various 
propjs, should be available. In some kindergarten and 
priniary classrooms a playhouse is part of the drama cente 

Suggested ActiV^ities 

1. |lole playing 

2. Pantomime 

3. caiarades 

4. st^its, plays 

5. Da^ce drama 

6. Moyement to music and rhythm (in large, open area) 

7. Puppet skits and pl^ys 



I. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5, 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
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RESOURCES FOR GIFTED 



GENERAL DICTIONARIES 



1 . Uoab ridged 

2. Abridged 

3. Foreign Language 

4. On one subject 



Adan», Jaiaea Truslow, Dictionary of American History 
Asioov, Isaac, Words of Science and the History Behind Them 
Evans, Bergen, A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage 
Grove's Dictionary of ^ktsic and !&isicians 
Henderson, I,F,, A Dictionary of Scientific Terms 
James, Glenn, Mathematics Dictionary 
Webster's Geographical Dictionary 



ALMANACS AND YEARBOOKS 

1. The World Alamanac and Book of Facts 

2. Information Please Almanac 

3. Statesman's Yearbook 

4. Statistical Abstract of the United States 

5. Encyclopedia Yearbook (yearly supplement) 

ATLASES AND GAZETTEERS 

1. Illustrated Atlas for Young America 

2. Collier's World Atlas and Gazetteer 

3. Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas 

4. Goode's World Atlas 

5. Hammond's Universal Worla Atlas 

6. Rand McNally Cosmopolitan World Atl as 

7. World Book Atlas ^ 

HANDBOOKS 

1. Occupational Outlook Handbook 

2. Glenn's Auto Repair Manual 

3. Book About a Thousand Things by George Simpson 

4. Political Handbook of the World 

5. Palmer. E. Laurence. Fieldbook of Natural History 

6. Taintor, Sarah Augusta, The Secretary's Handbook 

7. Sussraan, Aaron, The Amateur Photographer's Book 

8. Thrall, William, Flint, A Handbook to Literature ^ 



BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES 

1. Webster's Biographical Dictionary 

2. Dictionary of American Biography 

3. Who's Who in America 

4. Chamber's Biographical Dictionary 

5. Current Biography * 

6. Abr/ut Authors 



ENCYCLOP!iDIAS 



1. 
2. 



General 
Subject 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 



1. Handbooks 

Benet, Williso Rose (ed.). The leader's Encyclopedia 

Hart, James D. (ed.). The Oxford Companion to American Literature 

Harvey, Sir Paul (ed.). The Oxford Cogq)anion to English Literature 

2. Literary Quotations 

Bartlett, John (conp.). Familiar Quotations 
Stevenson, Burton (ed.). The Home Book of Quotations 

3. Indexes - 

Granger's Index to Poetry (with supplements) 

Ottemiller, Index to Plays in Collections 

Play Index, 1949-1952 

Play Index, 1953-1960 

Short Story Index (with supplements) 

Essay and General Literature Index 



MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 



GUIDES 

1. Reader's Guide 

2. Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
INDEXES .. 

1. Social Science and Humanities Index 

2. Technology Index 

3. National Geographic Index 

Source: Santa, B.M. and Hardy, L.L. , How to Use the Library , Pacific Books, 
Palo Alto, California, 1966. 

INDEXES ON EDUCATION 

1 . Exceptional Child Educational Resources 

2 . Education Index 

3. Resources in Education 

4. Current Index to Journals in Education 

, 5. NICSEM; AV Materials for Exceptional Children 

Source: Hamilton Library, University of Hawaii 
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COMMUNITY LIBRARIES 
OAHU 

City & County of Honolulu 

- Department of Parks & Recreation, Makiki I^istrict Park Library 

State of Hawaii 

- Hawaii State Public Library System 

- University of Hawaii /Coosmmity Colleges V 

' Hawaii Institute of Geophysics Librarj^ 

• Industrial Relations Center Library 

• Law School Library 

• Sinclair & Hamilton Libraries 

- Archives 

- Department of Health Film Library 

- Department of Labor & Industrial Relations Technical Library 

- Department of Labor & Industrial Relations Hawaii Public Employment 

Relations Board (HPERB) Library 

- Legislative Reference Bureau Library 

- Department of Planning & Economic Development Library 

U,S. Government (Federal) 

- Military Library System (on all Oahu military bases; call military 

information operator) 

Private Sector 

- Universities /Colleges 

• Antioch University Hawaii 

• Brigham Young University -Hawaii 

• Central Michigan University 

• Central Texas College 

• Chaminade University of Honolulu , 

• Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University 

• Hawaii Loa College 

• Hawaii Pacific College 

• Roosevelt University 

• University of Southern California 
\ • University of Western Pacific 

- Hawaii Chinese Historical Center Library 

- Hawaii Medical Library, Inc. 

- Hawaii State Teachers Association Library 

- Hawaiian Historical Society Library 



(Consult Oahu Telephone Directory for current phone numbers, addresses) 
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ADVANCED RESOURCES FOR GIFTED 
(with assistance of librarian an^ teacher) 



Types of Reference Books 

Bibliographies 
Encyclopedias 
Dictionaries and 

Glossaries 
Annuals 
Handbooks 
Directories and 
• Registers 
Indexes 
Atlases 
Yearbooks 
Manuals 

Dictionaries of Synonyios 
Poetry 



Reviei^s 

Reader *s Guides 
Abstracts 
Diaries 
Catalogues 

Books of Quotations y 
Proverbs, Maxiios, 
and Fai&iiiar Phrases 

Source Books 

Periodicals 

Histories and Chronicles 
of Particular Fields, 
Otganizations 

Record and Statistic Books 



Concordance 
Data Tab3.es 
Digests 
Record Books 
Surveys 
Almanacs 
Anthologies 
How To Books 



Types of Non-Book Reference Materials 



Art Prints 
Talking Books 
Video Tapes 
Microforms 
Filmstrips 
Realia 

Transparencies 

Graphs 

Newspapers 



Globes 

Kits 

Maps 

Film Loops 
Pictures 
Records 
Slides 

Tape recordings 
Magazines 



Charts 
Films 

Study Print 

Models 

Filmstrips 

with sound 
Flashcards 
Television 
Pamphlets 
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Mind Expanding Hagazines 

If you •re after some reading that will be insightful, futuristic, 
creative, extraordinary or all of the above - here are a few magazines 
sure to pique your interest: 

• Chart Your Course - Fun, clever, colorful, reflective • This 
magazine is jam-packed with stories, art, cartoons, poems, 
articles, games, interviews, photographs and more. It's produced 
by and for the gifted and talented. 

• The Futurist - This magazine is published by the World vFuture 
Society • It offers forecasts, trends and ideas about all aspects 
of the future: life styles, values, technology, government, 
economics, the environment, etc* 

• Games - On the lighter side, Games is for those who really like 
to strrrretch their minds. It offers games, puzzles, logic 
problems, reader contests and reviews of new board and video games, 
at varying degrees of difficulty. 

m National Geographic World - This is produced for children (8 years 
and over). It*s filled with articles about nature and wildlife, 
exploration and science, sports and hobbies^ pets and children 
from all over the world. They also weave mazes, games and puzzles 
into each issue. 

• Saturday Review - For thdse who truly appreciate the fine arts: 
books, theater, music, dance and film in a format of previews and. 
reviews, articles and interviews. 

• Natural History - Thought-provoking and informative and written 
for everyone. It contains articles about conservation, the 
"natural" world, and the human environment. Heavily illustrated 
with photographs and drawings, it presents problems facing our 
world. Natural History also reviews books and has a regular 
column for astronomy enthusiasts and naturalists, 

• OMNI - Thirty percent science fiction and seventy percent science 
according to the editors. OMNI uses a broad spectrum of articles. 
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essays, graphics and illustrations to infona its readers about 
earth, life, space, UFOs, the mind, etc, 



Chart Your Course - 



P. 0. Box 66707 
Mobile, AL 36660 



The Futurist - 



World Future Society 
4916 St. Elmo Avenue 
Bethesda, m 2081A 



Games - 



P. 0. Box 10146 

Des Moines, lA 50340 



National Geographic World - 



P. 0. Box 2330 
Washington, D.C. 20013 



Saturday Rev 'ew - 



P. 0. Box 10010 

Des Moines, lA 50340 



Natural History - 



P. 0. Box 4200 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621 



OMNI - 



Omi International Ltd. 
909 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 



0 r^an i z a t i on s : 



The World Council for the Gifted and Talented, 

Box 218 — Teachers College 

CoIuni>ia University 

New York, NY 10027 (212) 678-3866 

NAGC, The National Association for Gifted 

Children 
5100 N. Edgewood Drive 
St. Paul, MN 55112 (612) 784-3475 

CEC, The Council for Exceptional Children 

1920 Association Drive 

Reston, Virginia 22091 (703) 620-3660 

The National State Leadership Training 
Institute on the Gifted and Talented 
316 W. Second Street — Suite PH-C 
Los Angeles, California 90012 (213) 489-7470 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HELPING GIFTED STUDENTS IN REGULAR CLASSROOMS 



Use learning styles inventories and give students opportunities to 
* tell about their interests, activities and accomplishments. 

2. Use pre- tests or mastery ter*ting to enable students to '*test out", 

3. Utilize progratomed instructional materials to "compact" the rate, 

pace, and cu^Atent of instruction. 

Si 

4. Include optional learning activities, such as interest centers and 
research projects that involve more advanced content and independent 
projects requiring originality and unique products. 

5. Make information available to students concerning famous gifted and 
talented people. 

6. Provide some time every day for students to engage in concentrated, 
uninterrupted work on ind^idual or small group investigations. 

?• Develop a classroom library of books, articles, films, piccures, etc. 
eealing with a wide variety of topics that extend beyond the usual 
curriculum areas • 

8, Incorporate idea-generating techniques such as brainstorming, 
attribute testing, forced relationships, and creative problem 
solving into discussions on basic subject areas. 

9^ Invite resource person in various careers and develop a volunteer, 
mentor, or community resource file for the class. 

10. Work with several other teachers to plan for cross-age and peer- 
tutoring opportunities. 

11. Develop a resourcebook of interesting places to visit, inexpensive 
things to do, and recommended publications to read. 

12. • Develop a variety of management forms and student record-keeping 

sheets to hi*lp students organize and guide their own projects. 
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TITLE 



to 
*» 
so 



ERIC 




1. Reinforces or supports the goals and'objecfives of 
the program. 

2. Has oujstanding suggestions and guides for teachers. 

3. Contains possible ways In which gifted/talented can 
independently use the materials effectively. 

4. Offers opportunities for exploration; stimulates 
interest, thus motivates learner. 

5. Emphasizes interdisciplinary or multi-disciplinary 
approaches to learning. 

6. Fosters active interaction; learner with learner, 
learner with materials; teacher with learner. 

7. Is open-ended. 

8. Appeals to different learning styles. 

9. Provides access to multiple resources and 
personalized experiences. 

10. Provides bridges for gifted to become producers as 
well as consumers. 
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HOW TO MOTIVATE THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 

I 

DO: 

Encourage: i trial and error ^ novel ideas, goals set by the child and 
setting long term goals 

Help thetn to recognize their strengths and weaknesses 

Give constructive criticism 

Recognize achieveo^nt 

Encourage independence 

Give honest evaluations 

Show enthusiasm, and optimism 

Set a good exan^le^ 

Furnish books of wide range and levels 

Provide reference materials/laboratory equipment 

Arrange their rooxi» to appeal to natural curious ity 

Make use of resource people in the connnunity 

Plan field trips and library visits 

Set aside time for reading 

^a^e enrichment activities on child's Interests and hobbies 
Plan ways to apply what the child has learned 
Encourage participation in outside activities 

DON*T 

Force yourself into a teacher role all the time 

Force your child into the gifted role all the time 

Encourage goals beyond your child *s reach 

Give wholesale praise « but reserve it for the praiseworthy 

Force your child to be an "egghead" to others 

Withhold direction and guidance in your efforts to encourage self-direction 
Be afraid to admit your own ignorance about something or be afraid to find 

someone else who knows 
Be afraid to make mistakes with your child 

Brag about your child *s giftedness, but defend gifted education 
Express your , dissatisfaction with the schools in front of your child lest i 
color his/her attitude toward school 
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^EY QUESTIONS FOR GIFTgP AND TALENTED 

f 

What suggestioas do you have? 

What evidence do 'you have? 

What's the worst thing that could happen? 

Some Tips from Jeanne Delp Regarding Gifted and Talented 

o Teach the gifted and talented how to carry out their responsibilities 
in polite and socially acceptable ways. / 

/ 

o Make critical statements in uncritical ways. 

\ 

o Let them figure out better actions to solve problems* 

o Help theiQ to understand that they have some special strengths and 
also needs, but thejj, are not more valuable than anyone else. 

o Help them to have long and short term goals and to be open to 
cbTOglng gdals. 

o Help them to plan their use of time (and sometimes suffering the 
consequences) • 



aid 



o Talk to the situation and not to the personality. 

o Praise productively by describing the performance or the actions 
the student u^ed. 
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CREATIVE LEARNING . " 



Best 


Learning 
Experiences 


^ Worst 


Desired; high persond 
invoWment in problem 


ir^'oSyement 


Required; !ow personal 
ipvoK/cment in task 


Persona! interest hnd 
concern; intrinsic 
motives 


dirioftifu and 

wanting to know 


Attphlion demanded: 
extriiTsic motives 
{reward/punishment) 


Independent intention, 
combinations, sensitivity 
to problems and 
avenges 


Diagnosis ^ 


Situation extemj»i!y 
structured, pr^ented, - 
sequenced ; 


Conskier many' different 
ideas, possibility 


Elaborating and 
diverging 


Flmiing the correct or 
desired answer 


Personal; standards set 
by the task and your 


Judging and 
evaluating 


External; standards . 
established and ' ^ 

0iyfc%TC0ti hu 

• arbitrary authority 


Free to experiment, 
start over, to !eam frorti 
uour mistakes 


Discarding 
useless, 

solutions 


.Evaluative judgments ; 
reflect on your 

emphasis on being 
correct 


Working with the 
^dlution to rnsk^ it 

attractive or 
aesthetically pleasing 


Choosing and 
sciutions 


Making certairr the 

complete, and in / 
"proper form** 


Using the solution or 
learning in "real problems; 
sharino cre<itive 
products 


Communicating 
the results 


Giving back the correct 
response, frenuently in the 
form of answers to test 
questions 


Solving one problem 
leads to the 
identiHcation of new 
challenges 


Cuimir^tion 


The process ends 
with the correct 
answer or solution 
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fatcouraglng Creative Learning for the Gifted and Talented , Donald Iref finger, 
1980, p. 7. 
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Overview of 

,r 

Gifted and Taiented Program 




A Synergistic ApproAcfi 

Feari Chmg. 83 



1. Goals and Objectives 

2. G/T Identification 

3. Administrative 
Arrangements 

4. Needs Assessment 

5. Differentiated 
Curriculum 

6. Instruction in the 
Disciplines 

7. Unit and Lesson 
Planning 

8. Implementation of 
Plans 

9. Student Products 
and Performances 

10. Evaluation 
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IX. STUDENT PRODUCTS AND PERFORMANCES 

\ 

'■ r 
\ 

Student products and performsuices should be varied and creative. 
Teachers can help students In their development of products or performances 
by guiding their thinking and direction « Students also need to learn to use 
multi-media equipment for different presentations. Validations and 
evidences for their statements ^ observatioris » and conclusions are highly 
recommended. 

Some key questions to pose for validation of the students' statements, 
opinions, conclusions and generalizations are; 

1. What seem to be reasons why ? 

2. What makes that so? 

3. Why is that so? 

4. What led you to that conclusion? 

5. Why do you think that is true? 

6. What would happen if ^? 

7. What mi^t be the effects? 

8. How did you arrive at that generalization? 

9. Why do you predict ? 

10. What evidences support that? 

11. What will need to occur before ? 

12. Why does that depend on ? 

13. What other things will have to be considered? 

14. What would lead you to conclude that ? 

15. What do you think would happen if ? 

16. How did you feel? How do you think ^felt? 

17. How could have handled the situation differently? 

18. What do you think would be some consequences? 

19. Why do you think that would happen? 
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CURRICULUM iK Bt£X)M 



SYNTHESIS QUESTIONS 
(putting togither.the new) 



editorial 
self-evaluation survey 
panel evaluation 



EVALUATION QUESTIONS 
(judging the outcome) 



court trial 



cone lu£{ ion 



story 
play 
pantomime 
poem 
television 
news article 

cartoon 
new game 
invention 
radio show 

song 
l^puppet show 
^iaaga;£iuc 
recipe 
product 



plan 
add to 
create 
imagine 
njodify invent 
combine orlglnat 
suppose improve 
predict compose 
hypothesize 
design 
what if . . . 
explain 
inf e 



justify debate solve 
recommend judge 
criticize consider 



show 



radio 
books 



^weigh appraise 



.EVALUATION 



SYNTHESIS 



ANALYSIS 



categorize 
take apart 
analyze 
dissect 



graph 
survey 

commerc ial 
report 
diagram 
chart 

questionnaire 



describe 
separate contrastf 
diagram 

classify 
compare 



RECALL 



AFPLICATICNi 



explain 
locate 
demonstrate 
recognize 
discover 
restate 

identify 
inquire 
maich 
translate 
.llustrate 



tapes 
charts 
newspapers 
magazines 
diagrams 
records 
models 
people 
CiLns 
films trips 
television 



model 
apply code 
organize collect 
construct experiment 

report choose / diary 
sketch paint / scrapbook 
generalize ^ photographs 
draw stitchery 
solve cartoon 

map 
mobile 
model 
illustrate 
sculpture 



KECALL 
OUiCSTIOXS 
(finding c 



AI^ALYSIS QUESTIONS 
(taking apart the known) 



APPLICATION QUESTIONS 
(making use of known) 
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Establiiih criteria for evaluation of products, e.g.. 



CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF PRODUCTS 



Originality 

Elaboration or detail (breadth or depth) 
Application/synthesis of ideas 
Organization 

Validation/references used 
Presentation/delivery 
Appropriateness for intended audience 
Time on task 



1 

Poor 



2 

Fair 



3 

Good 



Excellent 



Or C. June Maker also suggests that the criteria Include: 

1. Viewing from a different perspective: visual, philosophical, historical, 
logical and theoretical, 

2. Reinterpreting ideas: adapt object to new uses, shift meanings and 
redefine problems. 

3. Extending: developing new relationships or applying generalizations to 
new situations. 

4. Combining simult^aneously ideas, objects or images and develop conclusions 
generalizations, or new categories. 

Some questions to help students improve their products are: 

1. Is the problem well defined? 

2, What types of primary and secondary resources have been used? 

3, What other forms could enhance the product? 

4. What other audience could be considered? 
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SUGGESTED LISTS of PRODUCTS. ISSUES. PRODLEHS and- THEMES 



PRODUCTS 

Written 

Reports 

Tests 

Poeras 

Stories 

Journals 

Diaries 

Log 

Letter 

Editorial 

Chart 

S (Informational) 
Newspaper 
Radio script 
List 
Bookl et 
Field manual 
Guidebook 
Jingle 

Joke book ^ 
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Verbal 
Tell story 
Speech (lecture) 
Panel discussion 
Forum 

Teach a lesson 

Slide/ tape 

Role playing 

Song 

Skit 

Dialogue 

Dsronstration 

Interview 

Kinesthetic 
Model 
Diorama 
Sculpture 
Puzzl e 
Game 

CQiistruction 

Mobile 

Mosaic 

Dance 

Puppets 

Masks 



Figural 
(Visual) 

Poster 

Chart 

Tiinel ine 

Graphs (bar. 
o line, pie) 

Displ ays 

Collage 

Map 

Flow chart 

Diagram 

Cartoons 

Mural 

Drawing 

Painting 

Banner 

Blueprint 

Advertisenient 



CONTENT 



THEMES 

Change 

Cooperation 

Interdependence 

Differences 

Causality 

Communication 

Courage 

Death 

Fear 

Friendship ^ 

Prejudice 

Survival 

Man's {inhumanity 
to man 



PROBLEMS 

Life in the Future 

Conservation 

Human Relations 

National Security 

Decay of the Big 
Cities 

Inevitability of 
War 

Population Explo- 
sion 

•Inflation 

Enviromnental 
Pollution 

Endangered Species 



ISSUES 

Good Vs. Evil 

Helpful and Harmful 
Effects of TechnO'' 
logy 
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Want To Get 
Published? 

Here are several publishers who publish student work. Many have 
specific rules to foUow for submissions so cali or write to the editor in 
advance to get ail the facts. At the very least, you should keep a copy 
for yourself (they're not always returned), intrude a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with your work to aid a speedy reply. And be pa- 
tient. Authors have been known to hear from publishers months after 
submitting work. Good luck and "may the force be with you!** 
Chart Your Course, GCT Publishing Company, P.O. 
Box 66707, Mobile. AL 36660. For GTs of all ages. 
Acepts cartoons, reviews, puxzles, photos, poems, 
artwork, stories, you name it! 
Current Consumen Curriculum Innovations, Inc., 
501 Lake Forest Avenue, High wood, IL 60040. For 
junior and senior high students. Accepts articles per- -^^ 
taining to the student as consumer. Also accepts puz- 
zles and short humor. 

Encore, A Quarterly of Verse and Poetic Arts, 1121 
Major Avenue N.W., Alburquerque, NM 87107. Ac- 
cepts good poetry on any theme. 
Read Magazine, 245 Long HUl Road, Middletown.' CT 
06437. For high school students. Accepts fiction and 
drama. 

WbmhaU A Journal of Young People's Writing and 
Art, 365 Ashton Drive. Athens, OA 30606. For ages 
6-17. Submissions should include your nime, age, 
school, home address, school photo and brief autobi- 
ography. Accepts biography, short stories, poetry tail 
kinds), drawings, puzzles, games, brain teasers, and 
humor. 

Young World, The Saturday Evening Post Company, 
Youth Division, P.O. Box 567B, Indianapolis, IN 
46206. For young people ages.10-14. Accepts nonfic- 
tion, photos, humor, profiles, fiction-adventure, sci- 
encp fiction, romance, historical fiction, poetry, puz- 
zles, suspense, etc. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COMMUNICATING WITH PARENTS 



A. Positive communications 

Involve parents in the gifted and talented program from the beginning. 
Send "happy grams," notes or call the parents when the students improve in 

academic behavior, or in attitudvi. 
Have students send thank you notes to parents whenever they help the class. 
Respond to parents' notes and calls immediately, preferably the same day. 

B. Students' work 

Have an activity folder for each student— write the date, activity (brain- 
storming, comparing) and their personal comments about the activity. 
These folders are shared with the parents at meetings and conferences. 

C . Parent cooperation 

Have parents attend and provide transportation for G/T field trips. Then 

they will know what is going on. 
Have parents help when students are working on projects. 
Have parents with special interests or jobs become mentors or resource 

persons. 

When parents come in to help, show them there is a ^eal need for them and 
that you appreciate their help. 



D. Newsletter 

Have students write a weekly or monthly letter to all the parents and 

teachers explaining what they did in G/T class. Explain one activity 
that they did and how it was done. 

Have a student (per grade level) write to the parents on his grade level 
• explaining one or all of the activities that they did that month or 
week. 

The G/T newsletter should be different from the regular type of school 
newspaper. Perhaps have problem-solving projects that kids did and 
steps that they took to do them. 

Have students write reactions and analysis of books and places they visit. 

Show parents how they can help their child become a better student by uolng 
ideas from the parent brochures of !'How Parents Can Help Their Child 
Become A Better Student," "Gifted and Talented Education in Public 
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Schools of Hawaii," and "College: An Investment in Your Child *s Future." 
Add an activity or two in the newsletter for them — ^Vhich would you 

rather be — a horse or a cow?" **Why?" "Compare a witch and a goblin" 

Parents night and conferences 

Share work that students did at a Parents Night Meeting, Have parents 
participate in an easy thinking skill activity with the students and 
have them come up and share wich the group. 

Have a special room, dad^ parents or a grandparents day and plan activities 
for them. 

Have an otien invitation that parents can come and visit/observe the class at 
any time. Ask them to let you know at least a day in advance. 

Help students get noticed in the community by having art works, writings, 
etc. on display at the public libraries, banks, etc* 

Renumber that it's never too late tp cotmnunicate with parents. 



Vivian S.M. Hee 
1983 
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Overview of 
Gifted and Talented Program 




World 



A< Synergistic Approach 

P««fi Ching. 83 



t 



1. Goals and Objectives 

2. G/T Identification 

3. Administrative ^ 
Arrangements 

4. Needs Assessment 

5. Differentiated 
Curriculum 

6. Instruction in the 
Disciplines 

7. Unit and Lesson 
Planning 

8. Implementation of 
Plans 

9. Student Products 
and Performances 

10. Evaluation 
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X. ErALUATION ^ 

^ — ^. Evaluation is essential for effective and successful programs for gifted 

and talented. Formative evaluation is used to improve the program in its 
ckvelopmental stages in order that intelligent changes can be made to improve it. 
Suromativ^ evaluation is done at the end of the process and helps to make 
decisions about the continuation, modification or termination of the program. 

Dr. Joseph Renzulli*s design in A Guidebook for Evaluating Programs for 
the Gifted and Talented involves four major steps: 

1. Front-end analysis or input of observations, interviews, question- 
naires, records. v 

2. Data collection and anlysis, administer the instruments .conduct the 
interview^ and observations; tabulate, analyze and summarize the 
data. 

3. Synthesis of input information — developing appropriate evaluation 
instruments (tests, scales, checklists, questionnaires, interviews, 
inventories, anecdotes, and logs) . 

4. File evaluation reports. Write narrative, statistical and graphic 
reports and make recommendations. 

Richard Wolf in Evaluation in Education recommends that five major classes 
of information be collected: 

1. Initial status of learners — Who are they and how proficient are they? 

2. Learner proficiency and status after a period of instruction — I^hat 
abilities, skills, affective outcomes are intended to result from 
the program, and have they been attained? What other outcomes were 
there? Evidences of learner behavior change must be gathered in a 
variety of ways, not limited to classroom or standardized tests, 

3. Implementation of the educational treatment — Was the program 
Implemented as planned with adequate resources? 

4. Program costs — How much was allocated? 

5. Supplemental information — 

a. The reactions, opinions and impressions of learners, teachers and 
others involved. 
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Learner peformances not specified in objectives 
c. Side effects 

For thfc gifted » where complex behcviors and high level performances are 
expected, the description , interpretation , and evaluation of the learner 
p roducts and performances as well as the processes by which such products and 
behavior are achieved are especially important. 

Due to the scarcity of appropriate instruments , there may be a need for 
the teachers tty design evaluation scales /to complement the program objective* 
Some ter*hnical assistance will be needed by evaluation specialists. 



\ 
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R£C0M>22roATIONS FOR EVALUATION I5JSTRUMENTS 

K-3 Level 

Leither Interaatioixal Performance Scales 

Wichster Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children - Revised (WISC-R) 
Peabody Picture Vocabulslry Test (?PVT) 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) 
Draw in Person Test 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test / 

4-6 Level • . . 

Torrance Tests ,o£ Creative Thinking 
Ross Test of Higher Cognitive Processes 
Wide Range Achievement Test 

High School 

(Career) ' 
Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory 
John Hollan's Self -Directed Search 
Work Values Inventory ^ 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
Woodcock Johnson Psychoeducational Battery 
, Watson-GXaser Test of Critical Thinking 
Class Activities Questionnaire (CAG) 
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EVA3UUATION SHEET FOR CRKATIVS SESSION 
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CREATIVE 
DRAMA 


1. Adaptability 


2. Vocal/physical 
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CREATIVE 
MOVE. 




1. Rhythm 


|2. Local motor 


3* Free movement 


4. Chac. develop 

5. Sensitivity 
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AUDITION EVALUATION 



Name 



Tocal Score 



School 



Grade 



Class 



Name of Auditior Piece 



( 1-5 ) 



1. Commands attention of the Group, 



2. -^Handles body with ease, physical freedom. 



3. Adapt good idea into action. 



4. Effectively uses gestures /facial expression. 



5. Originality of work. 



6. Incorporates a number of elements. 



7. Sense of rhythm, motor capability. 



8. Vocal strength and ability. 



9. Enthusiasm, imagination. 



10. .Character development. 



11. Sensitivity. 



12. General Impression. 



Comments: 
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Pupil 



Evaluation by Teacher 

Date 



School^ 
Grade 



Teacher 



Check according to your ratiug of growth during the school year. 

1 ^ Not at all; 2 « Somehwat; 3 « Average; 4 « More than average; 5 « Fxceptional 



Understanding of Self 

a* This student can assess his/he^ cfmi strengths and 
weaknesses realistically. ^ 



h. The student feels a sense of personal worth. 

c. To what extent would you describe the student as 
"self -accepting?^' 

Love of Learning 

d. Does the student place too great a value on obtaining 
high grades? 

e. The student seems to haVe a "need to know." 

f . Does the student seem to value learning for its own sake? 

Sojcial Conscience 

The student shows regard for less bright, younger, or 
otherwise "different" children. 



h. The student treats others with respect regardless of 
their status ^ color, or creed. 

i. Is the student sensitive tc the feelings and needs of others? 
Tolerance for Ambiguity 

j , Does the student seem to feel comfortable with situations 
which may not have "right" or *Vrong" answers? 

k. The student is willing to make up his own mind. 

1. The student is willing to consider more than one 
solution to a problem. 

Creative Thinking 

m. Originality is frequently characteristic of this student's 
ideas. 

n. There is an imaginative quality to the student's work. 
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Quantity and Quality of Production 

o. Do you consider the student's intellectual productivity 
adequate in quantity? 

p. Disregarding the amount of work produced, do you 
consider it adequate in quality? 

Response to Challenge 

q. The student seetas eager to perfons difficult tasks. 

r. Hie student is willing to persevere in a problem situation. 

Use of Teacher 



s. 
t. 

u. 



The student seems to gear responses to what is expected. 

The student seems to feel free to express opinions in 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

Does ^he student use you as a "sounding board" for 
his/her own theories? 



V. Does the student seek you out for individual inquiry or 
discussion? 



1 


2 


3 , 


4 


5 



















































































The Identification of the Gifted and Talented 
by Ruth Martinson p. 70-71 
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Taachttr Evaluation of Student 



Student •« Name »*te 

Grade itomeroom ■ 

?i.eas« evaluate this etudtnt by checking 1, 2, 3^, 4, or 5 following each 
:a 4 according to the scale belbw. ThinJc of him in relation to his performance 
t the. start of the gifted program this year. 

(1) Much lesd (2) Less (3J About the same (4) More (5) Much more 





1 


2 


• 

3 


4 


5 


1. Ability to solve problems 












2. Knowledge of subject matter areas 












3. Interest in school 












4. Ability to see relationships 












S. Ability to do reference vierk 












6. Ability to work independently 




. - 








7. Status in peer group 












8. Critical thinking ability (evaluation) 












9. Rapport with teachers 












10. Motivation to learn 












11. Knowledge of basic communication skills 












12. Intellectual cxxriosity 












13. Ability to adcept responsibility 












14. opportunity to create with things and ideas 












IS. Sel founder standing (strengths, %feaknesses) 












16. Aeceptanee of leadership roles 













CoHB&ents: 
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Pltast Answer the following questions: 

17. Kas participation in the gifted prograa helped your child? 
Please explain. 



18. Kas participation in the gifted prograia created any problems for youjr 
child? ^le^se explain. 



19. Would you like to have the gifted program continued? Please explain. 



20. What changes, if any# would you suggest? 



Parent's Nsne 
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SttidMt St If -evaluation 



Student's Naa« 



Grade 



Data 



Hoaeroos 



Please think of yourself at the present ti»e in comparison to last year. 
As a result of this year's i^rk, please rate yourself on the following iteas. 
Check 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 following each iteo according to the scale below. 

(1) Kuch less (2) Less (3) About the ease (4) More (5} Much more 



1. . Ability to think things through for yourself 



2. Knowledge of subject matter areas (sci., s.s.) 



3. Interest in school 



4. Ability to 3ee how things relate together 



5. Ability to find information 



6. Ability to work well by myself 



7. The liking of other students for me 



8. Ability to judge the usefulness of facts 



9. Ability to get along with ay teachers 



10. Enjoyr&ent of learning 



11. Knowledge of basic communication skills 



12. Curiosity about learning new things 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


1 

5 


15- Ability to acc«pt r«sponsS'biliti^ 












14. Qpportimity to sales thinejs and ust ideas 












X3. KTiowieoge oi ay strengths and w«akntsscs 












16. Willingntss to do work as a Icadtr 













Pleast answer th# following qutstions: 
17. Has being in the giftad program been helpful to you? Please exr lain* 



18. Has being in the gifted program created any problems for you? Please 
explain . 

\ 



19. Would you like to continue in a gifted program? 



20. What changes would you suggest? 
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m^TIMQ SCALE 



^itcria •'^'^^ Dtfinition 




Scale (Cheek on« 


lent 


Good 


Pair 


Poor 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 


2 


4 


3 


2 


1 


3 


4 


3 


2 


1 

• 


4 


4 


3 


2 


1 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



TOTAL SCORE 



(Add checked box ntsnberi 



Ustge: To rate students' product 

1. To ntasure gain or change » use pre and p&s»t scores. 

2. To msas\ire achievement at end of project year^ use post only. 
If post only is used^ a standard of satisfactory must be 

^ ' defined before project year. 



C«finition of satisfactory: 

A score aqual to or greater than ^ 
and a score below is rated unsatisfactory. The score 



is rated satisfactory. 



which you selected should be your best professional projection, 
based on your knowledge of the many constraints. 
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Evaluation Seal* for Creative Writing 



Code No. Grada ______ Homeroom 

Svaluator Date ■* 





low, 
1 


2 


3 


4 


i 

high 
5 


Organization: 

unity, development, clarity 












structure, grarmnar, usage, 
spelling, punctuation 




1 ! 

1 

i , . 






OriginAlity: 

creative fluency # eaiotional 
quality, imagination, style * 




1 

! 

• 

1 


\ 


4 




Unusual/Other Elements: 

dialogue, special format, 
mood, character developxsient 








ft 




Column Total 
Weight 

Weighted Column 




i 








( 
















ar 





-J 



TOTAL SCORS 




;hool: 



Student's Name: 



Date of Entry into G/1' Program: 



Central Cahu District 
Gifted and Talented — Record Form 



Address ; 



Tests/Other Data Used for Selection 



to 

00 



C^te 



Criteria Used for Selection Date 



Grade 


Year 


L Areas of Study 


Weekly Schedule 


Teacher 
























































» 








~ ■ ■ : 
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Criferia for Excellence 



These criteria are for school adminj;!r:itors. professional staff and community rcprcscnlniivcs to use as 
•sidelines for developing, expanding and assessing local educstional programs sep.'ing gifted and i;ilcnicd 
Jdents. Some potential applications for information generated from using this procram askuismvn; 
Instrvim-Tnt include: 

Validation of exemplar^' progrsms/prbmi&ing practices 
Self-ap^raiss! (by building, district, community level) 
Development of long '•angt goals 

Plannijis for staff development, in-sen-ice and iriining activities 
Dj5s:mirjal^g information/public relations 

Rating scale: 

(1) not started, (2) sianed/Iilllc progress, (3) some progress, (4) almost achieved, (5) achieved. 



I- Initiation of Program \^ 
A. hiiilosophy: 

1. The program outlines procedures to identify and serve gifted and 
talented individud^ 1 

2. The program outlines ways in which student participation 
• is encouraged and supported. 

3. The program is flexibje and relevant to the school/community 
environment, providing for needs uniqug to the individual. 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 > 4 



2 3 4 



A. The total program. is coordinaled with and qualitatively different 
from the regular school program. 

5. The student's individual educational plan supplements and ex- 
tends beyond the regular education subject mailer and activities. 

6. Procram instruction is provided by teachers, recognized experts, 
mentors and/or tutors with knowledge of the specific skill(s) 
identified in the individual education plans. 



2 3 4 

2 r 3 4 



2 3 4 



7. The program supports open communication between and arpong 
school personnel and community. 



2 3 4 



8. The staff-student ratio is such that it maximizes the quality of 
the student's program.- .. ^ 

B. Support: 

1 . The program is supported by school frnd community. 

2. The program is endorsed by the school board. , 



2 

i 



4 
4 



5 
5 
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3. Gjfted and Talcfttcd Educilion personnel are skilled in buiJding 
and malntainiiig support for the program. 
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C. PJannlng: 

1. A commtr»c-c of school and community reprcscntsiives is csisb- 
lished 10 design, develop, implement and support the progr'iTi. 

2. The progrsm is planed and organiied prior to idenlifjcation and 
programrrjing for pupUs. 

3. Ideniincation; pf^t^sn'^fflins, evaluation and record keeping 
procedures are consistent districl-wide, 

D. Leadership: 

1. The authority, responsibility and time to develop and coordinate 
• the fiifted and talented program is assigned to an individual who: 

a. understands the components of the total program; 

b. is sensitive-to the needs of students and teachers; 

c. provides the leadership and resources lo foster the develop* 
ment, review and updating of the program; 

d. assists in tjie hiring of gifted and talented education 
personnel; 

e. facilitates inservice for regular classro">m teachers, as well 
as specialized staff; 

f. demonstrates- a commitment to the gifted auu talented 
program by infonming the school board, the centra] 
administration and the community of the status of the 
program; and 

• g. provides encouragement and resources for teachers (i.e., to 
attend professional meetings). 

II. bcliver^' of Program 

A. Staffing: 

J. School personnel are familiar with thinking, social and emotional 
characteristics of gifted and talented students. 

2. The following combination of gifted and talented teacher char- 
acteristics are preferred: flexibility; public relations skills; humor; 
perceptivity; creativity; devotion; expertise; facilitative; secure; 
helpful. 

3. The district has guidelines which outline the appropriate back- 
ground for 8 gifted and talented teacher/facilitator. 

4. The district provides for the involvement of tutors, mentors, 
volunteers, etc. in the program. 

B. identiHcstion: 

I. Parents, students, school personnel, and community members are 
involved in the referral and nomination process. 

■ , 2. Idcntificalion is mutli-disciprirtar^' and utilizes multiple perfor- 
mance indicators, both subjective and objective. 
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3. Kon-biased identification procedures are established and utiliied. I 2 3 

4. Provisions are nvyde for informing individual students of their 
assessment results, whether or not they are selected for the gifted 

and talented program. J 2 S 



5. Expert: (i.e., artists, musicians, scholars, writers) arc utilized 
in identifying students. 

C. ImJividual Education Plan/PJacement: 

1. Students enrolled in the program have the opportunity for peer 
group interaction. 

2. Student activities promote self-direction and motivation. 

3. Students are involved in their own educational planning and 
make choices among given alternatives. 

4. Parents are involved in the individual planning and support for 
their chDdren. 

5. The individual education plans contain both long term goals and 
short term objectives. 

6. Regular classroom teachers are involved in the educational plan- 
ning for each student. 

7. The individual education plans provide for the unique needs of 
each-student. 

8. Change in the student's instructional program is based on results 
of the annual individual education plan review. 

D. Resources: 

1. ^lalerials and activities are accessible and utilized as speciHcd on 
the individual education plans. 

2. There is a continual review and inspection of commercially 
prepared materials to determine research validity. 



1 f 3 



I 2 3 

i 2 3 

I 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 :3 

I 2 3 

1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



3. Current professional publications relating to gifted and talented 

education are available. \ 



4 
4 



I 



S 

s 



•1^ 



■A 



2 3 



4. Regular classroom teachers have access to gifted and talented 
education materials. - 1 



2 3 



5. Adequate space is provided for the program. 

* 

6. Community resources are utilized. 
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£. CurncuIujTi: 

1. The curriculum \% appropriate to the needs of the students. 

2. The curriculum supplements and extends beyond Ihe regular 
education subject matter and activities. 

3. Individuals detcnnininj thfc sludcnli pfftfifim ccnjidfi^ llic 
euTTleulum cl'.emttivet of: 



2 3 4 5 



college level work 
career education 
c restive thinking skills 
problem soKinjL skills 
decision making behavior 
life planning 



inquiry- techniques 
interpersonal skills 
aniiytical. skills 
study habits 
synthesis skills 
indeijendent study 



self-awarencss/self-esteem building 

HI. Staff Development and Community Awareness 

A. At least annually, insers-ice opportunities related to gifted and . 
talented education are provided for: 

1. administrators 

2. teachers of gifted and talented students 

3. regular classroom teachers 

4. counselors 

5. para-professionals and aides 

6. other "experts" 

B. Inserv ice topics, as determined by a systematic assessment of needs, 
includs: 

1 . characteristics of the gifted and talented 

2. curriculum development and modification 

' f 3. irr.proving teaching strategies and recognizing different learning 
styles 

4. current infomiation on developments in gifted and talented 
education elsewhere 

5. oTsanizaiional and opcrationai tasks involved in a gifted and 
talented program 

6. related research 



2 3 
2 3 



2 3 
2 3 



4 5 
4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



4 5 
4 5 
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^ f i. ants o. , -...«i!iaini,«.jon sjci Accn and s.non^ scnooi i^-i^wi.iici 
and community: 

1. have been established 

2. are rnamtained 

D. Conlinusily updated ciflefi Sftfi UlcnUd Iflfermfition nSf^iP^fi Pre 
uJlH^ed es t resourse for new and returning stiff, students, parents 
ai>d other con^munity members. The packet includes, but is not 
limited to, th; following: 

1/ history of gifted and talented education locally and nationally 

2. description of local program 

r 

3. student selection criteria for the program 

4. referral, assessment and placement process 

5. personnel and material resources 

6. roles and responsibilities of personnel 

rV. Evaluation of Proeram 

A. The evaluai' < system includes documented feedback 
from parents, pupils and school personnel. 

B. There is an on-going evaluation system measuring program 
effectiveness that includes, but is not limited to: 

1. identification procedures 

2. program goals and objectives 

3. instructional aliematives and teaching strategies 

4. plans for program modification as i»ceded, based on 
'conclusions and recommendations 

5. curriculum complementing student's program 

6. outlined procedure for foUow-up after student leaves 
the program. 

C. There is an on-coing evaluation system measuring student 
performance objectives and an annual review of the indi* 
vidual education plan goals. 

D. Evaluation results arc communicated to parents and 
regular classroom teachers quarterly. 

Alaska State I>epartment 
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SOME OEPARTMEKT OF EDUCATION RESOURCE GUIDES 
APPROVED XNSTRUCTIOKAL MATERIALS (Annually) 

CAREER EDUCATION HANDBOOK OF CC»!MDNm RESOURCES AND VISITATION SITES, 
1980, 1982 

CC»£PREHENSION IN THE CONTENT AREAS, 3-6 and 7-12 STRATEGIES FOR BASIC SKILLS, 1979 
ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 1981 
ENVIRONIffiNTAL EDUCATION K-12 CURRICT'^UM GUIDE, 1981 
ETV BROADCAST SCHEDULED PROGRAM GUIDE (Annually) 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM GUIDE 1977 

FOUNDATION PROGRAM'S AUTHORIZED COURSES AND CODE NUMBERS 
FOUNDATION PROGRAM CARm EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE, 1980 
FOUNDATION PROGRAM FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF HAWAII, 1971 
GUIDANCE CURRICULUM (SJIDE - CAREER DEVELOPMENT, 1982 
HAWAII ART EDUCATION PROGRAM GUIDE, 1978 \ 

HAWAII STATE GUIDELINES AND PROCEDURES FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED EDUCATION, 1982 
HAWAIIAN STUDIES CURRICULUM GUIDE 4, 5 and 6, 1983 
HAWAIIAN STUDIES PROGRAM GUIDE, 1981 

INTEGRATING LIBRARY SKILLS INTO CONTENT AREAS? SAMPLE UNITS AND LESSON 
PLANNING FORMS, 1979 

K-12 MUSIC EDUCATION PROGRAM GUIDE, 1979 

LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM GUIDE K-'i2, 1979 

LANGUAGE ARTS STRATEGIES F.a. a&bj.C SKILLS K-2, 1979 

LIBRARY/ STUDY SKILLS INSTRUCTION IN HAWAII'S SCHOOLS - A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 
AND LIBRARIANS, 1982 

MATHEMATICS PROGRAM GUIDE, GR. K-6 and 7-12, 1978 

PHYSICAI EDUCATION PROGRAM GUIDE K-12, 1979 

SCIENCE CURRICULUM GUIDE GR. K-6 and 7-9, 1978 

SCIENCE CURRICULUM GUIDE GR. 9-12, 1981 

SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM GUIDE SUPPLEMENT, 1980 

STATE PLAN FOR PROVIDING APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
GIFTED AND TALENTED, 1977 

STATE WRITING IMPROVEMENT FRAMEWORK, 1980 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES GUIDE, 1981 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS OF THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM, 1978 
TAG GUIDELINES AND VIDEO HOLDINGS LIST, 1982 
16 MM FILM CATALOG, 1982 
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RECOMMENDED BASIC RESOURCES FOR GIFTED/TALENTED 



References: 

Teaching the Gifted Child by J. Gall*»gher 
Allyn and Bacpn, 1976 

N/S-LTI-G/T: Ventura County Superintendent of Schools 
535 East Main Street 
Ventura, CA 93009 

A Guidebook for Evaluating Program for the Gifted and Talented^y J. Renzulli 

P roviding Programs for the Gifted and Talented by S . Kaplan x 

A Handbook for Parents of Gifted and Talented by J. Delp and R. MarVlnson 

The Identification of the Gifted and Talented by R. Martinson 

A Guide Toward Better Teaching for the Gifted by R. Martinson 

What is Giftedness? by J. Renzulli 

Developing lEPs for the Gifted/Talented by S. Butterfield. S. Kaplan, M. Meeker, 

J. Renzulli, L. Staith and D. Tref finger 
Encouraging Creative Learning for the Gifted and Talen tea: A Handbook for 
Methods and Techniques by D. Tref finger 

Educating the Preschool/Primary Gifted and Talented by Sandra Kaplan 
Inservice Training Manual t Activities for Identif ication/Prograia Planning for 
the Gifted/Talented by Kaplan, Madsen, Gould, Platow and Renzulli 
Inservice Training Manualt Activities for Dev eloping Curriculum for the Gifted/ 
Talented by Sandra Kaplan 

Differential Educational for the Gifted by Virgil S. Ward 
Secondary Programs for Gifted/Talented , Arnold et al. 
Gifted Children, Their Psychology and Education by M. Kreehill 
Curricula for the Gifted Kaplan et al. 



Resource Books/Units: 

Classroom Ideas for Encouraging Thinking and Feeling by Frank Williams 
DOK Publishers 

Affective Education Guidebook by Bob Ebelle and Rosie Hall DOK Publishers 

Scamper by Bob Ebeile DOK Publishers 

Activity Mind Set Guide by Gene Gallell DOK Publishers 

Aha! Insights Into Creative Behavior by Sidney Fames 
DOK Publishers 

Change for Children by Sandra Kaplan Goodyear Publishing Co. 
Sample Units in Higher Level Thinking by Ruth Arent 
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CurrlculuM Guid— for Teadiing Gifted 
California Stats Oepsrtneat 

of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802 

85c each 

Social Sciences (i-?, 4-6, 7-9) 
Science: A Unit on Microbiology (4-6) 
Science: A Sas^le Ecology Unit (1-4) 
Literature (1-3, 4-6, 7-9) 
^fcxsic (1-6) 

Literature and Language (9-12) 
Art (4-6, 7-9. 10-12) 
Foreign Language (10-12) 

Chart Your Ora Course (resource paaqjhlet - 65c each 
Measurements: 

Scales for the Ratin g Behavioral Characteristics of Superior S tudents 

by Renzulli and others 

Bureau of Educational Research 
School of Education 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, CT 06268 



Slosson Test: 

Tennessee Self Concept Scale (Counseling Form) 
Counselor Recording & Tests 
P.O. Box 6184 Acicley Street 
Nashville, TN 37212 

Checklist of Creative Positives' by E. Paul Torrance 

Torrance Tests oc Creative Thinking 
Personnel Press - 
Princeton, NJ 08540 



Periodicals; 

LTI Bulletin (Monthly) ~N/S-LTI-G/T 
316 W. Second Street, Suite PH-C 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 

G/C/T Gifted/Creative/Taiented (Bi-monthly) 
Box 6654 

Mobile, AL 36606 

Gifted Child Quarterly 

National Association for Gifted Oiildren 
217 Gregory Drive 
Hot Springs, AR 71901 
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Rocper Review <Querterly) 

A Journal on Gifted Education 
Roeper Publications 
Roeper City and Country Schools 
Bloomfield Hills, MI 48013 

Gifted /Talented Education (Bi-monthly) 
Gifted/Talented Education, Inc. 
97 Mill Plain Road 
Branford, CT 06405 

Teaching Gifted Children (nine tines /year) 
Croft-Nei 

24 Rope Ferry Road 
Water ford, CT 06386 



Publishing Companies: 



■It 

■N ■ 



D,O.K. 

71 Radcliffe Road . 

Buffalo, NY 14214 

Goodyear Publishing Co., Inc. 

Santa Monica, CA 90401 N 

■•■I 

Creative Learning Press ^ 
330 Silas Deane Highway 
Weth^rsfield, CT 05109 

Midwest Publications 
P.O. Box 448 
Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
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Problem-Solving: 

Psychology of Problem-Solving, Theory and Practice 

Basic Books, Inc., N.Y. 1973 , 

Teaching Creative Thinking and Problem-Solving 
Kendall Hunt Publishing Co. , Iowa 1977 

Critical Thinking by A. Hamadek 
Midwest Publications Co., Inc. 

Research Skills: 

Writing History Papers by J. Bennett and L. Harrison 

Forum Press, Missouri 1979 ^ 

Fonr, and Style; Theses. Reports. Term Papers by Wk. Campbell and S. Ballou ^ 
Houghton Miff line Co., Boston 1978 ($5.95) 

Interviewing Principljes and Practices by C. Stewart and W. Cash 
Wm. C. Brown Cbopany Publications, Iowa 1978 ($8.95) 

Listening and Note-Taking 

McGraw Hill Book Co., N.Y. 1979 ($8.50) 
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A2WOZA7ED LIST 0? STAIRURSIZED TESTS 
USED WITH GXFTES STUDENTS 



Individual Tests of lagellit^ence .. 
Leicer International Perforaaace Scale - 

An individual nonverbal scale for ages 2-18 j is most suitable for 
children 3-6,. It gives both H4 and IQ, It has no time limits. Test 
is administered by showing pic tixre cards and pantoaining directions. 
The IQ equivalency of the 98 percent serve on the Leiter is 127. Useful 
for tcating children with speech and h^ing difficulties, foreign bom, 
cross-cultural and bilingual children, and shy or withdrawn children. 
Use by experienced clinician advised. 

C.H. Stoelting Co., 424 N. Homan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60624 

Group Intelligence Tests 
Gopdenough - Harris Drawing Test 

A teat, for children aged 3-15 asks the child to make a picture of a man, 
a woman, or of self that is then evaluated for accuracy of observation 
and the development of conceptual thinking. The test takes about five 
or ten minutes and is scored by checking points in the manual. It may 
be administered individually or to groups.. This is a quick, nonverbal 
test of intellectual maturity recommended especially for preschool 
children anj those with language handicaps. 

Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 737 3rd Avenue, Test Department 
New York, New York 10017 

California Achievement Tests 

A group achievement test series gr.2.'5 to gr. 14. Incended as diagnostic 
tests. Machine scored for reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
reading total, ajfithme tic reasoning, arithmetic fundamentals, arithmetic 
total, mechanics of English, spelling, 'language total, total handwriting. 
Student profile sheets available. 

California Tes*t Bureau, Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, CA 93940 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

A group achievea«nt test series at six levels Gr. 1.5 - 12. The test 
was designed to measure achievemwit on what was determined to be materJal 
which students were most commonly exposed, in reading, math and language. 
It does not measure higher cognitive processes, but it is possible to 
measure superior achievement. Iteastxreoent of poor learners is generally 
inadequate. Hachinie scorabla. 

i 

Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 737 3rd Aveaufs, Test Department 
New York, New York 10017 
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A group test of achieves^t that measures performance in arithmetic, 
reading, and lax%uage arts in separate subtests or a multilevel edition 
for gr. ^^9 vhieh also incltide: social science and vork^study ski.lXs. 
This includes tests of beginning reading at the primary level. It is 
reported to be one of the most valid and reliable test. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 239 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 ^ 



Stanford Achievement tgi^ts r' 

This achievement test is for grades 1.5. to 9 in reading, arithmetics, 
social sciences, science, word study skills, lang\mge and spelling. Also 
available are the SAT High School Arts and Humanities Test and Stanford 
Early School Achievement Test (K~12) . THe test is most widely used for 
evaluation purposes. " 

Specialized Test 

Learning Methods Test ' . \ 

This test is designed to aid teachers in determining the individual 
student's ability to learn new words in four methods: visual, auditory, 
kinesthetic or combined. Primary level 

Mills Center, 1512 East Broward Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33310 

Personal - Social Tests 
California Psychological Inventory 

This test is presented in true-false format and attempts to measure 
character, traits that may predict social behavior (e.g., leadership, 
social maturity, college attendance, academic achievement, etc.). Designed 
for age 13 and above. ' 

Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 577 College Avenue 
Palo Mto, California 94306 




Personal Orientation Inventory 



An instrument developed to measure values, attitudes, and behavior 
relevant to Maslow's concept of the self-actualized person by self -report, 
The test may be used with gr. 9-16 and is one of the few tests of person- 
ality that focus directly on sound functioning rather the presence or 
absence o£ pathology. Content validity is reported to be quite good. 

Educational and Industrial Testing Service, P.O. Box 7234 
San Diego, California 92107 
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Tests of Creativity 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 

A test of creativity bASCd on Guilford's Structure of the Intellect 
that may be given individually or in groups for grades K through college. 
It is subdivide into verbal and^ f igural subtests with scores given for 
fluency, fleadbiiity, originality and elaboration in each area. This 
test alone is not an adequate predictor of adult creative achievement. » 

Personnel Press, Inc., 191 Spiring Street 

Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 4 



1^ . 



>4t 
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SELECTED REFERENCES- ON : 

CURRICULUM 'OEVELOPHENT FOR THE GIFTED/TALENTED 

January, 1983 

Prepared by 
Irving S. Sato, Director 
National /State Leadership Training Institute 
on the Gifted and the Talented 



California' State Department of Education. Principles , Objectives , and Curricula « 
for Programs Tn the Education of Gifted and Talented Pupils , Kindergarten - 
Grade Twelve , Sacramento, California S^ate Department of Education, 1979. 

0 

Clark, Leonard H., Strategies and Tactics in Secondary School Teaching; A Book 
of Readings , New York, The^Macmillan Company, 1968. , 

Eggen, Paul 0., Donald P. Kauchak, and Robert J. Harder, Strategies for Teachers : 
Information Processing Model s in the Classroom, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, ^ 

T9T9: Z — ' 

Joyce, Bruce, and Marsha Weil, Model s of Teaching, Second Edition. Englewood Cliffs, 
• New Jersey, Prentice-Hall , -Inc. , 1980. 

* 

Kaplan, Sandra N., Inservice Training Manual : Activities for Developing Cu rriculum 
for the Gifted/Talented , Ventura, California, Office of the Ventura County 
Superintendent of Schools, 1979. 

Kaplan, Sandra N. , Providing Programs for ^he Gi f ted and Talented ; A Handbook . 
Ventura, California, Office of the Ventura County Superintendent of Schools, 
1974. * 

Maker, June C, Curriculum Development for the Gifted, Maryland, Aspen Systems 
^ Corporation, 1382. . 

Moore, W. Edgar, Creative and Critical Thinking , Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1957. 

Phenix, Philip H., Realms of Meaning , New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1964. 

Pratt, David, Curriculum Design and Development , New York, Harcourt Brace 
Jcvanovich, Inc., 1980. 

Rubin, Louis, Curriculum Handbook : The Disciplines , Current Movements , and 
Instructional MethodoTogy , Boston, Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1977 . 

Taba, Hilda, Curricul urn Devel opment : Theory and Practice , New York, Harcourt, 
Brace Y World, Inc., 1952. 

Tyler, Ralph W., Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction , Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. 

Ward, Virgil S., Differential Education for the Gifted , Ventura, Cal iforni a Office 
of the Ventura County, Superintendent of Sc hool s , 1980. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES OM CREATIVm AND THE -GIFTED/TALENTED ' ' 

February, 1982 

Prepared fay Irving S. Sato, Director 
National/State Leadership Training Institute 
on the Gifted and the talented 

Arasteh, A. Reza and Josephine B. Arasteh, Creativity in Human Develgpinent : An 
Interpretive and Annotated Bibliography . Cambridge , FiassarHuetts, Scbenkian 
Publishing Company Inc., 1976. 

Arieti, Silvano,. Creativity ; The Hagic Synthesis . New York, Basic Books, Inc., 
Publishers, TsTlT 

ArnheiiD. Rudolf, JOliiii HdHkilia. Berkeley, University of California Press,- 1969.. 

Baker, Paul , Integration of Abilities; Excerises for Creative Growth. New Orleans . 
Anchorage Press, 13777 .~ ~ 

Bruch, Catherine B,, et a1^.. The Faces and Forms of Creativity. Ventura , California 
Ventura County Superintendent of Schools Office, 1981. 

Callahan, Carolyn M., Developing Creativity in the Gifted and Talent ed. Res ton, 
Virginia,- The Council for Exceptional Chndrih, 1978. . . 

Campbell. David, Take the Road to Creativity and Get Off Your - Dead End,- Nil es. 
Illinois, Argus CofnmunTcatTons , 1977. 

DeB(jno, Edward, Problem Solving Course for Juniors . Bland'ford Forum, Dorest, 
England, Direct Education Serv1ces7Tg74. 

Feldhusen, John F. and Donald J. Treffinger» Creative Thinking and Problem 'Solving 
in Gifted Education . Dubuque, Iowa, Kendall/Hunt PublishingTompany,' i960. 

Getzels, Jacob W. and Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi , The Creative Vision; A longitudinal > 
Stud>' of Problem Finding in Art. New York, John Wiley and Sons. Inc., 19?^. 

GMselin, Brewster, ed., The_ Creative Process . New York, American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 19637 

Gordon, W. J. J., The Metaphorical Way of Learning and Knowing . Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Porpoise Books, 1973. 

Gowan, John^C, Development of the Creative Individual . San Diego, Robenl: T. Knapo. 
Publisher, 1972. ^ • ^ / ^ 

Gowan, John Curtis, Joseph Khatena=,. and E. Paul Torrance, Creativity ; Its Educational 
Implications . Dubuque, Iowa, iCendall /Hunt Publishing Company, 1981. "~ 

Guilford. J. P., Way beyond the IQ. Buffalo, Creative Education Foundation. Inc., 1977. 

Khatena, J., The Creatively Gifted Child; Suggestions for Parents and Teachers, 
StarkvllTeT Mississippi. 'Allan Associates, 1978. 
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Hay, Rollo, The Courage To Create . New York, W. W. I'^orton and Company, 1975. 

MacKinnon, D. W.. In Search of Human Effecti v eness . Buffalo, Creative Education 
Foundation. Inc.,"l9^?8. 

Kearns , Hughes , Creative Power— The Education of Youth in, the Creative Artl» 
New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1958. 

Noller, Ruth B., Sidney J. Pames, and Angelo M. Biondi, Creative Actionbook , 
revised edition. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1976. 

Osfaorn. Alex F.. Applied Imagination, third- revised edition. New York. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1963. 

Pames. Sidney J., Ruth B. Noller. and Angelo M. Biondi, Guide to Creative Action, 
revised edition. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, T9777 

Pi^^iering, George, Creative Halady. New York, Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1974. 

Rothenberg.\Albert and Carl R.^ Hausman. eds.. The Creativity Question. Durham, 
North dfikrolina, Duke University Press, 1976. 

Samples. Robert, Metaphorical Thinking, Reading, Massachussetts, Addison-Wesley, 
1977. \ 

Shallcross, Doris J., Teaching Creative Behavior , Engl ewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
Pfentice-Hall, Inc., 1981, 

Stein. Morris I., Stimulating Creativity. Volumes 1 and 2, New York, Academic 
Press, 1975. 

Taylor, Calvin W.. ed.. Climate for Creativity. New York.'Pergamon Press. Inc.. 
1972. 

Taylor. Calvin and Frank Barron, eds., Scientif ic Creativity; Its. Recocnition 
and OeveToprnent, Huntington, New York. Robert E. Krieger Publishing Company. 

ms: — 

Torrance, E. Pa-H, Guiding Creative Talent . Huntington, New York. Robert E. Krieger 
Publishing Co., 1962. 

Torrance, E. Paul, The Search for Satori and Creativity . Buffalo, Creative 
Education Foundation, IncTlHS??. 

Treffinger, Donald J., Encouragin g Creative Learning for the ^LfM and Tal^^ 
A Handbo ok of Methods and Techniques . Ventura. California, Office of the 
Centura County Superi ntendsnt of Schools, 1980. 

Worthy, Morgan. Aha! A Puzzle Approach . to Creative Thinking . Chicago, Nelson Hall 
Inc., 1975. 
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ADDRESSES K)R TSflOERS AND ESOGRAM aXlRDINATORS 



Bie following companies pco<^ce a variety of mterials for developing 
thinking in gifte4/taiented stunts. 



D.O.K. 

(Disseminators of Knowledcfe) 
71 Radcliffe Itoad 
Buffalo, NY 14214 

Engin-Uity, Ltd, 
P. O. Box 961G 
Phoenix ^ AZ 85068 

SOI Institute 

343 Richnond St. . 

El Segundo, €^ 80245 

The Analogy 

4040 diversity. Suite B 
Des Moines, lA 50311 

Midwest Publications 

P. O. Box 448 

Pacific Grove, C3V S3950 



Creative Problem Solving Institute 
Creative Education Ftoundation 
State University College at a^ffalo 
1300 Elnwood Avenue - Chase Hall 
Buffalo, NY 14222 



Creative Learning Press 
P. 0. Box 320 

Mansfield Center, CT 06250 



120 Creative Corner 
Box 12341 

New Brighton, MN 55112 

Resources for the Gifted 
3421 Nbrtli 44th Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85018 

Book Lures, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 9450 

C Billon, MD 63366 

*■ 

Good A^le, Inc. 
Box 299 
1204 Buchanan 
Cathage, XL 62321 

Word BXiture Society 
4916 St. Elmo Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 200 14 



Rjture Probleni Solving Program 

Cbe College 

Cedar Rapids, lA 52402 

National Association for 
Gifted Children {NAOq 
5100 N. Bdgewood Etive 
St. Paul, NN 55112 

SIPS 

{Social Issues Resources Series, Inc.) 
P. 0. Box 2507 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 



American Guidance Service 
Circle Pines, Mn 55014 
( Ihe Book finder Vol 1 & 2) 

National State Leadership 
Training Institute on G/T 
316 W. Second St., Suite PH-C 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 

Creative Competitions, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 27 
Glassboro, NJ 08028 
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Greenhaven Press 

577 Shoreview Park Road 

St. Paul, MN 55112 

New Dimensions of the 80 's Publishers 
P. 0. Box 8559 

Wbodcliff r^e, NJ 07675 ^97 



Ihinking Caps, Inc. 
P. O. Box 7239 
Phoenix, A2 85011 
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TEACHER RATIHG SHEET FOR 3;DENTIFYIliG LEADERSHIP ABILITIES 



• 


Seldom 


Occa- 
sionally 


Much of 
the Time 


Most of 
the Time 


1. Lanj^uas^e: Expresses self vell» has 
both a good comand of language and 
can bp easily understood 








- 


2* Responsibility: Shova responsibility 
and ability to carry throu^ on 
identified tasks 










3. Collaboration: Shows collaborative 
behavior with peers t teachers 










4, Sociability: Enjoys relating and 
working with other people 










5. Dominance: Generally directs activities 
pursued 










6. Flexibility and adaptability: 

Tolerates changes in routine, adjusts 
easily to new situations 










7. Physical Strength: Shows strength, 
endurance and good health through 
bodily control and erect posture 










8, Confidence: Feels pride of self 
assuredness when talking or working 
with others 










9. Activity level; Uses great energy, 
inaintLtns active parti.;ipation with 
people and projects and shows great 
enthusiasm for people and projects 










10. Liking: Appears well-liked by peer^ 
and others 










11. Knowledge and experience: Possesses 
maturity in handling experiences, 
students "refer to" for special 
knowledge 
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TEACHER RATING LIST FOR IDENTIFYING INTELLECTUAL TALENT 



Learns quickly and easily. 
Uses coQBOon sense. 

Comprehends laeanisgs easily, thinks clearly, sees relationships. 
Retains well. 

Has knowledge about and an interest in a variety of things. 
Uses a large vocabulary effectively. 
Reads books above, grade level. 
Can do difficult mental tasks. 

Shows an interest in a wide range of things, asks intelligent questions. 
Docs some above grade level work. 

Uses good and sometimes unusual methods of work. 

* 

Is very observant, alert, responds readily. 



TEACHER RATING LIST FOR IDENTIFYING SCIENTIFIC TALENT 

Is clear and accurate in oral and written expression. 

Reads above grade level materials. 

Perfonnas arithmetical operations above grade level. 

Has good coordination. 

Does more than the assignment. 

Rises above the failures met in experimenting or making projects. 
Wants to know the reasons and causes for things. 

Engages in his own special projects, spending much time and effort. 

Reads much scientific material. 

Appears to enjoy discussing scientific topics. 

KYRENE SCHOOL DISTRICT. ii^28 
Tempe Arizona 

ESEA Title III 
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TEACHES HATING T.IST FOR IDENTIFYING ARTISTIC TALENT 



1. Draws variety of things (not just jets or horses or people). 

2. Puts depth into pictures, plans pictures, and uses good proportion. 

3. Takes art work seriously. Seeiw to find laich satisfaction in it. 

4. Shows originality. Draws things in ways no other children do. 

5. Is willing to try out new materials and experiences. 

6. Fills extra tioe with drawing and painting activities. 

7. Uses art to express his/her own experiences, his/her own feelings. 

8. Is interested in other people's art work. Can appreciate, criticize, 
and Icam from other's work. 

9. Likes to model with clay, carve soap, or work with other forms of three- 
ditnensional art. 



TEACHER RATING LIST FOR IDENTIFYING DRAMATIC TALENT 

1. Readily shifts into the role of another character, animal or object. 

2. Shows interest in dramatic activities. 

3. Uses voice to reflect changes of idea and mood. 

4. Understands and portrays the conflict in the situation, when given the 
opportunity to act out a dramatic event. 

5. Communicates feelings by means of facial expression, gestures, and bodily 
movements. 

6. Enjoys evoking emotional responses from listeners. 

7. Shows unusual ability to dramatize feelings and experience. 

8. Moves a dramatic situation to a climax and brings it to a well-timed 
conclusion when telling a story. 

9. Gets a good deal of satisfaction and happiness from playacting or 
dramatizing. 

10. Writes original plays or makes up plays from stories. 

11. Can imitate others; mimics people and animals. 



KYRENE SCHOOL DISTRICT #28 
Tco^e, Arizona 
ESEA Title III 
O 300 
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TEACHER RATING LIST FOR IDENTIFYING THE TALENTED IS MUSIC 



1 ' Has good coordination. 

2. Has a good sense of rhytha. 

3. Has excellent discrimination. 

U. Understands ousical symbols and relationships vividly. 

5. Shows enjoyoent of ausical activities. 

6. Performs with ousical feeling. 

7. Has a degree tonal oesiory. 

8. Responds readily to rhythm, melody, and hanw>ny. 

9. Plays one or more musical instruments well and/or sings well. 
10. Makes up original tunes. 



TEACHER RATING LIST IDENTIFYING PSYCHOMOTOR TALENT 

1. Is energetic and seems to need considerable exercise to stay happy. 

2. Enjoys participating in highly competitive games. 

3. Is consistently outstanding in many kinds of competitive games. 

4. Is one of the fastest runners in the class. 

5. Is one of the best coordinated children in the class. 

6. Likes outdoor sports, hiking, calling. 

7. Is willing to spend much time practicing physical activities such as shooting 
baskets, playing tennis, passing a ball. 

KYRENE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Teope, Arizona 
ESEA Title III 
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TEACHER CHECKLISTS 
Checklist for Kindergarten^ 

Directions: Please place an X in the space beside each question which BEST 
describes the pupil. 

A. Language ^ES NO 

1. The pupil is able to read. 

2. The pupil understands his relationship in such words 

as up-down, top-bottom, big- little, far-neat, 

B. Psychomotor Abilities 

1. The pupil exhibit;s coordination by being able to 

bounce a ball or tie his shoelaces. 

2. The pupil can complete the missing parts of an 
incomplete familiar picture by drawing the parts in 

their proper perspective. 

C. Mathematics 

1. The pupil can repeat five digits forward and reversed. 

2. The pupil recognizes and understands the value of coins 

D. Creativity 

1. The pupil interprets stories or pictures in his own 

words . 

2. The pupil displays curiosity by asking many questions 

or by other types of behavior. 

E. General Characteristics 

1. The pupil readily adapts to new situations ; he is 
flexible in thought and action; he seems undisturbed 

when the normal routine is changed. 

2. The pupil seeks new tasks and activities. 

3. The pupil tends to dominate others and generally direct 
the activity in which he is involved. 



*Taken and adapted from materials prepared for Dade County, Florida Public 
Schools, Mr. James Miiey, Coordinator for the Gifted. 
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Checklist for First Grade Pupils* 

Directions: Please place an X in the space beside each question which BEST 
describes the pupil. 



1. The pupil reads two years above grade level. 

2. The pupil recognizes the nuiaber and sequences of steps in 
a specified direction. 

3. The pupil forxM sets and st^sets. 

4. The pupil understands the concepts of place value. 

5. The pupil recognizes the properties of right angles. 

6. The^pupil can create a short story fnm a familiar subject. 

7. The pupil interprets stories and pictures in his own 
words . 

8. The pupil questions critically. 

9. The pupil demonstrates flexibility in his thinking pattern 
and the ability to cossusnicate to others. 

10. The pupil is self-confident with pupils in his own age, 
and/or adults; seems comfortd>le when asked to shcKi? his 
work tc class. 

11. The pupil has a well-developed vocabulary. 

12. The pupil has a vivid imagination and enjoys sharing his 
"stories" with others. 



YES 




*Taken and -adapted from materials prepared for Date County, Florida 
Public Schools, Mr. James Mily, Coordinator for the Gifted. 
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Checklist for Grades 2-6* 



Directions: Please place an X in the space beside each question which 
describes the pupil. 



YES N 



A. Learning Characteristics 

1. Has verbal behavior characterized by "richness" of 
expression, elaboration » and fluency 

2. Possesses a large storehouse of infonoation about a 
variety of topics beyond the usual interests of 
youngsters his age. 

3. Has a ready grasp of . underlying principles and can 
quickly make valid generalizations" about events, people 
or things; looks for similarities and differences. 

4. Tries to understand complicated material by separating 
it into respective parts; reasons things out for 
himself; seesT logical and common sense answers. 

B. Motivational Characteristics 

1. Is easily bored with, routine tasks. 

2. Prefers to work independently; need? minimal direction 
from teachers. 

3. Has tendency to organize people, things and 
situations^ 

4. Is positive and zealous in his beliefs. 

C. Leadership Characteristics 

1. Carries* responsibility well; follows through with tasks 
and usually does them well. 

2. Seems respected by his classmates. 

3. Is self-confident with children his cwn age as well as 
adults; seems comfortable when asked show his work 
to the class. * ' ' 

4. Is shy, responding generally when called upon. 

5. Is "bossy" with his peers. 



*Taken and adapted from materials prepared for Dade County, Florida 
Public Schools, Mr. James Miley, Coordinatdr for the Gifted. 
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Checkllit for Reconnending Gifted and Creative Student's* 
(Middle Grades ^ad Above) 



Student's Name School ciidi " Hoiaeroom 



Teacher's Name School Term 

To the Teachers : 

Wt2 need your help. iJe're looking for children in your classroom who you feel 
might be more able than their test scores indicate. The following list of 
characteristics, while by no means all inclusive, represents traits found in 
giftod and creative children. If any student in your class is described by 
at least twelve (12) of the items on this list, you may want to watch him more 
carefully for possible inclusion In the gifted program. Those items which arc 
most applicable should be double checked. Will you help us by responding to the 
following checklist for the top students in your class? Supporting information 
and comments should be written on the back of this form. 

1. Is an avid reader. 

2. Has received an award in science, art, literature. 

3. Has avid interest in science or literature. 

^. Very alert, rapid answers. 

5. Is outstanding in riath. 

6. Has a wide range of interests. 

7. Is very secure emotionally. 

8. Is venturesome, anxious to do new things. 

9 Tends to dominate peers or situations. 

Readily makes money on various projects or activities — is an 

entrepreneur. 

11. Individualistic— likes to work by self. 

Is sensitive to feelings of others — or to situations. 

13. Has confidence In self. 

Needs little outside control s^-ipHnes self. 

1^- Adept at visual art expression. 

16* Resourceful— caa, solve problems by ingenious methods. 

17. Creative in thoughXs, new ideas, seeing associations, innovations, 

etc. (not artistlcatiy) . 

18. Body or facial gestured very expressive. 

19- Impatient — quick to anger ^or anxious to complete a task. 



ERIC 
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20 ♦ Gt6ct dMire to excel even to the point of cheating. 

21. Colorful verbal expressions. 

22. Tells very iaaginative stories. 

23. Frequently interrupts others when they are talking. 

24. Frank in appraisal of adults. 

23. Hai§ aacure sense of hta^r (puns, associations, etc.). 

26. Is inquisitive^ 

27. Takes a close look at things. 

28. Is eager to tell others about discoveries. 

29. yCan show relationships among apparently unrelated ideas. 

30. Shows exci tenant in voice about discoveries. 

31. Has a tendency to l<^e awareness of tine. 



*San Francisco Unified School District Programs for Mentally Gifted 
Minors, William B. Cummings, Supervisor. 
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Synthesis of Screening Procedures for Identifying Gifted 
Children in the Elementary School 

Uilliaa B« CuamingA Ed.D. 

San Francisco, CA 94117 ' 

L CHECKLIST 

Nott number of checks and double enecks. 
Look torB%, S, 25 (mere often than act when meie three 
Items heve been checked the chiio wiii quiUfy, especiiily 
if the child IS m the primary grades. 

{L Cumuletive Record Fotder 

Check to $ee if student previously was tested for gifted 
program 

Check stendandized math and redoing perceniUes and 
Metropolitan readiness tests. 
Check eoucatipnal fcvt! an j occupation of parents. 
Check toaee if student has giUeosmtings. 
ChecK how long studfsnt has ocen in United States. 
Check teacher's written evaluations and reports ol parent 
conferences. 
Check heanh records. 
Ul Interview - Student 

Try to get student to fee! comfoaabie. 
Solicit answers to questions as: 
Primary Ltvet 

In what year were you dorn? 

It you were iO yeStS old today, in what yt^ar would you 
hav5 bfon oorn? 

In wnat year will you oe twice as oJd as you are no*A? 
How many CMyB are there in haif a week? 
It you had 9 cookies and wanted to give mo ^ how 
many would I get? 

Oo you know what a w»s!€ basket is uiieo for? * e^errfng * 
10 standard type used in classroom- Point Sell. I Csnycu • 
tnink of hi%y other uses for a wasti bJsrei? rPusn for « 
more reiponses.) - . ' ! 

HcfW many triangles in this drawing? ^jjw 



To the Teachers: 

W* ne§d your help. We're looking for children in your 
^Uisroom who you feel might Pe a tot smarter tnan ttieir test 
scores indicate. The following tist of characteristics, whiMi by 
no means lnc^u$ive, represent traits found in gifted and 
creative children, tf any student In your eiasa is oascriPiKi by 
at ieast twelve (12) of the Heme on tnis tist you may want to 
watch him.ner more carefutly for pouib\9 inciution in the 
gifted program. Thos» itemf which are most applicable 
sr.cuid oe double checneo. Wfii /ou heip us Py responding to 
!ne foitawiitg check iist for tne top students ir^ your class. 
Tnis chf^ck list should be sent to shcTSuiiding Principal who 
wii! itian fprwsro it to the Gifted Program Office. Supporting 
Information and comments snoufd be written on the oack of 
tn:% lorm. 



is an av d reaoer. 

Hao received an award in science* art^ literature^ 

Has avid interest in science or literature. 

Very alort. rBpiC answers* 

\z outstfiriding in math. 

H^s a v^.de range of interests. 

fs very secure en:otiona)!y. 

fs venturosG.'nc. cnx»ou$ to do new things. 

Tencs fo dominau peers or situations. 

Reactiy msKcs mcney on various proiects or actnities • 
iS an emtfucenoaf. 

incividuaiistic - likes to work by self. 

is sensitive to feeii'^gs of others - or to situations. 

Hjs confidence in self. 

speeds lutte outside control « disctpiines self. 

4cept at visuai art expression. 

Resourceful * can solve problems by ingenious 
methods. 

Creative in thougnts. new icuas, seeing associations. 

innovsticns etc. (net artiSTtcaily). 

Bcoy or ^acicl gestures ver^' expressive. 

i mpattem - quicx '-2 anger or anxjous to con:cf 3Se a task. 

Great cesire to exc«i even to the point of cneating. 

Cwlorful verbal expressions. 

TeUt s^cry imaginative Stones. - 

Frecuentfy mierruptji others wn*n they are talking. 

frariK aopraisai of adults. 

Has mature sftrs2 of humor ipuns. associations, etc.) 

is fnoutsitive. 

Ta^es a c^osc? Ico^; l\ things. 

'b e2:;ef to teii others %DOut discoveries. 

C::n sr.ow re !:;rionchips amcr.j apparently unrefateo 

Sr-Qw^ exc:t«»nr5en: jn v^?ice ahout discoveries. 
Hiis ^ tcrdt^ncy to <cse «war«ne^s of time. 



in this? 



How many s-quares in this? 
in this? 




In this? 



in ♦hfs? 
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Intermediate Level _____ 
Any questions listed above which ^wm apprfipViai^ out 
pushing for more answers 

All or part of the vocabulary section oi tnt Oregon 
Achievement Ranking Test Bead, define and use in a 
sentence: f 
ORANGc - BARRIER — PEDESTRIAN — SOU^R - 
AGELESS - JROSldN - LAUHCH — DEED - 
CONFLICT -aECLUDE 
What dc these proverbs mean? 
ROWS VMS NOT BUILT IN A DAY 
HAL? A LOAF IS BETTER ITHA.N NONE 
Administer one or more 'of the Raven ProgrewaVe 
Matrices especially to culturally different students. 

✓ 

IV, interview « Teacher / 

Discuss teacher's evaluations and reports of p^tunt 
conferences. 

Discuss stuciifnt's in*ciass behavfor snd achievements. 
Discu:is stuoent's response to stu«3ent interview. 
DiscuSS studenrs prociem solving m ciass * ievcu of 
tninkmg. 

V. Panking for Testing 

Stjccnss arepfacedin rank order b^s-io on responses t^' 
induidua^ testing wiin eiir.fer V»1SC— Hor Sidnfofd-Sfn^*/ 
~— ' ' " ' \ f " ■■ ^ — — p^-^-^ 
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Dev«toj)«d by Th» Cinttr fcK Thiaff* TtcJmlQue* in Education tct U.S. Mode! rSOO-TS-OTsr OE/G/T 1980 

TALENT SEARCH & DEVELOPRSEMT STUOEMT ASSESSMENT CHSCKLfST 



Name 

Month. 



Instructor 



Day. 



Rating No. 



. School Year. 



^umt)er of last ten sessions attended. 



On thestxteen items below circlg the one numfjer which best indicates a position for this child. A rating of one (1) is 
the lowest possible andls associated with the negative descriptions on the left. A rating of eight (8) is the highest 
possible and is associated with the positive descriptions on the (ight. The oJher ratings (2 through 7) r^resent 
positions between: four (4) and five (5) are middle ratings halfway between no competence and extreme compe- 
tence. The two end ratings (1 and 8) are intentionally extreme in order to help assure variation m ratings and to 
assure that when very exceptional performance does occur, it can be distinguished. Since descnptions ^lKe 
•highly" "often", and "exceptionally" can easily shift In meaning from one group context to another and from one 
time to'another, the extreme positive rating of eight (8) should be associated with the qualities of behavior of 
gifted aduits. Examples of such people (successful playwright, good teacher, etc.) are a part of each positive des- 
cription. These examples provide a reference point which will remain more stable for a given rater over time and m 
different situations. It is not expected that a child will demonstrate the technical competence of sucit gifted adui.s, 
Ra'her, the items ask whether a child possesses the qualitative aspects of the behavior of such people (effective 
communication, supportiveness, etc.) • 



1) Made no effort to communicate 
ideas, directions and feelings 
to others 



Communication 
2 3 4 5 6 7 



Highly effective in communicating 
8 . ideas, directions and feelings to others 
(like a successful playwright) 



2) Did not support and encourage"^ 
others at all 



Support of Others 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Often encourages and supports many 
8 others in the accomplishment of group 
• tasks (like a good teacher) 



3) Extensively inflexible in leader- 
follower roles, needing to dominate 
otheis or needing to be dominated 
by others or vasciilating between 
the two extremes 



Leader-Follower 
Flexibility 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



Highly flexible in taking the lead in a 
course of interaction when it is 
appropriate and following the lead of 
others v^hen that is appropriate (like a 
good actor) 



4) Extensively restricted and cliquish 
in deciding who to interact with 
in group tasks 



5) Shov-s no awareness of whfit other 
people are feeling 



A 



^ Exceptionally willing to relate to and 
Interaction Flexibility interact w^th a great variety of other 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8. people (like a sensitive anthropologist) 



6) is unattending to the behavior of 
others or often misses its significance 



Awareness of Feeiings 

of Others 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



is exceptionaily aware of what other 
people are feeiing (like a good 
counseior) 



Perception 
of Others' Behavior 
1 2 3 4 5 8 7 8 



In a group context is exceptionaiiy 
perceptive of the significance of tt^e 
behavior of others (like a good actor; 



. ) Exhibits either very tense or very 
uncontrc5iIed behavior so that the 
body IS not used as a welt directed 
resource 



Body Command 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Shows exceptionally free and ac;iie hociy 
command (SiKe a good cjymnc^s*i 

6 



/ 



1 



8) Sho\v« no Interest in events of the 
world outside the school and 
neighborhood 

• 


Awareness 
of the Wider World . 
1 2 3 4 "5 e 7 a 


Shows exceptional interest in events 
the worfd outside the school and neign- ' ' 
borhood (like a good investigative ^ 
journalist) ^ -| 


* 

9/ was constantly dtstracteo oy things 
peripheral to the activity at hand 

♦ ' f 


> 

' Focustng 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 ■ 


Shows exceiational ablify to focus c* X 
the activities at hand (iik'e a^ood * ri 
tennis player) \ I 


lu; oave up on most tasks at an eariy 
stage 

• 


• 

Compfetion of Activities 
t 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


is exceptional m the capacity to stay § 
with a task until It Is succ^sfuUy % 
completed {like a good novelist) : 


III nas<Sifncuity shififng focus from one 
task to another while parlicfpating 
in activities 


* 

Rexjble in Focusing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Shows exceptional ability to sHift from*- ■ 
one point of focus to another in a task 
(like a' successful administrator) • j 


1 ?) Shows delay or avoidance m 
entering most activities. 


Immediacy of Response 
1 2 3 4 $ 6 7 8 


ShoWiS exceptional ability to initiate 
activities' without delay or avofdarjce 
(like a good emergency room physiciar v 


13) Has no sense of tre possibilities 
in the use of opjects and space 


Creative Use of Objects 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


— r ■ 

Uses objects and space in exceptions::-, 
creative ways (like an imaginative '.^^ 
architect) 


14) stays within the most obvious ' 
confines of problems as given 


Independant Approach 

to Problems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Shows constructive and exceptional f.. 
independence in deciding hov,^ to ^ 
proceed with a problem (like an ■ i 
■ imaginaiive poet) 


16) Gives very common, expected, 
ordinary responses to activities 


Unicfue Responses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Responds to most activities 'in very , 0 
uniS^ue ways (like an artist) w 



16) Shows no tendency toward Creative Elaboration Generates exceptionally many details -i? 

elaborating beyond sinipie, initial 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 response to activities (like a success- 1 
responses , ful novelist) % 

SPECIAL COMMENTS ' ^ ' - 



RtpriRtfd with p«rmission of *4ajy Hunttr sfolf. Director. \l 

U.S. Off let of the Giftt«i and Talented Model Project: ^ ^ 
Talent Search and Oevelojnenc in the Visual and 
P^foTwins Arcs. Vew Hiven, Connecticut; *nd Director, 

Center for Theatre Techniques in Education, Stracford,*"T ^ 
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Char^cterlftttcs of Talented Pupils-^^ecklist* 
(Can be used at any grade level) 

School Teacher ^ . 



Directions: Place an X in the apace beside each question which best describes 
0 the pupil. 



Pupil's Naiae D ate 



YES NO 



1. Displays a great deal of curiosity about many things. 

2. Generates ideas or solutions to prd)leas and questions • 

3. Sees many aspects of one thing; fantasizes, imagines » 
manipulates ideas, elaborates. 

4. Applies ideas 

5. Is a high risk taker; is adventurous and speculative. 
G. Displays a keen sense of humor. 

7. Is sensitive to beauty ; attends to aesthetic characteristics, 

da Predicts freest present ideas. 

9 

9. Demonstrates unusual ability in painting/drawing. 

10. Exhibits unusual ability in sculpturing or clay modeling. 

11. Shows unusual ability in handicrafts. : 

12. Provides evideifces of unusual ability in use of tools. 

13. Shows unusual ability in instrtimental music. 

14. Demonstrates unusual ability in vocal music. 

15. Indicates special .interest in music appreciation. 

16. Displays ability in role /^laying and drama. 

17. Demonstrates ability to dramatize stories. 

IS* Shows ability in oral e>pression. 

19. l°monstrafces unusual abi cy in written expression: 
creating stories, plays .tc. 

20* Shows evidence of independent reading for information 
and pleasure. 

21. Demonstrates ability in dancing; toe, tap, creative. 

22. Displays mechanical interest and unusual ability. 

73. Shows unusual skill and coordination in his gross muscular 
movements such as ball playing, running. 



^aken and adapted from materials prepared for Dade County, Florida 
Public Schools, Mr. James Miley, Coordinator for the Gifted. 
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TORRAKCE! CREATIVE POSITIVES OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
Name Date 



School 



Grade 



Birthdate 



Teacher 



Directions: Oieck the statenents which describe this child. 



I. 



abllij|y to express feelings ^d eiaotlons 
ability to improvise with coaoonplace materials 



3. articulateness, skill in role playing and storytelling 

A. enjoyment of and ability in visual art 

5. enjoyment of and ability in creative movement, dance, dramatics, etc. 

6. enjoyment of and ability in mxisic, rhythm 

\ 7, expressive speech 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

\8. fluency and flexibility in non-verbal media (figural, spatial, etc.) 
enjoyment of and skills in small group activities, problem-solving 

10. responsiveness to the concrete (objects, action, models, et.) 

11. Responsiveness to the kinesthetic (movement) 

12. expressiveness of gestures, body language, etc., and ability to "read" 
body l^anguage 

13. enjoyment: of and ability to use humor 

14. richness df Imagery in informal language 

15. originality or unusualness of ideas in problen-solving 

16. problem-centere'diiess, persistence in working on relevant problems 

17. emotional responsiveness, mutual support 

18. quickness of warm-up < 
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WINDWARD OAHU DISTRICT 

SEPARATE CRITERIA CHECKLIST FOR POTEHTIAtLY GIFTED 
(to identify culturally different and disadvantaged) 

Name ' D a^e 



School Grade_ 



Teacher or person completing form_ 



Subject (Secondary) ^ 



1. Evidence of Possible Giftedness 

a. Please indicate the degree to which the pupil exhibits the following 
characteristics. (Mark only those characteristics that have been 
observed . ) 



Slight tfoderate Marked 



1. Takes initiative and shows 
independence of action 

2. Shows leadership ability 

3. Exhibits adaptive social 
reasoning and/or behavior 

4. Is alert, observant, shows 
curiosity 

5. Shows motivation and drive, 
enjoys challenge 

6. Learns easily through experiences 

7. Retains and uses ideas and 
information 

8. Can transfer leaxi^ng from 
one situation to anothef^ 

9. Demonstrates high fluency in 
own language 

10. Is highly motivated by games, 
sports, and concrete objects 

11. Has varied interests 

12. Shows imagination, originality, 
and creativity 

13. Is flexible and resourceful in 
problem solving 

14. Ditoonstrates abstract thinking 
ability 

312 
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Slight Moderate Marked 

15. Has a sense of htpor 

16. DetDoostrates persistence in / 
tasks 

17. Shows facility in learning 

English, if bilingual 



b. other evidence of giftedness (i.e., art, mjsic, ooveo^t, drama, 
mechanical aptitudes, physical activities, etc.) 



Evidence of disadvantage (check all factors that apply to student) 

a. Environmental 

( ) Limited experiential background 

( ) Irregular attendance . 



( ) Transiency in elementary school years ' 

( ) A home situation affording little enrichment opportunity 

( ) Home responsibilities Interfering with learning activities 

( ) Other (specify) 



b. Language 

( ) Lack of proficiency in any language 



( ) Limited opportunity to acquire depth in Englis h 
( ) Non-standard '^nglish conscituting a barrier to learning^ 
( ) Other (specifyK 



c. Cultural 



( ) Limited experiences in dominant culture 



( ) Few experiences in any culture which stimulate intellectual growth 



K ) Subculture standards in conflict with dominant culture standards 



( ) Other (specify) 
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d. Eccmcmic ^ 

( > Residence in a depressed economic area ^ ', 

( ) Low faaily incoae at a subsistence level 

( } Necessary pupil enployiaent interfering vith learning 

opportunities ^ , , , 

( ) Family unable to afford enrichment materials and experiences 



( ) Other (specify )_ ' ■ 

A ■ 

Evidence of Underachievement 

The pupil's achievement should be evaluated in relation to his potential. 
In this regard, a pupil who is achieving below average, at an average or 
above average level in con^rison with the group ^y be underachieving in 
relation to his own potential, 

a. Check factors below that give evidence of the pupil's underachievement: 
( ) Teacher observation and evaluation^^ the student's daily work 

reveals a relative lack of quality and depth 

( ) Report card marks and cumulative record entries show a pattern of 

inconsistent achievei^nt .__ . 

( ) Parents express opinions that the student is not achieving to his 

full potential. : _ 

( ) Student expresses a desire to achieve at a higher level in 

academic areas . — 

( > Standardized achievement test data show a discrepancy between 

student's potential and his academic achievement 

( ) Other (specify) , 

b . Conmients : 
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Suple Checklist for Obaerviag Signs of 
Gif tedness 'oBMHig the CAiXcurally Different 

Sees things in unusual visual perspective. 

2. Conbines things in unusual ways. - 

3. Influences other children to do things he or she initiates. 

^. Plana activities for group and/or self. ^ f 

5. Organizes (structures) group to carry out activities (determines who " 

does what). 

6. Sustains 8tter;tipn for a long tisie. 

7. Becomes deeply absorbed in an activity. ^ 

8. Examines and observes things very thoroughly. ^ 

9. Sits quietly and produces alternative solutions. ^; 

iO. Hakes up and tells fantastic stories /songs/pictures. 

11. Draws pictures shoving movei^nt. 

12. Sees TDOvement in pictures^ inkblots, sculptures, an J so forth. 

13. Does not wait for instructions; goes ahead and explores and tests ^ 

alternatives. 

1^. Follows instructions without being compulsively conforming (dependent 

on instructions) . 

^ 13. Possesses strong consoitnient/love for something; goes into depth about 
something. 

16. Makes things "run" (toys, equipment, machines, etc.). 

17. Questions accepted ways of doing things. 

18. Considers possibilities of the improbable. 

19. Makes extensive collections with -sustained effort (insects, stamps, 

flowers, etc.). 

20. Picks up ideas of others and elaborates or p^ts them into action. 

21. Reads voraciously at every opportimlty. 

22. Invents a variety of contrivances, gadgets. 



This is based on E.P. Torrance, Discovery and Nurturance of Gif te dness in the 
Culturally Differi^t . Council for J^ceptionat Childreat 1977 
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Naiae of Student 



last First 
School T eacher 

1.- What are your favorite TV prograias? 



Grade Date 



2. What are the best books you have read this year? 



3. What do you like to do best for fun or recreation? 



4. What are your hobbies?_ 



5. What do you like to do best with your family ?_ 



6. Have you taken any trips? Where did you go? 



7. What would you like to be when you grow up?_ 



8. Do you like school? What do you like best about school? 



9. If you dislike school, tell why. 



10. Do you take any lessons outside of school? If so, what do you 

study? 
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INTEREST INVENTORY--SECONDARY 



Grade Date 



Teache r ,^ . - 

So that we may look at ways to provide for as many special interest areas as 
possible, will you please take a few minutes to fill out the following items. 
Think beyond special programs now offered, such as orchestra, athletics, and 
others. Hake your response as clear and cai^lete as possible. Your help will 
assist us in planning added offerings, and your response will be kept confi- 
ential. Thank you. 

1. Describe your hdjbies and special interests. Omit the purely social, please.- 



Nam e 
School 



2. Describe any special experiences you have had because of your interests. 



3. Describe any special training you have had in your interest area. 



4. What are your favorite subjects? 



5. If you had a half day of free time during the week, how would you like to 
use it. Be specific. 



6. If money were no problem, wh^t career would you choose? Why? 



7. Write a paragraph about yourself which you would consider interesting to 
other people. 



8. If you had a half day of free time during the week, how would you like 
to use it? 
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SAMPLE 



Date 

Dear Parent : * 

This year our school will be initiating a program for students in grades 

whose superior perforoance or porential indicates possible 

giftedness. This performance or potential may occur in any of the following 
areas: general intellectual ability, academic aptitude, creative or 
productive thinking, and leadership qfualities. 

Presently 9 we are conducting a prellininary identification of these students 
who may possess potential in the area of general intellectual ability. Such 
abilities do no not always manifest thei^elves in the regular school situation 
and therefore we offer you this opportunity to be involved in the identification 
process* Please study the descriptive statements below. If you feel that 
your child displays these characteristics, please fill in the information, 
using the enclosed form* 

Learns easily Informed in unusual areas 

Original, imaginative, creative Outstanding vocabulary, verbally 
Widely informed fluent 

Persistent, resourceful, Flexible, open 

self-directed Versatile, many interests 

Inquisitive, skeptical Shows unusual insights 

.^""^ 

Please understand that this is a preliminary identification process only, 
and that final selection may or may not include your child. 

If you wish to nominate your child for consideration this year, please 
end us a letter* 



s 



Sincerely yours, 

I 

Principal 




3X8 
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SAMPLE 



date\ 



Dear 




\, 



Our school's Gifted and Talented Sr.reening Conoittee has completed th 

evaluation of ail the students in grades who were madoated fo 

possible participation in o*tr Gifted and Talented Program for this school 
year. 

The selection of students w^ based on several criteria: academic 
potential, test scores, and nooioations from parents, teachers and peers. 

This letter is to inform you that your child has not been selected to 
participate in the program this year. If you have any questions, please 
feel free to call for an appointment with the principal. 

Thank you for your interest in your child. 

Sincerely yours, , 

Principal 
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. " " SAMPLE 



\ 



Date 



Dear 



Schodl's Gifted and Talented Screening 



Cotomittee has coi^leted the evaluation of all the students nominated for the 
program. . * • 

Hic selection of students was based on multiple criteria, such as academic 
potential, test scores, 'and nominations fr<Ha parents, teachers and peers. 

We are happy to inform you that your child _] . » 



was selected for the program for the coming school year. 

Infortnatlon will be sent to you later about a special meeting to be held 
with parents of selected children to explain our program to you. 

Please sign the accompanying form and have your child return it to the 
'iiomeroom teacher on Monday if you wish to have your child participate in this 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 



Principal 



Teacher of Gifted /Talented C ^ass 




SAMPLE 



School 



PROGRAM FOR THE GIFTED/TALENTED 



STUDENT/PAaENT. APPROVAL FORM 



(Date) 



To Whom It May Concern: 

It is our wish to enroll 
Talented class at 



if 

in the Gifted/ 
School. 



Should it becOTe necessary to consider withdrawal from the program, a 
conference will be held by the school, parent and student prior to a decision, 



Signature of Studer.t 



Signature of Parent 



Date 



32137 



(Date) 



Dear ; 

You are cordially ihvlted to an orientation of our school's program for 
the Academically Gifted and Talented stijdaiits. We wowld like to present an 
overview of our goals, the screening and identification process, and the 
focus of our program this year. 

Date: 
Tiiae : 
Place: 

We hope to see you. 

-Sincerely, 



Principal 
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